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LIFE AND LBTTEKS 



THOMAS CAMPBELL. 



CHAPTEB I. 

HIS HABBIED ^IFB.. 

Bbikq nbv &irry settled in the metropolis, and seated 
at hid own happj hearth, Campbell viewed all the affairs 
of life under a new and cheering aspect. His friends bad 
increased in number and influence ; his reputation stood 
high ; Uteraiy employment was daily offered hini on 
hberal terms ; and he -could' now, by his own testimony, 
"labour from morning to night without a feeling of 
wonted languor and depression." His letters of that date 
are filled with pictures of domestic happiness. He is- ready 
to exclaim with a brother poet — 

" The joya of mairiage are the heaven on earth, 
life's ParodiM, great Priucesa, the wul's quiet 
SinewB of Concord, earth by immortality." 

From a mass of letters written at this inter^ting period, 
I select the foUowing : — 

TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ. 
35, Uppib Baton Stubt, Pntuco, Novemba- 8, IBOS. 

Ht deab John, 

I have been in most impatient expectation of 
meeting you in Scotland, and introducing you to my bride ; 
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but at last — after some attempts to support a husband's 
authority — I have been obliged to concede this point to 
the lady, who will not yet consent to go north. I do not 
now expect to realise my plan of rustication near Edin- 
burgh before February ; but in spite of my present delay, 
I can assure you the old plan is nearer my heart than 
ever. Now that the public astonishment has a httle 
subsided, and the nation at large grown familiar with the 
idea of contemplating my unhappy marriage, I picture 
to myself the precincts of Edinbui^h ; be sure a cottage— 
as the best compromise we could make between town and 
country. Edinbuigh — John Richardson and Jemmy 
Orahame shaking their beads like two mandarins at my 
fireside ! moralising upon the foUy of early wedlock ! — 
Mocha Coffee — ^my wife has been in Geneva and makes 
it to perfection ; she is besides a very mild body, and — 
except in points of any consequence — would give us our 
own will to make as much, and talk as much as we liked. 
Such are the scenes, I trust, not in distant perspective. 
I cannot tax myself with either misapprehending or 
changing my opinion of the summum bonum. It is pre- 
dsely what is now before me. I see the book of life 
opened. — The characters written upon it are — mental 
employment such as to amount to industry, without 
sweUing to fatigue ; a friend to be always with — and a 
friend to have for ever — although met with only in the 

gay moments of leisure. 1 have a htUe too much 

industry, I own, at present ; for the constent consciousness 
of what I have now to answer for, beats an alann-bell in 
my heart, when I detect myself indolent — and my hours 
of writing are now from morning to night. 

The worthy being who stands next on my list of 
blessings, is such, that if I asked my Sections upon oath — 
did they ever find her match ? they would say upon oath 
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— Nay — never ! And now for my friends, John. It 

wps no compliment for a dreary forlorn pilgrim in Ger- 
many, to wish for your sodety — and to think that it 
would be better than solitude ; but it is now a pledge 
how dear I hold you, when I think how blest — how 
supremely blest I should be, if I had the sum of God's 
gifts made complete by having the fiiend, who wishes me 
most happiness, to come and see me happy. 

Oh, that I had my doors fortified with all the art of 
Vauban! — with drawbridges and covert ways — and 
cbevaux-de-frize to impale my guzzling gossips, who 
masticate my sweet seed-cake I — and only one gate to 
admit my fitr-off Richardson 1 — Bless us 1 we have just 
a comer at the western end of the rug ready tor receive 
you I We should welcome you, like Adam and Eve 
sitting down to chat with the facetious Kaphael — [Vide 
Milton, Book vi — vii — ^your own Edition,* page 194 and 
195] — We should chat of * * * and his Turkish 
afiairs, smoking most Turidsbly ! 

Dugald Stewart and his dear spouse have seen us. I 
wish you may get this letter Srnm their hands, and know 
these great valuables more intimately. 

Send me a newspaper from Edinburgh soon — all about 
Grahame and his cradle, and his lovely babe. Is it of the 
masc. or fern, gender ? If of the latter, will it do for my 
second son ? the eld^t, you know, is bespoken. Give 
Grahame my heartiest sympathy and condolence upon the 
awfiil change of existence which we have both undergone 1 
— but, " difficile quod non patientia vincit." 

When you see the Doctor, present my warmest respects 
to him. Tell him that — upon Dr. Addington's removal 
from the ministry — it is rumoured in London he is to auc- 

* The edition here tllnded to u tivit mentioiied ftt p^e 07, Tol. 1. . 
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ceed. With compKmentB to Cockburn, I send remem- 
brance of our old happy meetir^ at your room. I remain, 
my dearest Richardson, your most attached friend, 

T. C. 

In the Tolimteer corps to which the Poet belonged, some 
verses were handed about, which show that he lost no 
occasion for maintaining in aJl its native vigour, the glorious 
spirit of independence. " They were suggested," he said, 
"by the gallant promise made by our beloved Monarch, that 
' in case of invasion, he would be found in the hour of 
danger, at the head of his troops ! ' " The stanzas are 
among the rejected pieces, and, perhaps, long forgotten ; — 
but, as they embrace an interesting point of history, I have 
ventured to reprint them firom the original. 

"ON JAMES IV. OF SCOTLAND, WHO FELL AT THE 
BATTLE OF FLODDEN." 
'TwAB H« that mled oar coautr^'B keart 

With moie thui rojal swaj, 
But Scoti&Dd Mw her Junes depart. 

And uckeDed at tus itay ; 
She heard hii &te, she wept her grief, 
That Jams — hei loved, her gallant Chief — 

Woa gone for evennore [ 
Bat thia she learnt, that, ere he fell — 
Oh, men — oh, patriot* ! mark it well 1 — 
HU fellow Boldien round his fall, 
Enclosed him like a linng wall. 

Mixing their kindred gore 1 
Nor was the day of Flodden done, 
Till they were slanghtered, one bj one '. 

And this may proudly abow 
When Hnfft are patriolii, none will 9y ! 
When such a king wai doomed to die — 

Who— who would death forego I T. C. 

The Poet was very regular in his attendance at drill ; 
and, after a great field-day, thus writes to Mr. Richardson : 
" December — Out on St. Andrew's Day at the muster of 
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the North Britons. But oh, what a fogging work this 
TolunteeriDg is ! Bight hours under a musket !" Nor was 
this all, for he adds, "Bensley, the printer, with all his 
' devils,' is upon me for an account of 100/., besides boxes, 
porterage, and Heaven knows what. It gives me the night- 
mare to think of it . . I had a debt of 30/. from 
one bookseller alone, when the ' braw' xmiform of the North 
Britons, first estimated at 10/., has swelled to 25L, with 
dress and undress, bavresack, accoutrements, &c. ; and as 
I made them a speech I could not be off! . . . I 
wish earnestly you could save me from Bensley, for he 
sends me home in low spirits every time I meet him ! . . 
The sum you stated is a very plentiful production from 
the Edinburgh payments. Would that I had such 
treatment in London 1 . . I am sea-sick of it. . . 

" I will settle in Edinburgh whenever my quarter of the 
lodgings is out ; in a cottage, or any box such as I spoke 
of before marriage. I still adhere to one acre, if I can't 
have more. How happy, happy I should be, to see you 
aad my dear little Matilda smiling like the two cherubim 
in the temple — one on each side of me. I am sure you 
will like her, and that is more than admiring. The only 
bar to our being perpetually together must be, that I am 
determined — to have my dear one in the country — out of 
the reach of 'family' interference. . . But a place to your 
mind may surely be got, and we should always have a 
spare bed for you and yours. . . Portasse hsec olim 
meminisse juvabit God bless you, the Hills, and tiie 
Grahames !" T. C. 

These extracts afford some notion of the cares, hopes, 
and perplexities alternately passing through his mind; 
but anaiety regarding pecuniary niatters was soon removed 
by the active co-operation of his friend. " Bensley and all 
his devils" were speedily exorcised by a cash remittance 
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&om Edinbui^h ; and now, relieved from his late appre- 
hensions, the Poet falla into a pleasant dream of the &tm*e, 
which he thus interprets : — " I received your welcome 
letter yesterday. I wish to heaven I could answer it. It 
is long, interesting, and, like yourself, the good old boy ! 
But no — I am asleep I Nod I go ; dead asleep. . . . 
Here I dream a dream of faturitif : — 'Bring the Mocha. 
My dear, will the pipes offend you V ' Oh no, not at all ; 
I like the smell of Oronoko.' Well — puff . . puff. . . * But 
pray, my dear, do spare my beautiM grate.' . [pause] . . 
' Well, I do declare, Mr. Richardson, times are very bad ; 
one can't have a femily of daughters without amazing 
expence ; aud sons are so extrav^antl' ' To be sure, Mr. 
Campbell ; but your wife is a notable woman, and your 
daughters are so accomplished.' ' Why yes, poor things ; 
but they want portions — that is, until my next epic poem 
is out . .' [Long pause : enter divers persons in 
male attire into the dreamer's brain, whom the Poet calls his 
friend's sona.] 'John, you are too young to marry!' 
'Sir, my father married yoimgerl' 'Ah — eh bien — 
foolish children 1 let Matilda have him.' " 

The Poet then awakes ftiam hie dream of future inter- 
marriages, and remembering that his friend's letter con- 
tained an important announcement, thus concludes : " I 
wish you joy, my friend ! Give my kiss by proxy to the 
-fair intended. She will like the representative better 
than the constituent .... I delight to tell secrets. 
Frank Clason has published a large poUtical tract, called 
An Appeal to the People of Great Britain, on Buona- 
parte's ambition — Motto, ' Tros Tyriusve,' &c. I want 
to surprise him with a review of it* . . . ; and it 
shall be done in three weeks." T. C. 

* The critique was intended for the Edinhni^h Review. 
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Early in January this year, Campbell had the offer of 
an appointment abroad, 'which promiBed to ensuro a per- 
manent income, and thereby release him from entire 
dependence on the precarious gains of Uterature. The 
Kegent's chair in the University of Wilna had just become 
vacant ; and after consulting -with his friends on the 
subject, he allowed his name to be sent in to the Russian 
minister as a candidate. The appointmeDt, being lucrative 
as well as honourable, was soon an object of competition ; 
other candidates were named, and for some time the 
" Regentsliip" was contested between them in terms that 
evinced a keen political feeling. "The fame of Wilna," 

vnites the Poet, " has been loud and popular ; 's 

ingenuity, I suppose, affixed a certain name to the list of 
intoDded Regents. It was a good joke to him, but it is 
not true. For my part, I give you my word in confi- 
dence that I wnsh to go, although Faswan Oglou himself 
should go with me. A wife, and a boy in the box, are 
strong temptations to accept of any situation that offers 
sure support. The woods of Botany Bay were preferable 
to uncertainty at home." 

It was desirable, however, that the wishes of Campbell 
should not be published until his election was secured. 
Any report of his being likely to quit the country would 
cancel his literary engagements, bring down his small 
creditors upon him, and expose him to various difficulties, 
from which it would be impossible to extricate himself 
at a day's notice. But, what weighed more with him, 
perhaps, than any other consideration, was the dread of 
being unsuccessful ; and, as his rivals could cite passages 
from " The Pleasures of Hope," which would be no recom- 
mendation to him as a professor in Wilna, he was fiir 
from being sanguine as to the result. It was hardly to be 
expected that ihe Russian censor would be more indulgent 
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to the Poet, than he bad been to his poema ; find, as the 
weapons he had fonnerlj discharged in the service of 
Poland, might now be returned -with interest, he became 
less anxious to push the question. 

In the meantime, however, the secret transpired ; and 
the petty vexations to which he was consequently exposed, 
give a painiid interest to his letters : — " Mr. — " he says, 
"hearing, I suppose, of my outlandish appointment, 
refused my mother twenty pounds at my demand. Will 
you, my dear fellow, give her ten ; for it requires five to 
make up her half year's annuity;* and she will require 
five more to send to Glasgow, . . That name calls up 
the bitterest feelings of reflection, occasioned by an event 
which I mention to you in confidence. I bate this day 
received a letter, anonymously written in a female hand, 
signed by a member of the ' Glasgow Female Society,' 
upbraiding me in the grossest terms, ' for abandoning a 
' near relation ' to poverty and distress I' ' This relation,' it 
says, 'has none to support her.' ******** 

Now, if this letter be written at the instance, or founded 
on the complaints of that relation, it is the very person with 
whom I have, year after year, divided my last guinea I . . . 
As to my mother, it is hard to blame Jier for not supporting 
others, when she cannot support herseli And me, who, in 
labouring for scanty bread, can barely afibrd an income to 
my mother, it seems still more ungenerous to load with 
claims and reproaches so entirely overwhelming. It is not — 
as . Grod is my witness — possible for me to answer for 

* Mn. Campbell*! aonoity wu withdrawn at her husband'* death ; the had 
preTioDBlj given ap for the benefit of bis crediton all that she derived from 
her father ; and from that time she was supported almost Bxclnuvelj by the 
Poet, her f OQiigeBt son. Of the lady referred to in the t«st, flome scconnt 
has been given in the IntrodDctory Chapter, Vol. I.; bat there ia no gronnd to 
believe that the heartless letter complained of was written with her knowledge. 
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a double annuity, and the little I give to mj mother will 
not bear diTiaion. All this I must explain to the edifica- 
tion of the Grlasgow Society, before I can wrest my name 
from the reproach of being unnatural ; hut one feels 
reluctant to publish one's poverty, even in vindication of 
character" — 

Nihil habet iafelix paupertaa duiim in w 
Quam quod ridiculos homineB fadt. 

But to return to Wilna. In aspiring to this appoint^ 
ment, Campbell had the support of Lord Minto, Lord 
Holland, Professor Dugald Stewart, and other men of note 
and influence ; and with their advice, he had interviews with 
the Bussian Minister, one of which is thus recorded : — 



TO THE BIOHT HONOURABLE LOBD MINTO. 

London, Feirvary 291A, 1804. 

My LoED, 

I called immediately after seeing your Lordship on 
Smimowe, the great High Priest — he is* more iban six 
feet high — of the Russian l^ation. He seems, on fiirther 
acquaintance, to be a good-natured, sensible man ; and to 
have considerable respect for the literature of this country, 
particularly for the writings of IKigald Stewart. He 
talked of my poetry ! The Count W., I suppose, has been 
asking after the character of my Muse. Mackintosh re- 
ferred him to a volume of my printed poems ; and what 
I suspect is, that, if they iall into bis hands, he will 
propose sending me to Siberia instead of Wilna, for the 
passage* about Poland. Finding Smimowe somewhat 
hberal in his politics, I asked his opinion, fiurly but con- 

• See "Pleaanres of Hope," Part 1. 
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fidentially, how far this passage might affect me? Ue 
promised, upon his honour, to read the passage, and give 
me his best judgment, whether it be likely to affect me or 
not. The man looks so rery honest, that X have no doubt 
of his telling me sincerely what he thinks of it, and what 
bis brother MuBcovites are likely to think of it It is 
better to know this at home, than when I have been ap- 
pointed to the office. The detection of having written such 
a passage, if it came too late, might bring me to the knout, 
or send me in a sledge to Eamschatka ! So I think open 
conduct is the beat policy in this case. 
I have the honour to be. 

With every sentiment of respect, &c., 

T. Campbell. 

Shortly after the date of this letter, his ardour in the 
canvass was farther damped by " fears of an involuntary 
trip to Siberia !" He foresaw that if installed in the Uni- 
versity of Wilna, he could never, without dereliction of 
principle, inculcate any opinions but those to which he had 
already given emphatic utterance in his poems. Before he 
had weighed the question maturely, he thought otherwise ; 
he imagined that if once firmly seated in the chair, he 
might have promoted the " regeneration of Poland," and 
thus realised the wish nearest his heart. But a little 
reflection taught him that such a course must have in- 
volved him in certain ruin. All further negotiations were 
therefore discontinued ; he preferred the honour of advo- 
cating at home the cause of an oppressed people, who 
could only thank him in their prayers, to the emoluments 
of this, or any other post in the gift of Russia. In this 
resolution he was confirmed by the approbation of his 
friends, through whose influence he had the ofler of 
another academical chair, which would have amply indem- 
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nified him for the loss of Wilna ; but with improving pros- 
pects in London, and a gro-wing relish for domestic retire- 
ment, the offer was gratefully declined. 

The Poet's happiness, at this early stage of hiB married 
life, is pleasingly confirmed by the manuscript notes of a 
lady, an intimate friend and relation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell, who says : "As one of many instances of Mr. 
Campbell's generous and feeling heart, I shall ever prize 
and treasure the following. Owing to my father's having 
met with many severe and unforeseen losses, and impru- ' 
dently marrying a second time, I was educated with the view 
of being placed in some private family as a governess. I 
was then on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Campbell in PimUco ; 
and, though only seventeen, expected to go out in that 
capacity, which, however, neither of them approved. We 
were all talking over the subject one morning — and I shall 
never forget Mr. Campbell's words : ' I am not a rich 
man,' he said, wit^ tears in his eyes, ' but if you will con- 
sent to partake of it, here is a home where you will always 
be welcome.* In this offer Mrs. C. earnestly joined ; but 
other prospects having opened, I was spared the necessity 
of adopting the course proposed, of going out in the world, 
and spent a short but delightfiil visit vrith my amiable and 
talented cousins. They were greatly attached. Mrs. C. 
studied her husband in every way. As one proof — the 
Poet being closely devoted to his books and writing during 
the day — she would never suffer him to be disturbed by 
questions or intrusion, but left the door of his room a Httle 
ajar, that she might every now and then have a silent peep 
of him. On one occasion she called me to come softly on 
tiptoe, and she would show me the Poet in a moment of 
inspiration. We stole softly behind his chair — his eye was 
raised, the pen in his hand, but he was quite unconscious 
of our presence, and we retired unsuspected." 
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To a much-Talued friend who consulted him on the 
momentous question of early marriage, futd purposed 
shortly to follow his example, he thus writes : — " Feb. 29, 
* * * It is indeed an awfiil tie, my dear friend, that is 
to be knotted on the thread of life, and not dissolved until 
the Fates have put their shears to your existence ! " . . . 
" In looking to my own case, I congratulate myself on 
having escaped not only cehhacy, but a hapless marriage ; 
for I have found many qualities in my little Matilda, the 
' want of which must have made me wretched for life ; yet 
about which I made httle reckoning before the union. It 
is not possible for a man to get a richer prize in the lottery 
of marriage than I have acqmred. But it has often occur- 
red to us both, what fools we were to marry, knowing so 
little of each other, although acquainted, as lovers are, for 
some time. But it wafi after all a chance. We might have 
been by this time a couple of miserable spouses ! " 

These extracts may suffice to show the new-bom happi- 
ness that reigned at the Poet's hearth ; the cheerful indus- 
try with which he applied to his daily task ; the animating 
prospect that seemed opening before him, as if to realise 
the picture in his own Poem — 

" How blest be names, in Iovb'b familiar tone. 
The kind fair friend by nature marked his own ; 
And, in the waveleas mirror of his mind. 
Views the fleet jears of pleasure left behind, 
Since when her empire o'er hia heart began — 
Since lint he called her his, before the boljr man." 

Campbcll'B acquaintance with Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, 
was one of tho few events in his hfe upon which he looked 
back with unmingled pleasure and satisfaction. But their 
intimacy, as the Poet himself foretold, was destined to 
liavo a very transitory existence. It was observed by 
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Campbell during his last visit to LiYcrpool, that Dr. Cume'e 
health was so much impaired as to awaken the most seri- 
ous apprehensions among his fidends. He was strongly 
advised to economise his remaining strength by retiring 
from practice, and removing to Beronshire.* But in his 
unwearied solicitude to benefit others, he forgot or neg- 
lected himself. Instead of quitting Liverpool in the pre- 
vious autumn, he lingered at his post during the whole 
winter ; and when the spring arrived, his constitution was 
found to have suffered bo much, as to leave but very &int 
hopes of recovery. With the consciousness of this in his 
own mind, he at last mode hasty preparations for a journey 
southward, and on the eve of settit^ out, wrote the 
following letter, which vrill be read with interest : — 

TO THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

Lakkhill, near Liverpool, illA April, 1804. 

My dbak Sib, 

You have cause to wonder at my not replying 
sooner to yotu* most friendly and most acceptable letter of 
the 35th of January. Time has moved heavily with me 
since I received it, and every part of my correspondence 
has &llen into arrear. The state of my health cannot be 
said to have improved ; my daily professional occupations 
have been irksome and oppressive ; and I have seldom felt 
that alacrity of mind which is necessary to voluntary exer- 
tions. I have, besides, had a new edition of a medical 

'* Among thoM who atronglj recommeaded change of climata, Campbell 
was the moat lealoiu ; and, to impren the ntctuity of traveUing upon Dr. 
Carried miod, told him in a pon, that everj time he signed hig nune, J. Carrie, 
he ooght to consider it as an exhortAtJon — /, Curre^-per Alpei ! 

Thia HnineDt phjaidan and accomplished scholar died at Bath in the follow- 
ing anttunn. In the words of onr great dramatist ; — " His skill was almost as 
great as hia honesty ; had it stretched so far, 'twould have made natare 
immortal, and death shonld have pls^d for lack of work." 
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work on hand, which — though the world will, I fear, con- 
sder it as an unimportant labour — has not been a light 
one to a person already heavily burthened. At present I 
hare adopted the plan of sleeping out of Liverpool, at the 
house of a friend about three miles distant. I mean to 
go into town for a few hours every day, to see the most 
pressing of my patients, and to return hither to quiet and 
comparative BoUtude — ^to stillness and reflection. I have 
brought out with me the imanswered letters of my friends ; 
and the first which claims my attention is that from your- 
self The kind things you say to me, and of me, gratified 
me not a little. I could not indeed think that I had 
deserts anywise comparable to your eulogium ; hut where 
one knows there is no disposition to flatter, one is in 
&ct highly flattered with the effects of that generous and 
afiectionate partiaUty, in which we are conscious that strict . 
justice is overlooked. I have many causes to wish that my 
Hfe may be a few years prolonged. If I had health, most 
of the difficulties of life would be overcome ; and many of 
its choicest blessings would seem to be tolerably secure. 
My profession would more than supply every pecuniary 
wish. I have many most valuable connections, and some 
very dear frienda My children are all very promising, 
and repay by their conduct and by their attachment all 
my anxiety and care ; and I have received some proofe of 
my not being without some share in that public estimation, 
which 18 not to be under-valued. To whatever my fate 
may be, I shall endeavour to bring resignation, and 
approach, if I can, with firmness that awful hour which all 
of us must meet. 

I expect something from the summer ; and intend, as 
soon as the weather softens and settles, to leave Liverpool 
entirely for a few weeks, and make an excursion south. 
If you did not live in London, or its immediate vicinity, I 
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might have a cbance of seeing ^^oa ; for it is quite indif- 
ferent to me, in point of health, which way I move, so I 
move in pure air and towards the south. All this I say to 
yourself ; for this is a kind of subject on which there are 
few one wishes to speak to. When you are disposed to 
talk to me about your studies and writings, I shall be 
happy to have the communication ; for independent of all 
personal regard, there is no man of the present times, in 
whose occupationa I am more interested. But I can easily 
suppose the motives of present silence, on such topics, and 
highly approve them. One thing you will no doubt always 
recollect, that whatever you do puliisk mil one day be 
known, not merely to your friends, but to the world, what- 
ever you may widi on the subject. Your celebrity has 
rendered ultimate concealment of anything you commit to 
the press very unlikely, if not impossible.- I have seen 
Hiss Sinclair much less than I wish ; for I like her, I 
assure you ; and she plays divinely. Mrs. Sellar* is also a 
very good and pleasing woman. I was to hare dined 
thereto-day, but was obliged to send an apology. Wallace is 
extremely pleased with Edinbui^h, and has circulated there 
beyond all expectation. He has seen Brougham, who is 
now, I believe, in London, and liked him. Erskine, Thom- 
son, Scott, have been very kind to him. He returns next 

month, and will, I dare say, Mcape Lord B n. Adieu, 

my dear Campbell. Give my love to Mrs. C — , and beUeve 
me ever yours affectionately, Ja. Curbib. 

I have written rather gloomily — more so than necessary 
— but I have not time to try a more cheerfiil key. J. C. 

From the month of April until Midsummer, Campbell was 
employed on the " Annals." He contributed at the same 

■ Mtb. Sellw and Min ffindaic were luten of tin. Cuopbell. 
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time anonymoufi articles to the leading periodicals, which, 
al^ough they added tLOthing to his &me, improved his 
income and gave him increased fecility in composition. 
Among the occasional papers thus fiimished, were severaJ 
biographical notices of the poets and philosophers of 
Greece ; critiques on the ancient classics ; and other mis- 
cellaneous artideB, several of which were thrown aside as 
soon as written, and never printed. It has been generally 
supposed that Campbell wrote very little at this period of 
his life ; such, however, was not the &et ; bat it is trae 
that what came before the public comprised only a small 
proportion of what he wrote. His flow of thought was not 
rapid ; and the extreme fastidiousness of his taste was a 
constant embarrassment to his progress. In writing he was 
often like an artist setting figures in mosaic — cautiously 
marking the weight, shape, and effect of each particular 
piece before dropping it into its place. Nor did this habit 
of nicety and precision diminish with experience ; for 
erasures are more frequent in his later, than in his early 
manuscripts. He was rarely if ever satisfied with his own 
productions, however finely inu^ined or elaborately finished. 
Aiming at that degree of perfection to which no modem 
author, perhaps, has ever attained, hie progress was not 
equaJ to his perseverance ; for what was written in the 
ev^ing was often discarded tiie next morning. 

In the history of his literary and domestic car^ the 
first joyM event is thus briefly Mmounced to Mr. Richard- 
son : — 

Upper Eaton Street, Pimlico, July 1, 1804.. 

Ht deab Johk, 

A son was bom to me this morning. I hope he 
will hve to regard you with the same affection as yours, 
T. Campbell. 
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The birthday was diilj registered, more majorum, in 
the fimaily Bible. The boy was christened Thomas Tel- 
ford, in compliment to Mr. Telford the engineer, who 
stood sponsor on the occasion, and at his death left a 
handsome l^;acy to the Foet. The happiness inspired by 
this event came in for a large share of the fiither's corre- 
spondence. He had now " given hostages to society for 
his own good behaviour," and speaks of the new bond of 
relationship as the sweetener of his existence, and the 
sacred motive to <^eerful and persevering industry. 

But " what ia the life of man ? Is it not to shift from 
side to side, from sorrow to sorrow ? to button up one 
cause of vexation, and unbutton another V Within a 
fortnight after this announcement, his mind was harassed 
by fresh apprehensions respecting his pecuniary resources, 
which were then under the control of his publisher in 
Eidinburgh, whom he had seriously, but imintentionaUy, 
offended. Campbell fr«ely admits that he had acted 
thoughtlessly in the case ; and, through the medium of a 
friend— his sohcitor-general on all similar occasions — 
endeavours to soften a resentment, the consequences of 
which might grievously affect his income. In addition to 
the extracts already given, the following is, peiiiaps, that 
in which the merits of tlie question are most clearly and 
concisely stated : — 

JtUy 14. 1804. 

A poet is bom to trouble as the sparks fly 

upwards. I have only one consolation — and that is the 
idea of having yourself in Edinburgh to act as my friend 
in a business that requires both secrecy and trouble.* The 

* Tbia mimndentanding, which gave rise to a t«diom oonespondence of 
no intnett to the pnblic, wu at last amicably «ettled ; bnt not until the Poet^ 
CMue had beeo taken up bj wveral of hia frienda in Edinburgh, who had 
gnat difficulty in effecting a recMidliation. See correspondence of 1B07 — 8. 
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bare mention of the word secre<^ may perhaps alanu the 
deUcacy of a mind, so little prone to concealment ; but it 
is really necessary, and not dishonourable. . . The &ct ia 
this ; I have got into a literary scrape : I am dealing 'with 
a bookseller in Edinbiu^h, in a business where he can hurt 
me much. But at this distance, and corresponding with 
me, he answers no letters. — About the time when I was 
agog after my wife, I engaged to write a " History of 
England." It was to be in three Tolumes — a sequel to 
Smollett. I have nearly finished it The bai:gain was 
that I was to do it plainly and decently — but, as the price 
they could afford was but small, it was to be anonymom. 
Now, in the cotmte of performing this task, some ideas 
whidi at first did not appear to me, have given me no 
little uneaaness. . . The last time he wrote, it was a blunt 
demand, without either offer or terms, for a Tolume of new 
poems, which I had not to give him. . . About half a year 
ago, expecting (as hitherto) a largess on this eighth edition 
of my book, which his partner, Mr. Mundell, promised on 
every edition, in consideration of what I gave him in 
addition to the second part of " The Pleasures of Hope," 
I sent my mother a draft on Mr. Doig. But, although this 
premium on each edition is due to me, and although I was 
even working for him at the time, he refused the demand I 
... I wish, however, to avoid all rupture with him, for it 
would both degrade and injure me, I have continued my 
'* History," destined to be anonymous ; for after all the 
trouble it has cost me, it could not well be abandoned ; 
but what has passed has excited a dryness and a silence 
on his part ; and if anything has come across him to 
change hia purpose about the continuation of Smollett, I 
should not be surprised if he offered to throw it on my 
hands, unless I send him another volume of poems. . . I 
have no objections to do jom^eyman's work, yet I don't 
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wiah to be congratulated by all the vorld on the appear- 
ance of my " History I" . . At the same time it is done, bond 
fide, to tbe utmost of my pnmuse, and exactly in the spirit 
of the bargain between us. Another way in which he can 
plague me is to insist upon my coming to Edinburgh to 
correct the sheets. I have stated in my letter to him 
that I should aak this favour of y<ni : and that I wished a 
coDTersation between you to have his answ^, whether that 
will be suffident. . . As to coming immediately to Scot- 
land, I could not without inconcoivable trouble. Tour 
conference would enable me besides to accomplish two 
material points : I should be able sooner to obtiun his bill 
for the price, which is to me of some importance. . . 

It is my only hope in this distress, that I have such a 
&iend as you. I trust I shall be finally in Edinburgh 
within eight months ; for the circumstance of your being 
there weighs decisiTely in my choice of residence ; but at 
present remoral is out of tbe question. I look forward to 
many happy days I for except a distress such as this, and 
occasional headaches, I bless God there is no man note so 
perfectly in love with existence, or more fitted to relish 
the happiness of being with my friends ; and you shall 
like my Uttle partner, I promise you, as she loves you 
sincerely already. * * * T. C. 

The irritation produced by this unpleasant negotiation, 
increased by temporary disappointments, and the neces- 
sity for continuous mental exertion, greatly impaired his 
health. His friends became alarmed ; a change of resi- 
dence was recommended ; for Pimlico " was expensive, 
and not over healthy." The long-cherished hope of remov- 
ing his household gods to " some cottage home," in the 
outskirts of Edinburgh, and in the congenial atmosphere 
of his early friends, was indefinitely postponed, if not 
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abaadoned.* Circumstances, over which he had no 
control, had spning up and completely changed his pros- 
pects. London was now the only field that promised any 
pentument and profitable exercise of his talents. One of 
his distinguished friends, indeed, had generously ofiered him 
one of the highest hterary appointments of tiie day; but 
its laborious duties and d^cate responsibilities were suc^ 
as to reader the undertaking so formidable, in his pre- 
carious state of health, that the tempting offer was reluc- 
tantly declined. But he was deeply sensible of the 
compliment ; and, although he could not profit by the 
offer, it had the happy effect of giving him more con- 
fidence in his own ahihties, and a better opinion of human 
nature, than his recent trials had led him to form. 

Another circumstance — which had much weight in his 
decision to remain near London — ^was a situation which he 
had just obtained in connection with " The Star " news- 
paper, and which produced an income of four guineas a 
week. His contributions to periodical Uterature were still 
a source of emolument ; but, ill health supervening, 
literary composition was usually followed by great mental 
depression — ^the inward struggle to resist the outward 
pressure. But his hopes were still sanguine ; his friends 
were kind ; and better prospects seemed to be opening. 
Of his private hfe and feelings at this moment, the follow- 
ing letter, though rather sanguine presents an animated 
picture : — 

■ Judging fmta hu more confidential letten on this mbject, bit intention 
of settling in Edi&bni^ waa given np in conMqaenee of anoDTmoiu perAm&l 
uaaofKocea, [p. 6,] vhich ha Apprehended wonld be tnereued — not diminished 
. — b7 hiB return to ScotUnd ; bat, at the ume time, the adTuitaget of London 
M B Uteruj field were more lenribly felt, and contributed, perhaps, more than 
aoj other coosideration, to his mairing it hia futnrs reodence. 
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TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ. 

London, September 10, 1804. 
Indeed, my dear old Friend, I knew you too ■well 
to ascribe silence to want of affection in you. I am ill, at 
present, with a complaint that is not sore, but serious — 
want of night's rest I never sleep one hour to an end — 
I go to bed sleepy, or rather drowsy, and rise unrefredied 
and feverish. It is a serious complaint — excuse the inco- 
herency of my style. I am in such a dreadM fluctuation 
between stupor and fererish excitation, that I know not 
what I say — but this I know that, if I allowed you to 
remain under the impression that I am not as warmly 
alire as ever to ovt wonted attachment, I should be 
unfeithfiJ to my own feelings. Excuse me, howeyer, that 
I cannot write to you as I could wish. I thank Crod, my 
mind is now tranquil and happy, but not so my body. I 
have been too much confined this year past, and the 
medidnee which I haye used have undone my nerves. 

In talking of my happiness — which I mention to you 
with a satisfaction not to be described — I allude to my 
wife's recovery, my lovely boy's health, and my pecimiary 
carcumstances, or rather prospects ; for I am just shaking 
my ears out of the water. All these are well ; but I 
cannot tell you tlte pang I feel for my dear inend— -and 
almost fother — Alison. The loss of him would kill me. 
On this subject, however, I cannot indulge myself. It is 
too much to think of. May God forbid such an event — a 
Iras to the world — but more than a loss to his amiable 
&mily ! I must trouble you — as Mrs. Dugald Stuart is 
not in Edinburgh — to get and send me a speedy account 
of the state of bis health. Fray call, yourself my dear 
friend, in my name. While the fiunily is so distressed,- it 
would be out of season to send you a formal letter of 
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introduction ; but if you can see any of the femily, it will 
be more satisfeictory than a message. 

Will you also call and see how my mother is? I am 
easy now about her. Don't mention anything of my bad 
health — but only words of comfort .' She has now, in all, 
70^ a year. Fray tell me, as expenses stand in Edin- 
burgh, if you think it is enough. I am anxious to know 
how expensiTeness has arisen with you ; for here, every- 
thing is dreadfully dear. Although my wife is a notable 
economist, yet the weeks* biUs are enormous beyond what 
they would have been a few years ago. Now, indeed, I 
begin to live somewhat more bravely than at first. I 
advise you, however, to marry, to know the value of life's 
comforts ! — I never take my poor Matilda a jaunt to 
Kensington, or indulge in the slightest luxury, without 
wondering that happiness — ^which before I could never 
get for love or money — was now to be got by industry, 
and the virtue that purifies love, and makes money wealth 
indeed. 

I have succeeded in getting my house well fiimished. 
We have a most beautifiil little drawing-room, and furni- 
ture enough for a parlour and study, when we get into a 
lai^T house. I have bought also some important maps 
and books, and hope soon to attain to a good Ubrary. All 
this comes of being happy at home. I should have been 
poor to this day if I had not got a wife. I must not omit, 
in my catalogue of comforts, that I have secured a good 
store of port wine ; and yet I assure you, by the orders of 
my gravelist,* and fix)m better motives, I have laid aside 
every propensity to take one glass more than does me 
good — to which I was sometimes addicted in Edinburgh, 



* Dr. Beatt, who hftd preBcribed for him while snfiering from punfnl 
■ymptonu, induMd by long aedentuy habiU. 
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But who could resist such good fellows? ... I only mention 
all this, to show you how regularly and comfortably I 
hare now brought myself to Uve. All this would be 
nothing with regard to the flattery of my own feelings — 
no ; but I have scribbled and blinded myself reading and 
copying night and day, to show my dear, patient partner 
that, although omt first outset in matrimony was poor, the 
continuance was not to be so. This insetting year I am 
preparing for innovations, which she resists aa Jacobinical I 
i hare banished the rummer of toddy, out of which she 
used to drink her solitary glass, with as pleased a &ce as 
if it had been Tokay, or a better beverage. ... I shall 
hare a large and well-aired house in the country, a stock 
of fowls, and a good garden ; and, though Matilda's 
extreme caution is a guarantee against profusion, yet I 
find comfort a fine support to industry 1 

My mother will now be comfortable ; and, in a few years 
I shall he able to add another fifty, to be an annuity to 
the two more dependent of my sisters ; that, howerer, 
must be deferred for a little time, until I can scrape up 
as much as will bring me a share in some literary work, 
and secure me a good income. . . . Giro my love to Qrahame 
— dear worthy companioD of ours I ffe is the man who 
must be the intimate associate of our Tiio for hfe. . . . 
Adien I I am giddy to an excess with this Testal-fire-like 
vigilance. — BeUere me, yours truly, T. C. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BEH0TE8 TO 8TDEITBAH. 

Ik a retrospect of his first literary experience in London, 
Campbell bsa left some striking remarks, the practical 
truth of which will be generally felt : — " From Edinburgh," 
he says, " I came back to London a perfect adventurer, 
having nothing to depend upon for subsiBtence but my 
pen. I was by no means without Uterary employment ; 
but the rock on which I spht was owr-calnUating the 
gains I could make from them. I have obserred that 
authors, and all other artists, are apt to make similar 
mistakes. The author — and / can speak from experience 
— Bits down to an engagement, for whidi he is to have so 
much per sheet. He gets through what seems a tenth of 
the work in one day, and in high glee computes thus : — 
' Well, at this rate, I can co\mt upon so many pounds 
a day/ But innumerable and incalculable interruptions 
occur. Besides, what has been written to-day, may require 
to be, re- written to-morrow; and thus he finds that a 
grocer, who sells a pound of figs, and puts a shilling, 
including threepence of profit, into the till of his counter, 
has a more surely gainfiil vocation than the author." 

" In my married state," he adds, " I hved a year in 
town, and then took and furnished a house at Sydenham, 
to which I broi^ht my young wife and a lovely boy." 

With Michaelmas conunenced the important business 
of " flitting ;" and in less than a fortnight the operations 
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were completed, the house furnished, and the Foet dating 
his letters from " Sydenham Common, Kent" 

The house which Campbell chose for his domicile, and 
in which he resided fiill seventeen years, stands on a gentle 
eminence, within a few minutes' walk of the village, and 
possessed in those days the strong recommendation of a 
quiet, frugal, and healthy retreat The annual rent was 
forty guineas. It consisted of six rooms, two on each floor ; 
the upper or attic story of which was conrertod into a 
private study. From this elevation, however, he was 
often compelled during the summer months to dracend for 
change of air to the parlour ; for in the upper study, to 
use his own words, he " felt as if inclosed within a hotly- 
seascmed pie I " A small garden behind, with the usual 
domestic offices at one end, completed the habitation, and 
fiunished all the conveniences to which either the Foet or 
his amiable wife aspired. It was not exactly, perhaps, 
like the " cottage near Edinburgh," — so oflen pictured in 
his letters, — for it was only " semi-detached j" but with 
its green jalousies, white palings, and sweet-scented dirubs 
and flowers, covering the little area in front, it had an air 
of cheerful seclusion and comfort, which harmonised with 
the tastes and wishes of its gentle inmates. It was small ; 
but, like Ariosto, Campbell could say, with truth and 
feeling, "Parva, ted ojpta mihi;" and in its little parlour 
he oflen mustered guests and visitors, whose names have 
long since become familiar in the history of Europe. 

Eztenifdly, the new situation had much to soothe and 
interest a poetical mind. From the south, a narrow lane, 
lined with hedgerows, and passing through a little dell 
watered by a runlet, leads to tiie house ; from the windows 
of which, the eye wanders over an extensive prospect of 
imdulating hills, park-like indosures, hamlets, and pictu- 
resoue villas shaded with fine ornamental timber ; with 
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here and there, some Tillage spire shooting up through the 
" forest," reflecting the light on its Tane, or breaking the 
BtillnesB with the chime of its " evening bells." Ramifjdng 
in all directions, shady walks, where he \ras safe front all 
intrusion but that of the Muses, enabled him to combine 
healthful exercise with profitable meditation. During his 
leisuro hours in amnmer, as he has sweetly sung, he had a 
charming variety of 

" Spriug-greea lanes, 

With oil the duzling field flowers in their prime. 

And gardeiu haunted by the nightingale's 

Long triUa, and gushing ecstasies of song." 

And when these were past, he had " mental hght," — books, 
friends, congenial studies, and could exclaim — 

" Let winter oome I let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world, and tempest-troubled deep I 
Though boundless snows the withered heath deform. 
And the dim sun scaroe wanders through the storm, 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay 
With mental light the melam^oly day ; 
And when its short and troubled noon is o'er. 
The ice-chained waters slumbering on the sh(H%, 
How bright the faggots in his Kttle hall 
Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictured wall 1 " 

With these feelings, and "while its autumnal features 
were still bri^t," Campbell took up his habitation in 
Sydenham, where, his reputation having preceded him, he 
received that cordial welcome from the resident famiUes, 
which rendered it in after Ufe the scene of his happiest 
recollections. There, it is true, he suffered many anxieties, 
much ill health, and passed years chequered by disappoint- 
ments and difficulties ; but there also, he had bright 
intervals, verdant spots in the map of life, on which he 
always looked back with satisjEaction. His labours were at 
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times ungemal, and even oppressive ; but, continued from 
necessity, a regular habit of writing was established, to 
which he conscientiously adhered, even under the pressure 
of much bodily pain, and was thus enabled to discharge 
the heavy and compUcated duties of his position. 

"Labouring in this way," to quote his own words, "I 
contrived to support my mother, and wife, and children. . 
Life became tolerable to me, and, at Sydenham, even 
i^reeable. I had always my town Mends to come and 
pi^take of my humble fare on a Sunday ; and among my 
neighbours, I had an elegant society, among whom I 
counted sincere friends. It so happened that the dearest 
friends I had thcre^ were thorough Tories; and my 
Whiggism was as stead&st as it still continues to be ; but 
this acquaintance ripening into friendship, called forth a 
new Uberalism in my mind, and possibly also in theirs. 
On my part, I know that it softened the rancour of my 
prejudices, without aflfecting the sincerity of my principles ; 
and I would advise all spirits that are apt to be over 
excitable, like myself on party questions, to go sometimes 
— not as a spy, but as a truce-bearer — ^into the enemies' 
camp, and useful views and knowledge will be discovered 
among them when they are least expected." 

To this topic frequent recurrence is found in his private 
letters — the only genuine record of his life at Sydenham ; 
and in the following extracts he makes a frank conf^eion 
of the trials to which he was exposed : — 

"I do not mean to say that we suffered the absolute 
privations of poverty. On the contrary, it was rather the 
fear, than the substance of it, which afflicted us. But I shall 
never foi^et my sensations when I one day received a 
letter from my eldest brother * in America, stating that 

* See ft brief Aetch of hia life in Uie Inlrodactoty Chapler, VeL I. 
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the casual remittances which he had made to my mother, 
must now cease, on account of his unfortunate circum- 
stancee ; and that I must undertake ahne the pious duty 
of supporting our widoTred parent . . . Here now, I had 
two estahUshments to provide for — one at Edinburgh, and 
another at Sydenham ; and it may be remembered that in 
those times, the price of living was a fuU third-part dearer 
than at present. I venture to say that I could Uve at the 
time I now write, as comfortably on four hundred pounds 
a year, as I could have then lived on an income of six 
htmdred. The war prices put all economy to flight and 
defiance." . . . In another affecting passage he says, "I had 
never known in earnest the fear of poverty -before, but it 
DOW came upon me like a ruthless fiend. If I were 
sentenced to hre my life over again, and had the 
power of supphcating adversity to spare me, I would 
say — Oh, Adversity ! take any other shape I " . . "To 
meet these pressing demands," he adds, "I got hterary 
engagements both in prose and poetry ; but a maUdy 
came over me, which put all poetry, and even 
ima^native prose, out of the question. My anxiety 
to wake in the morning, in order to be at my literary 
labours, kept me awake all night ; and &om less to more, 
I became a regular victim to the disease called the Coma- 
vigil, Any attempt at original composition, on my part^ 
was at this time out of the question. But the wolf was 
at the door j and, besides the current expencea of our 
common maintenance, I had to meet the quarterly pay- 
ment of usurious interest, on a debt which I had been 
obUged to contract for our new furniture, and for the very 
cradle that rodied our first-bom child. The usurious 
interest to which I allude, was forty pounds a-year upon 
a loan of two hundred pounds — a Judaic loan. 

"Throbbing as my temples were, after sleepless and 
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anxious nights, I was obliged next day to work at such 
literary labour as I could undertake — that is, at prosaic 
tasks of compilation, abridgment, or common-place thought 
which required little more than the labour of penman- 
ship. 

"I accepted an engagement to write for the 'Star* 
newspaper, and the 'Philosophical Magazine,' conducted 
by Mr. Tulloch, tiie editor of the ' Star,' for which I re- 
ceived at the rate of two hundred pounds a^year. But 
that Bum, out of which I had to pay for a horse on which 
I rode to town every day, was quite inadequate to my 
wants ; so I betook myself to Uterary engagements that 
would allow me to labour all day in the country. Dis- 
apiiited beneath all hope of raising my reputation by 
what I cotdd write, I contracted for only anonymous labour 
— and of course at an humble price. 

"It is always a misfortune for a hterary man to have 
recourse to anonymous writing — let his motives be never 
80 innocent. And if there be any excuse more admissible 
than another, it is when his poverty and modesty conspire 
against him. But it lowers a man's genius to compose 
that for which his name is not to be answerable. I wrote 
on all subjects, even including Agriculture ; and smile but 
hear me ; for, odd as it may seem, I tell you the truth in 
saying that by writing on Agriculture, I acquired so much 
knowledge on the subject as to have been more than once 
complimented on that knowledge by practical fiLrmers." 
« » * « * 

In this unsatis&ctory state of health, and with barely 
sufficient employment to cover his daily expences, Camp- 
bell took up his residence at Sydenham. The wakeful 
malady under which he laboured compelled him to have 
recourse to opiates; and in a letter to Mr. Richardson, 
written a few days after his "flitting," he sa}™ : — ■"Since 
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I wrote my last confused letter to you, I have had a nap 
by dint of laudanum, and am better. But I continue still 
distressed about poor Alison, and tiierefore additionally 
anxious to hear from you . . You have now three nego- 
tiations on hand — ^first, to see if possible, some of Alison's 
family — and, to say, that beside my anxiety about Mr. A.'s 
health, i hare a deep r^ret on my mind, that I troubled 
a friend, so dear as he is, in the midst of sickness. Try 
for God's sake to see Mrs. A. I do not write to her for 
fear of intruding — ^but say that, for having been the cause 
of his sitting up to write on a bed of fflckneas *, I feel both 
Sony and ashamed. The nedrt commission is to tell 
Grahame that if I do not write to him, it iB not from 
lack of love but leisure. Tell him his congratulation added 
happiness to my possession of little Tony ; and that I 
long till the UtUe poet be writing verses on httle Hannah 1 
Poor James I I do deplore that his health is too like my 
own. — The third commission is to wait on my mother, to 
get the address of my brothers in America . . . The 
address that she gives you, write on an outer cover for 
each ; and do, my dear J., see them safely put in the post- 
office. The home postage will be some shillings ; I shall 
not cheat you of that — rogue as I am. I have a good 
deal of business on hand. Adieu ; and let me ever be 
thought of as yours eternally, T. 0. 

(Franked.) 

* To tha Rev. Mr. AUboh he bad written a fortnight preriouBly, reqnettiiig 
hia friendly advice and interference, in queHlions which involved hia pergonal 
interests ; but hia letter fonnd Mr. Alison serionaly ill— a cireamrtance which 
added greatly to his own suffering Hia "lait eonfnsed letter," as he calls 
it, was that already transcribad at page SI. The letters to his brothers in 
America, were written in the hope of coonteracting the effect of tlie "blow" 
so painfnlly allnded to in his reminiscences. But the trade was very bad, 
and he was left mngle-huided to provide for " two establishments." 
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During the autumn, he continued to voric at intervals 
upon the"AmiaU;"he wrote papers for the "Philosophical 
Magiunne ; " translated foreign correspondence for " The 
Star ; " attended at the office in town ; and by a daily 
journey of ten or twelve miles, going and returning, his 
strength began to improve, and he looked around for some 
popular theme on which to make imother trial of his 
powers. Nothing, however, turned up to his satisfaction ; 
neither his own inventive genius, nor the suggestions of his 
friends, could hit the mark ; and for many months he con- 
tinued in the same " inglorious employment of anonymous 
writing and compilation." At length, lus case having 
excited particular attention in one or two influential 
quarters, he was encouraged to hope tiiat he should not be 
overlooked by a liberal ministry, when supported by the 
good word of Lord Holland and liord Minto. In what 
form their patronage was to be expressed was still uncer- 
tun'; but " a situation under government, unshackled by 
conditional service," was that to which he aspired, and to 
which he vras entitled by his talents and character. With 
these &ir and reasonable expectations, which his friends 
were all anxious to see realised, time flew by ; and if it 
did not find him prosperous, it found him supporting his 
adversity with a fortitude that commanded respect. 

One chief source of income was the continued sale of 
the quarto edition of his Poems, the management of which 
in Scotland was confided as usual to Mr. Eichardson, to 
whom, on the 10th of December, he thus writes : — "I am 
just setting out for tiie funeral of a httle niece of my 
wife's ... I shall be much obliged to you to let me know 
the state of my affairs, as &r as regards my books ■ . I 
am closing my account on tiiat spore . . The reason of 
my troubling you is that, in the ' flitting ' I have mislaid 
one of your letters in which you inform me of a remittance ; 
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and I know not how much I have at different time$ received." 
. . . This was frequently the case ; any minute calcu- 
lation of money receiTed or diabursed, vraa an ezerciBe for 
which he had neither taste nor patience ; and of the real 
state of hia finances, his friends, in general, fcnev much 
more than himself. " I am always ready to shoot myself" 
be says, " when I come to the subject of cash accounto ; " 
and it will be seen in the course of these letters that he 
sometimes imagined himself rich when he was poor ; and, 
on one occasion, thought himself penniless, when, in fact, 
be had a good sum of bank-notes in his pocket. This, 
however, happened at a time when the aspect of his 
fortunes bad much improved ; hut a rooted disinclination 
to balance his expenditure and income drew him into 
many difficulties, which a very little calculation and fore- 
thought might hare prevented. 

Of the poetical pieces cautiously elaborated in the course 
of this year, three only were permitted to see the light. 
These were — " Lord Ullin's Daughter," " The Soldier's 
Dream," and "The Turkish Lady" — all of which had 
been sketched among the scenes to which they refer — the 
first in the island of Mull, and the two latter in Bavaria — 
but were not revised and finished until he had retired to 
Sydenham. The next on the anvil was " The Battle of 
the Baltic ; " which was composed at short intervals 
during the winter, and finished in April, but reduced, 
before publication, to nearly one half of the original 
stanzas, as preserved in his letter to Sir Walter Scott. 
This piece, like the two former, had passed the ordeal of 
private criticism with great (clot ; and as soon as it came 
before the public, was set to music and sung with applause 
by the great vocalists of the day. 

The announcement of a new poem by Walter Scott had 
just been received by the public with great delight, and 
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the perusal more than realised its ezpectationa. Of the 
original " Lay," some of the more striking passages had 
been seen by Campbell in manuscript ; and without a 
moment's hesitation he predicted its unbounded success. 
The volume forwarded to him from the author was acci- 
dentally detained by the way ; but he had heard his own 
opinion reiterated in every coterie; and when the pre- 
sentation copy reached Sydenham, " The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel" had been for some weeks a topic of general 
admiration. To the letter which accompanied it, Campbell 
thus replies — concluding with a narrative of strange adven- 
tures, which had greatly deranged the peace and comfort 
of his fiunily : — 

TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Stsenham Common, 9ti Febmary, 1B05. 

My dear Scott, 

It will seem incredible to you that your welcome 
letter, of date the 2nd of last monlli, should have reached 
Sydenham only this morning. It is explained by the 
affidavit of Mr. Orme, the bookseller, who says he delivered 
it to the wrong coach-oflBce ; and the gentry there, I 
suppose, from their over-ansiety to find me out, took suffi- 
cient time to make the search. Any man might be proud 
of such a present after reading ita contents ; and to receive 
it with a remembrance of yotu' esteem, is a circumstance 
that makes me both proud and pleased. I shall hand it 
down to my boy, the heir-apparent of my house, as a very 
valuable possession — it will teach him to keep good com- 
pany, since his father did not walk, in his youth, with 
little men. 

On the subject of the Poem — this monument of your 
genius which will be judged of by ages more impartial 
than the present — I can say nothing further than that the 
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joint effect of the whole is such as I expected from the 
inspired passages with which you dehghted me in recita- 
tion ; and that new passages arise to me on the first 
reading, of the same exalted stamp. Any minnte su^es- 
tion respecting peculiar beauties or imperfections, such as 
they seem in my eyes, I should like to make, in com- 
muning with yourself. On the former I should dwell at 
greater length — not from complaisance, but from necessity 
and truth. On the latter I could mak:e myself understood 
in three minutes' conversation ; but I am not trained 
critic enoi^h to write them. I am a novice at the voca- 
bulary of taste. I think I may soon have an opportunity 
of seeing you, and holding a conversation in which I shall 
be as impudent as the devil accusing Job. Of Edinburgh, 
I am glad to hear such agreeable news. God bless your 
meetings I I am unfortunate not to be among you. 

The style and strain of this letter will, I know, appear 
to have rather an air of lamp-hght than day-Ught writing. 
It is necessary to confess that I am a Uttle disturbed with 
some of the nervous affections, to which I am always 
subject when any accident disturbs either my health or 
rest — ^A pair of unlucky accidents have thrown Mrs. 
Campbell into sickness ; and by watching her, to relieve 
the other attendants, I have forfeited a good deal of whole- 
some sleep. . . My poor httle partner has been fright- 
ened, in a situation when frights are almost deiidly. The 
first cause of her agitation was the parting with an illus- 
trious prime minister, whom we disbanded from the 
kitchen. She had been recommended to us as feithfiil and 
sober ; and although she had more than human ugliness 
and masculine ferocity, and had been some years on board 
of a man-of-war with her husband, we trusted to the 
predictions of her panegyrists that she would turn out 
well. In five weeks, however, her slang broke out ; and 
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-vithin the seventh she discorered l^e whole catalogue of 
vices which a very ugly woman can be guilty of. One 
&,tal day she fell upon ua in a state of insane intoxication, 
venting cries of rage like a bacchanaUan, and tagged to 
our names all the opprobrious epithets which the Enghsh 
language supplies. An energetic mind in this state of 
inflammation, and a face, naturally Oorgonian, kindled to 
the white *heat of liiry, and venting the dialect of the 
damned, were objects sufficiently formidable to silence our 
whole household. The oratrix continued her imprecations 
till I locked up my wife, child, and nurse, to be out of 
her reach ; and, descending to the kitchen, paid her 
wages and thrust her forthwith out of my doors — she 
howled with absolute r^e. During the dispute she cursed 
us for " hell fire children of brimstone — whose religion waa 
the religion of cats and dogs " (we had not been in church 
at Sydenham) : I aekcd the virago — ^what was her religion, 
since her practice waa so devout. " Mine," says she, " is 
the religion of the Royai Navy ! " — at the same showing a 
Prayer Book. During the parley she made the best effort 
in her power to get hold of a dividing knife. Finally, this 
" Medea " — wishing no doubt (if she had only possessed the 
fiery nags and the winged chariot of Medea the elder) to 
cut all our throats and mount through the clouds to a 
foreign land — being disappointed in her haughty projects 
of revenge, cont^ited herself with burning a few muslin 
articles — ^greasing the shoe brashes — breaking some earth- 
enware, and with horrible exclamations whacking our poor 
cat to the very brink of her life. Having done so, and 
for want of a fiery chariot, she took the road to London 
on the top of a stage coach. 

Yesterday, my wife still continuing delicate in her 
health, I was taking a walk with her nearly within sight of 
our own door, which is a solitary part of the Common. An 

D 2 
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ill-looking mau, mounted on a beautiful horse, passed us. 
He went to both sides of the hill, came back, returned and 
came back again, after looking on the road to see if it was 
clear. On coming close to us, he demanded our names. I 
spoke to bim strongly at first, and threatened to call for 
assistance. He half dismounted — but hearing me holla 
to some workmen in the neighbourhood, he took his seat 
again, and after some incoherent expostulatiorff with me, 
rode off. — I got Mrs. Campbell with difficulty home in 
strong fits. The gentleman on horseback was instantly 
pursued, and caught after a hot pursuit He was brought 

before Justice B the pamphleteer. In his struggle 

to escape, I had the satisfaction to have a &ir excuse for 
giving him some hearty kicks, and twisting his handker- 
chief almost to the well-earned point of strangulation. 

His intention was clear ; but Justice B , finding he 

had not asked for money — chose to fine him in a trifle, 
and set him at large. I mean, however, not to rest on 
the decision of Justice Bowles — for we have got his name 
and address. This accident has nearly occasioned a very 
serious misfortune. — Mrs. Campbell is still feverish and ill, 
and will no doubt feel the consequences of this aflfair. I 
should have reckoned the transaction ten times pleasanter, 
if he had asked our money at once ; but it is a trick of 
these gentlemen to extort money by indirect means. His 
pistols he had probably thrown away before discovery ; 
there were strings about his belt which looked like what 
might be supporters of fire-arms. Justice B is cer- 
tainly not a second Daniel. 

With compliments to Mrs. Scott, I remain, my dear 
friend, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Campbell. 
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To his sister, who was anxious to improve her situation 
by removing to London or its vicinity, and had requested 
her brotber^B advice and " influence with the great," he 
thus writes : — 

TO MISS CAMPBELL. 

SYnENHA.H COHHON, iSik F^., 1805. 
Mt DBA* MaBT, 

I am happy that this guest is at last gone. . I 
wish the concerns of those nearer to my heart were 
as well arranged as those of this imbappy man.* I have 
been much obhged to Grahame in this affair. I shall be 
as ingenuous as possible in speaking of the subject you pro- 
pose to me. I cannot pretend to much interest among 
the great. I would not be rigbt in saying I have none. 
How near to mttcb, or none, my interest is, I cannot 
exactly say. One has no exact measure or standard of a 
thing so dependant on accident, or the feelings of others. 
I shall tell you how many people of the above sort I know 
in London. I know Lord Minto, the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, Lord Webb Seymour, Lord Henry Petty, and some 
others of that rank. I lived with the first, and still make 
friendly calls on him. The Marquis of Buckingham has 
also said he would be glad to see me at Stowe. Lord 
Webb Seymour once interested himself to get me a small 
employment, and failed. Lord Henry Petty has lately 
foiled in another. These men speak highly of my hterary 
character, and have been often heard to lament that I was 
not provided for. I have been introduced to others of the 
nobility, but acquaintance with them I never could keep 
up. It requires a life of idleness, dressing, and attendance 
on their parties. I exhausted a good deal of time and 
money in one London campaign ; I got no object attained 

' A relation, in whoiie affairs he bad taken a warm inUrest. 
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that I desired ; I acquired, certainly, a very genteel circle 
of acquaintance ; but having now my bread to make by 
industry, I could not possibly occupy my hours in forenoon 
calls and nightly loToes. I have still retained acqiiaint- 
ance with one or two respectable families, but not in the 
highest rank. I think they are better hearted than the 
higb gentry, and enter into one's affairs more in earnest. 
Lord Minto is a very worthy man. ... To the B. family 
I would not apply for anything . . . whether they will do 
anytbing for me, without application, is another question. I 
am sure, however, that they are not likely to be roused in 
the present instance . . . This is a relation of what I cannot 
do. I shall now state a short list of my can-does, and 
their several chances. I can write to Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, or rather cause my firiend Scott to write ; I can 
speak to the Lords Seymour and Petty to interest their 
female relatives ; I can speak to a son of Lord Dudley 
Ward, who knows many fashionable ladies. As to the 
chances of success, I must trust and hope for the best ; but 
the great are indifferent creatures ... I have some hopes 
from two intimate friends, a Mr. Weatou, of the City, and 
Sydney Smith, the preacher. I wish to God you had a 
situation here. If it can &cilitate the plan, I shall have a 
snug apartment for you at Sydenham, and there you are 
close by the great City. I meant to have applied to the 
Stuarts — but am knocked out of that quarter by a late event. 
It may seem a fault in my character that, having so many 
great and good friends, I can get nothing done, either for my 
own advantage or the benefit of those I love. It was a re- 
mark of your worthy aunt, in depreciating my character to 
the Sinclairs, that " I made friends, but never kept them." 
I am not surprised that a person so unlike myself should 
think exactly so of me. I feel, however, the injustice of 
the observation in the value I attach to friendship. I have 
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all my early and equal friends still attached to me, and I 
hare reason to think very tndy. The great and the rich 
have been kind to me, and have said such things as would 
have made you beliere I was to be amply provided for. 
As to intimacy, I never could even wish it with them ; it 
is got by sacrificing independent feelings. I have never 
parted with the best part of my character. The things I 
have mentioned you may rely on my doii^ eagerly. 
. . . I shall write to-morrow to Walter Scott . . I 
shall wait with impatience to hear from you if anything 
occurs. , . I remain your affectionately attached, T. C. 

Faithful to his pronaise, Campbell made every eflfort to 
carry out the plan submitted to him by his sister, and 
with ultimate success. In the meantime he writes to his 
"old crony" in a strain of various and characteristic 
humour. 

TO JOHN RICHARDSON. ESQ. 

Sydenham, Miavh Itk, 1805. 

Mt dbab Fbibnd, 

Our intercourse, if ever suspended by indulgence 
of laziness on either side, ought not to be resumed wi^ 
apolt^es. I have felt — after an absence that divides you 
from my eyes, but not my affection, that I have too good 
a remembrance of you to need written memorandums. I 
see so very few new friends, that I cannot well forget my 
ancients ; and I have only one person, always at my elbow, 
who has any right to my thoughts and conversation. Our 
amusement, in general, is to tell over old stori^ each 
to the other ; and my worthy partner is as intimate with 
Jemmy Grahame, John Richardson and Co., as an old 
student with Homer and Virgil. 

In spite of this power of remembrance, however, I think 
it would be pleasanter on both sides, if we were to write 
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oftener. Our letters ought to be frequent, if they should 
even be short. I should like just a hit at me every 
decade, with a watchman's cry of "All's well! — a fine 
smiling business — a cold frosty mistress" — or any such 
occurrence in hfe. If these notices, however, have been 
scarce of late, we shall have the more to talk of when you 
come to Sydenham, " You come to Sydenham!" I hear 
the paper echoing this again and again to the pen ! It is a 
sweet and pleasant echo ! I will give your back a dunt 
that will make it ring when I push you pell-mell over the 
threshold of my cottage. In with you ! See, that 's my 
wife — kiss her (only once) ; and that's my boy, as impudent 
a dog as ever looked you in the face. And look at my 
garden, in which the kail is growing that w to be your 
pot-luck! The Dorking cock is strutting in the yard, 
whose spurs are to be sawed off, when he is to be pre- 
sented for a fine young Turkey to you ! When Dorky 
has sated your stomach, then we shall have his gizzard 
bedevilled to relish the happy. Oh — 

" I will drink wine with you, 

Bobin A.dair!" &c. 

Alas ! John, my heart is getting up the hill again, and 
growing light enough to be a fit receptacle for these happy 
anticipations. But of late I have been grist to the mill of 
adversity ! If you have seen Jemmy Grahame lately, his 
mention of my name might introduce an explanation of 
what I mean. If not, away with even the memory of 
sorrow.* In the " Star," perhaps, you will see a public 
complaint of the unfit punishment that was passed on the 
ruffian." »*^**»»* 

* Here faUowB the <d»nning adventare in tile fotpst, alreulj quoted in hia 
letter to Walter Scott; and of which an account appeared in the "Star," 
complaining of the lenity with which the mfGan, a highwajinan, had been 
treated by the magistrate. 
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Had I been left, alone with him, I believe I had the 
strength which rage supplies, bo full within me, that 
I could have mastered a stronger man than this wretch 
appeared to be. ... I have been greatly agitated, 
as might be expected, by the -consequences of this fright 
on Matilda's health . . She is better ; but we shall be 
obliged, for the sake of medical attendance, to go to 
London. I owe you my warm thanks for your 

care and accurate account of my quarto edition in Edin- 
bui^h. Till Matilda he well, I cannot ari'est the 

course of my expenses. I pray you slack not regard, 
though I be s, troublesome correspondent. It may some 
day be in my power to testily the value I have set on the 
friend who knows all my cares, because his sympathy for 
them is greatest . .' T. C. 

The first idea of the " Specimens of the British Poets," 
in which he had already made some progress, and the 
original sketch of "The Battle of the Baltic," are thus 
communicated in a private letter. 



TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ, 

Sydenham, MareA 27, 1S05. 
Mt DEAfi Fbiend, 

I have been for some time engaged in a work 
in which I have meant to consult you for advice and 
direction. It is compilatory — but if I receive the aid of a 
few such men as yourself, I shall do some service to the 
public. It is a collection of the best specimens of English 
Poetry. With ten Nestors, Agamemnon could have taken 
Troy ; but with fewer adjutants I shall encompass the 
British Parnassus, and bring it to capitulate. — I only mean 
to my powers of compilation ; for my poetical vein has 
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ceaaed to beat. I am stagnated by the cares of the world. 
I have only foi^ht one other' batUe — it is Copenhagen.* 
I wonder how you will like it in its incorrect state. — 



THE BATTLE OP COPENHAGEN. 

1. Of Ndaon and tiie Dorth, 

Sing the day. 
When, their liaughty powera to vex, 
He engaged the Daniah decks ; 
And with twenty floating wreclu 

Crowned the &ay. 

2. All bright, in April's sun. 

Shone the day ; 
When a Sritiah fleet came down. 
Through the ialanda of the crawn, 
And by Copenhagen town 

Took their stay. 

3. In arms the Danish shore 

Prondly shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand, 
And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on. 

4. For Denmark here had drawn 

All her might ; 
From her battle-sbips so vast 
She had hewn away the mast, 
And at anchor to the last 

Bade them fight. 

■ Aa the alteratiQns and omiaaions in the printed copy of tbig ballad 
are munerooa and striking, the reader will not be displeased to have an 
opportonity of comparing the ballad, "in its incorrect state," with that 
in which it now stands among hia finished poems — where Mght lUnzsa wan 
rejected, and all the othen more or leas altered, while it wae passing through 
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6. Aikother noble Beet 
Of their line 
Bode out, but these were nought 
To the batterieB which the; brou^t. 
Like LeviathanB afloat 
In the brine. 

6. It was ten of ThundAy morn, 

B; the chime. 
As diey diiited on their path 
There wa« ailence deep as death. 
And the boldest held his breath 

For a time — 

7. Ere a first and fatal ronnd 

Shook the flood ; 
Breiy Dane looked out that day, 
Like the red wolf on hia prey. 
And he aware his flag to sway 

O'er our blood. 

8. Not such a mind posseta'd 

England's tar ; 
'Twaa the love of noble game 
Set his oaken heart on flame, 
For to him 'twas all the same 



9. All hands and eyes on watd). 
As they keep ; 
By their motion light as wings. 
By each step that haughty springs, 
You might know them for the kings 
Of the deep ! 

10. Twas the Edgar first that smote 
Denmark's line ; 
As hei flog the fOTemost soar'd, 
Murray stamp'd his foot on board, 
And an hundred cannons roared 
At the sign I 
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11. Three rfieera of bU the fleet 
Sung Huzza! 
Then, from centre, rear, and van, 
Eveiy captain, every man. 
With a lion's he«t began 
To the tray. 

13. Oh, dark gien soon the heavens — 
For each gun. 
From its adamantine lips. 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like a hurricane eclipse 
Of the BUS. 

13. Three hours the raging fire 

Did not slack ; 
But the fourth, their signals dieai 
Of diatresB and wreck appear. 
And the Dane a feeble cheer 

Sent us back. 

14. The voice decay'd; their shots 

Slowly boom. 
They ceased — and all is wail. 
As they strike the shattcr'd sail, 
Or in conAagration pale 

Light the gloom. 

16. Oh, death — it was a sight 
Fill'd our eyes I 
But we rescued many a crew 
From the waves of scarlet hue, 
Ero the aoea of England flew 
O'er her prize. 

16. Why ceas'd not here the strife. 

Oh, ye brave ? 
Why bleeds old England's band. 
By the fire of Danish land. 
That smites the very hand 

Stretch'd to save P 
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17. But the Britons Bent to warn 

Deamark's town ; 
Proud foes, let vengeance sleep ! 
If another chain-Bhot sWeep — 
All your navy in the deep 

Shall go down I 

18. Then, peace instead of death 

Let ns bring! 
If you 'U yield your conquer'd fleet. 
With the crews, st England's feet, 
And make submission meet 

To our £ing. 

19. The Dane retum'd, a truce 

Glad to bring ; 
He would yield his conquer'd fleet 
With the crews at England's feet 
And make submisuon meet 

To our King ! 

20. Then death withdrew his pall 

From the day ; 
And the sun look'd Bmiling bright 
On a wide and woeful sight 
Where the fires of fimeral light 

Died away. 

31. Tet all amidst hei wrecks 

And her gore. 
Proud Denmark blest our Chief 
That he gave her wounds relief; 
And the Bounds of joy and grief 

FiU'd her shore. 

SS. All round, outlandish criea 
Loudly broke ; 
But a nobler note was rung 
When the BritiBh, old and young, 
To their bands of mnsic sung 
" Hearts of oak ! " 
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23. Cheer t dieert 6tim park and tower, 

London town t 
When the King ihall tide m state 
From St. James's royal gate. 
And to all bis Peers relate 

Our renown! 

24. "nie bells shall ringi the day 

Shall not close, 
Bat a blaze of dtiea bright 
Shall illmninate the night, 
And the wine-«up shine in light 

As it flows ! 

26. Yet — ^yet, amid the joy 

And nproar, 
Let ta think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep 
All beside thy rocky steep, 

Elsinore 1 

S6. Brare hearts, to Britain's weal 

Once so true 1 
Though death has qnench'd your flame, 
Yet immortal be your name I 
For ye died the death of fame 

With Biou ! 

27. Soft sigh the winda of Heaven 

O'er your graTe 1 
While the billow monmful rolls 
And the mermaid's song condoles. 
Singing — glory to the souls 

Of the Brave I 

I began widi describing my present undertaking on the 
Poets to be selected — I mean the first-rate Poets — and I 
have set firet-rate judges to name what they consider the 
beet passages. These opinions — taken along with another 
standard of taste, to ■which I pay due deference, viz., 
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general opimoii — Bhall decide my own humble choice. Will 
you do me then a favour, my dear fiiTourite of hving 
Poets, to be in this instance a judge of the merits of the 
dead 1 WUI you mark the passages in Chatterton which 
please you, referring me, with a slight description of what 
the passage contfdns, to the page of Anderson's edition, 
where I may read the same. From Chatterton I cannot 
admit into my compilation more than ten or twelve pages 
of 128 lines to l^e page. I hare also a &your to request, 
that your friend Erskine would give me his assistance in 
reading " Falconer's Shipwreck," and give me in his 
report on ihe best passage, not exceeding a few pages, to 
be selected. In his taste I confide as much as any man 
alive.* I meant to ask Alison's discriminating and fine 
judgment of poetical merit ; but I fear he is not strong 
enoogh to be troubled with any commission. If you will 
write me on this subject, it will give me great comfort. 
The task of this compilation appears easy ; but to be well 
discharged, it is really fatiguing. I am wading through 
oceans of bad poetiy, where not a fish is to be caoght. 
Believe me, affectionately yours, 

T. Campbell. 

This letter was promptly acknowledged by Mr. Scott, + 
whose approbation of the scheme of the British Poets 
was accompanied with great admiration of the new ballad ; 
and with such an authority in his &.vour, Campbell resumes 



• William Ertkine, Esq., adyooite.— See Vol. 1., page 243. 

t On the 12th April, in a letter to Mr. James Bftllantjne, he IB7B : " I have 
imagined a my saperb work. What think yon of a compkta sditiaK of 
Britiih Poets, ancient and modem 1 Johnson's is imperfect and ont of print; 
•0 is Bell's, which is a Lillipntisn thing ; and Anderson's, the most complete 
in point of nnmber, is most contemptible in exeention, both of the editor and 
printn. Tharo is a tchemt for jon t " 7^ Zfft, VoL II., page 44. 
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the correspondence, and thus lays open to him his views 
and circumstances : — 

TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

SvDENHAH, Jpril lOtA, 1805. 

My dear Scott, 

For a letter so valuable in every respect as your 
last, I sit down to offer you my gratefid acknowledgments, 
especially for the encouragement you give me respecting 
the sea song, which is to form part of a second volume, 
very soon to bring me again before the pubhc. It is to go 
along with Lochiel and Hohenlindea — with the poems at the 
end of my 4to volume — and a Turkish little story about the 
siege of Belgrade, of which I know not what, how much, 
or how Uttle, or how much less than little I may make of 
it. I was always a dead bad hand at telling a story ; and, 
if your own poetry be excepted, I know no one of Scot- 
land bom who has the narrative fiaculty. 

In return for such a letter as yours, I feel considerable 
embarrassment in sending you another request, of a nature 
more indelicate and troublesome than the last I sent you. 
What I have to say, however, respecting the usage I have 
met with from one of my booksellers, and some circum- 
stances in my situation, it is probable that either Richard- 
son, or Alison, or Gr^ame — knowing your friendly interest 
in my affairs — may have accidentally spoke of to you in the 
course of conversation. The case is this — I have connexion 
at present with two booksellers. Constable and Co., on whom 
I am drawing, and have drawn liberally for the compilation, 
on which I subsist at present with comfort. Constable's 
conduct to me has been very friendly. With Doig I 
have an account open ; but his usage is uncivil, and his 
poverty and hard-fistednesa so truly Scotch, that I really 
feel more hurt in asking my own from him, than I should 
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feel in aeking adrances of a liberal dealer. ... Id the mean- 
time, baring Bome debts to discharge in London, I have 
no other way of settling my afl^tirs than by requesting a 
temporary accommodation, where I can apply on the score 
of friendship ; and where I hare reason to think there is 
a full reliance on my principles being honourable. The 
adrance of 50/.* at present is a serious favour to ask of 
you ; but I hope the disagreeable impression of my con- 
duct will be effaced when I say, as I can say with 
safety, that the money with which I can repay it, is at 
IhJB moment my legal due. ... I hare troubled you, there- 
fore, because I think you know me, and think me such a 
man as would Uve uneasily, if, after obtaining a proof of 
your kindu^s and confidence, I did not evince myself 
worthy of it by subsequent conduct. The time of repay- 
ment I shall fix a little furUier off tjian I could state, if I 
expressed my fair hopes. At all events, therefore, I may 
say that this summer I shall be able to inclose a draft for 
immediate discount. 

* * * * * 

Believe me, my dear Scott, yours sincerely, 

Thomas Campbell. 

F, S. It is surely good news to send a poet of the first 
order, that the great verdict of Foxf is among the classical 
tastes given in warm admiration of your " Lay of the Last 
Minstrel" T. C. 

On receipt of the draft, Campbell writes : 

• This letter is endoned by Sir W. Bcott— " Thomu Campball, uwwered — 
•ndcaiiig letter to Longman and Beet, denring them to accept my dnft for 
sai. lOt." 

t " I h&TB had & flattering Mtnnuice of Mr. Fox's approbation, mixed vitli 
a cenmre of mj Enlogy on the Viaconutof Dundee." — LttUr toBwrgt BBii, 
Eiq., JAfe of Sir Walttr SeoH, vol. ii. p. 49. 

TOl. n. K 
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TO WALTER 800TT, ESQ. 

SrDENBAH, Jpril 2&M, 1805. 

My dear Scow, 

I receired yesterday yotir letters, and that to 
Longman has succeeded as well as possible. In the fever 
of a temporary complaint, called by Frenchmen "Le 
Catch-cold," I hare just command of pen and eyesight 
sufficient to thank you with a most grateful heart for a 
kindness — and a kindness most agreeably done. I reaJly 
will nerer forget the impression I felt on reading your 
letter. The consciousness of having been obliged to have 
recourse to what is, even among friends, a trial of friend- 
ship, and a something connected with indelicacy, had 
given me a little uneasiness ; but your style and manner 
of writing is bo ftdl of confidence and of unaffected kind- 
ness, as entirely to relieve me. I am infinitely encouraged 
by what you say of your own fortune. I thought it had 
been founded on paternal inheritance. I hold your pro- 
gress before me as a comfortable encouragement, to shew 
what a cheerful and industrious use of talents can accom- 
plish. I dehght to think of your happiness I having a 
sympathetic anticipation that your brother bard, on the 
bleaker knows of Parnassus, may one day batten in such 
another rich enclosure as your own habitation. I thank 
Grod, I have very tolerable prospects : I have now so 
many pleasing incitements to industry — such a wife and 
such a child as would make any but the heart of a 
scoundrel beat with no other msh than to get forward 
in life for their sakes. In London, it is true, I have 
but few intimate friends ; these, however, I scarcely 
want, having so much inestimable companionship at 
my own fireside. I may safely say I have not a 
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niueteenth part of the disagreeable ebbing of spirits 
which, I was conscious, in my state of celibacy made me 
often a burthen to myself ; and only at particular times, 
a sufiferable associate to those I loved most The early 
part of my life, however, was a devil of a scene — it was 
cursed with a number of events, which are known scarce 
to any but my^lf But Absinthion, the star of bitter- 
ness, has seemed to set on my fortune — it is now out of 
my system altogether. 

Now I have a serious advice to ask on a literary subject, 
and I pre&ce it with this request, that you will let it 
be a secret between us. I want some tolerable poem, 
French or German, to translate, and I wish you to choose 
it for me — any one about the size from 600 to 1000 
lines .... Do you know aa3rthing of Moncrif, a French 
poet? I have done a pretty tale, I think, from him — 
"Alls and Alexis" — I have made the lover, however, 
a namesake of yours, for "Ardebat Alexim" always 
horrifies me. 

There is a Mohawk Indian in town, who whoops the 
WOT-whoop to ladies in drawing-rooms, and is the reigning 
rage of the town this season. He is an arch dog, and 
palms a number of old Scotch tmies (he was educated in 
the woods by a Scotchwoman), for Indian opera airs, on 

his discerning audience. B s the poet, somebody told 

me, being one of the spectators of this wonder, at 
hearing of proposals for the whoop, was seen to shrink 
with a look of inexpressible horror, and hide himself be- 
hind a sofa. — Adieu, my dear Friend; believe me sin- 
cerely yours, 

Thos. Campbell.* 



• ThU letter is endoreed by Sir W. Scott :— " Tom Campbell, April 1806. 
Acknowledge the advance of fifty gnineaa by Longman and Co." 
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After a negoUation of sereral weeks with the London 
publishers, Campbell again writes to his gifled ftiend and 
coadjutor. 

TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Sydenham, /km Srd, 1806. 

Mt deae Scott, 

Messrs. Cadell and Davies have communicated 
to me the intelhgence of our Uterary projects having 
coincided, as to name and nature, on the subject of the 
British Poets. What is it that jGneas says of perishing 
by the hand of Achilles 1 I rejoice that the plan is 
taken from me by a hand so powerful, I really do, my 
dear Scott : it would hare gone to my heart to see any of 
the hodmandods of hterature proposing for this gigantic 
plan : but to see it in your hands, I am happy, for the 
Bake of taste taxd my native country. You will do it 
gloriously, deeply and strongly, with research to inform 
us, fire to warm us, and taste to enl^hten us. 

I know not what to say to Mr. Cadell's propc»i1don 
about joining me in the undertaking — a proposition which 
be said he would make to yourself and Mr. Constable. 
As to the butteraceous bookseller, I hare no objections to 
him ; but I am sure I should prove a so-so associate with 
you. I thought it proper, however, to let you know how 
far I had gone with the London gentry, lest they, devising 
cunningly to ask our terms separately, should found an 
over-reaching bargain . . . They asked my terms for 
thirty hves, and I gave in the same estimate which Sir 
James Mackintosh offered — a thousand pounds. Now, 
verbum sapietUi — they are the greatest ravens on earth 
with whom we have to deal — ^liberal enough as booksellers 
go — but still, you know, ravens, croakers, suckere 
of innocent blood and Uving men's brains 1 . . . 
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One man offered to stake his whole reputation on the 
vork for 150/. This was told to me — as a damper is 
thrown over muBlio that is going to be singed — but I still 
took what Doctor Anderson calls high ground, and talked 
of a lOOOi as a smal] perquisite for this labour. I told 
the bookseller that a reputation that waa staked so cheap, 
did not deserve to be impaled — whereat the bookman 
laughed, conceiving that it must be wit as it was a pun. 

Now tell me freely, my dear Scott, as to your views 
of the undertaking ; if they are serious and long devised, 
then I m\ist not think of joining you in the most distant 
mode of responsibility ; but if you have only lately thought 
of the work, I may not be quite useless to you, unpre- 
pared as I am. I request you, by the true and trust- 
able sincerity of your disposition, to let no stepping- 
stones of delicacy be between us. Just let me know 
that you come to the work with deliberate preparation, 
and I shall think it a fair and friendly warning to quit a 
thing, which in frienddiip and confidence I owe to you. 
I have no great idea of my own capability, and a perfect 
conedousDess of being unprepared for any immediate 
attack on it. I shall be obliged to you to communicate 
your ideas to me, respecting the nature and extent of any 
part I could undertake, with no other preparation than a 
general acquaintance with poetry, and enthusiasm in the 
feeling of its beauties. I know it is treating you with too 
much Uberty to talk thus of bookseller's terms, because 
yottr lot in hfe is as independent of them as miTie is not. 
But my only intention is that these cunning ones should 
not get between us, before we have some communication on 
Uie subject. As to terms, it is of consequence to the 
general cause of letters, that neither journeymen like 
myself, nor masters — independent artists like you, should 
be over-reached in their transactions. C * * is a deep 
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draw-'well. I was really duped by him It is oot 

two months since he made me absolutely believe he had 
not been meant by nature for a bookseller. But Giod 
knows, he is not the worst of the bunch. Will you favor 
me with a few lines on the subject ^ . . My son, Alison 
Campbell, was horn last Sunday. 

Believe me, your affectionate friend, 
Thomas Campbell. 

In reference to this family event, which, owing to cir- 
cumstances already noticed, had been looked for with long 
and painful soUcitude, Campbell thus writes to the god- 
fether of his child— the Rev. Mr. Alison. 

Sydenham, Jime SM. 1806. 
My DBAEE8T AlISON, 

I have pronounced, according to jaxir prescrip- 
tion, a benediction on the httle black poU of the Kev. 
little Archibald Alison ; but I have been so mudi accus- 
tomed to pronounce execrations on a bookseller of late, 
that my tongue has lost its Christian piety .... It seems 
that &te has determined I should have friends by making 
me need them. . . . For a letter which made me, 
if possible, love your little namesake better than ever, 
and in return for such expressions as the best and most 
benevolent heart alone could dictate, I send you in this 
scrawl a troublesome commission.* . . . Telford tells 
me you have a wiff — I wish to God you had a mitre ! 

T. C. 



■ This " troubleKime commusion " U a long &nd minute atatement of the 
question, ab«ftdf mentioned at page 18, and which was ultimately settled by 
the friendly negotiationB of Mr. Alison, James Grahune, and Mr. Cockbam. 
It contains much characteristic and cauatic humour, but is not of a natnre to 
interest the general reader. See Note, page 17. 
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This letter waa followed by an increase of domestic 
anxieties, which interrupted his efforts for bringing the 
scheme of the Poets to maturity ; but as soon as these 
were aJleviated, he thus retiuns to the subject : — 



TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Sydenham, June 2861, 180S. 

Dbae Scott, 

In the behef that we should be able to accommo- 
date easily between ourselyes, any difference of opinion we 
might have about the plan of the British Poets, I took the 
liberty of acting as your representative in submitting pro- 
posals to the trade. I proposed the work to be edited in 
volumes simitar to Dr. Anderson's, (only) in size — the 
number of volumes about fifteen, plus or minus ; Johnson's 
Poets, with their lives, to be the centre of the work : 
your ancient Poets, antecedent to Cowley, to be the right 
wing ; and my department, the modems since Johnson, 
with Bamsay, whom Johnson omitted, to be the left flank 
of the whole. I thought the Poets before Cowley could 
not be fewer than fifteen ; nor do I think any rational 
Christian critic can diminish the number ; and, to ' be 
responsible for giving a body of English Poetry since the 
period at which Johnson leaves off, I would not wish to 
be stinted to a much smaller calculation. It is true there 
is not the tenth part of Poets — real and spirit-proof-Poets, 
in the few years of this period that may be found in yours ; 
but we are bound with the modems, as with near relations, 
to take notice of smaller recommendations than would carry 
weight fi*om remoter consanguinity. I must have Ramsay, 
who is one of my chief favourites — Bums, Cowper, 
Mason, Goldsmith, Darwin, SmoUett, Falconer, Churchill, 
Armsferong, Logan, Green, T. Warton, Chatterton, and I 
suppose Michael Bmce, and surely Beattie. Besides, with 
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what propriety, even if some of these worthies wei» tm- 
niched, coold I pretend to be the editor of Modern Poetry, 
and omit Langhorae, Wilkie, Mickle, Glover, Penrose, and 
Johnson himself^ Penrose is author of one of the very 
finest poems in the English language — " The Field of 
Battle." How far below fifteen could you reduce the listl 
I submitted my proposal of a lumping thousand to the 
proprietors of the Johnson edition. Some of the more 
liberal booksellers stood the shock very well, but among 
the herd of the lower tribe, the proposal fell like a bomb- 
shell, and made them disperse in great alarm. I proposed 
to divide our labour and profits. Oadell and Davies 
were sorry for the vote being against me, and I beUeve 
would give the sum ; but the general opinion was, that I 
should be exhorted to devise a plan with you, compre' 
bending fewer poets and of less cost 

The time also aiarmed them ; for I demanded not to be 
bound to finish my part under eighteen months. Books, 
I think, are not to be promised by the calendar ; so I 
am recommended to concert a new plan. , . . But 
how can I propose to you to stint your plan to the 
narrowed limits tiiey require, after drawing off your 
attention from a great design of your own ? How 
many below the mark oi jifie&i, is it possible or probable 
that you will reduce the number of poets in the pro- 
digious space of time between Chaucer and Cowley ? or 
how much, below the sum of 500/. a-piece, is it fiiir for 
us to reduce remuneration % For my own part, I know 
the pestering trouble of piddng up anecdotes about the 
modems will occupy my time for a year, ... It 
will certainly cost me joume;^ to Oxford, Scotland, and 
elsewhere. Now, I have a still higher idea of the import- 
ance of ifoi£r taste. As a joint concern, your reputation 
is at st^e. . . . 
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I mean to be quite obstinate on this subject. I will not 
abate a fiirthing in my demand. I wish to have your 
sanction, in rejection of their proposal to put the great 
plan of our national poetry and poetical biography on a 
dirty little scale. The upshot will probably be breaking 
off on the difiference of terms ; and then your old 
arrangement with Constable will probably discourage 
competition, I shall in that case embark in a scheme on 
which I have for some time cogitated — a Collection of 
genuine Irish Music, and translations from the Irish, 
adapted as words, to which I can obtain access. Do you 
think it will do ? I will transcribe a little song, which I 
mean to belong to the collection, though the subject is 
Gaelic* 

Pray can you direct me where to find some good notes 
for Lodtiel's Warning ? I shall be much obliged to you to 
mention this when you write. 

Beheve me, with great sincerity, your affectionate friend, 
T. Campbell. 

The result of these negotiations, as clearly foretold in 
this letter, was " the breaking off on the difTerence of 
terms;" and the "superb work," which was to have united 
in one grand design the names of Scott and Campbell, fell 
suddenly to the ground. " But the public," as Mr. Lock- 
hart has well observed, " had no trivial compensation upon 
the present occasion, since the failure of the original pro- 
ject led Mr. Campbell to prepare for the press those 
' Spedmens of EngUsh Poetry,' which he illustrated witJi 
sketches of biography and critical essays, alike honourable 
to his learning and taste."t 

* Here follows " Loid Ullin's D&aghter," thirteen Btanzas, which do not differ 
from the published copy. 
t In Mr. LocUurt'a Ldfe of Sir Walter Scott, th« whole echeme of the 
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In a long letter to Mr. Alison, written with paternal 
fondneee, from " the nursery," Campbell gives a hmnorous 
portraiture of his two boys — the elder tui infent only 
twelve months old. 

" 1 7th July. * * Yoiy beloved namesake is growing 
a sweet and beautiful child. The elder, Telford, I am sorry 
to send you less favourable accounts of. Don't alarm your- 
self, however, for his health ; it is his moral dispositions which 
are become rude and savage ! . . . He talks a language 
like man in bia pristine barbarity, consisting of unmodu- 
lated cries and indefinite soimds. He is rapacious, and 
would eat bread and milk till the day of judgment ; but 
he ia obliged to stint his stomach to five loaves, and as 
many pints of milk, per diem, besides occasional repasts. 
He is mischievous, and watches every opportunity to poke 
out httle Ahson'g eyes, and tear the unformed nose from 
his face ! He had not been christened, but only named, 
till Alison and he were converted to Christianity together. 
The watering of the young plants was a very uncommon 
scene. Telford scolded the clergyman, and dashed down 

British PoeU ia thai concisaly stated : " It was first opened to Comtable, who 
entered into it with eagerness. They found presentlj that Messrs. Csdell and 
Davies, and some of the other London poblishers, had a similar plan on foot ; 
and, after an ausnecessfnl negotiation with Mackiutoah, were now actually 
treating with CampbeU for the Biographical Prefaces. Scott proposed that 
the Edinburgh and London houses should join in the adventure, and that the 
editorial task should be shared between himself sud his brother poet. To 
this both Messrs. Cadell and Mr. Campbell warmly assented ; but the design 
ultimately fell to the ground, in consequence of the booksellers refusing to 
admit certain works, which both Scott and Campbell insisted apon. Such has 
been the fate of varions similar schemes both before and since ; while Scott, 
Mr. Foster ultimately standing otf, took on himself the whole burden of a 
new edition, as well as biography, of Dryden. The body of booksellers mean- 
while combined in what they still called a general edilion of the English 

Poets, under the supeiintendence of one of their own Omb-street Tsasab." 

Vol U. p. 46. 
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the bowl with one Bmaeh of his Herculean arms. He 
continued boasting and scolding the priest till a wild cry of 
Y-ar-meoI from the clerk astonished him into silence. 
The first meeting of Telford and his young friend of tiie 
nursery was direrting. T. had seen no live animal of 
the same size, except the lambs on the Common, which 
he had been taught to salute by the appellation of B-a-a ! 
This was for some time his nickname for your namesake. 

The importance of these pieces of information may well 
be called in question ; but you remember the anecdote of 
some one who was found on hia knees playing with his 
bairns, and who asked his visitor — " Have you ever been a 
&thert" I shall not incur your contempt by confessing 
that I hare worn out the knees of my breeches, not so 
much by praying as by creeping after Telford, the rum- 
busticat dog I What would we give to have one day of ^ou 
at Sydenham to join our creeping party I Excuse a letter 
from the nursery, and behove me, with all the milk of a 
foster-brother's kindness, your affectionate 

T. Campbell. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LITE AT STDBNHAU. 

In tlie meantime considerable progress was made in the 
"Annals," the proofs of which, at the Author's solicitation, 
were revised by Mr. Alison, to whom he writes : " I am 
anxious to know whether your health and time will permit 
me to draw thus largely on your friendship for performing 
so dry a task. . . I still continue to wish in vain for 
the return of my old health and strength. I have been 
advised to use sea-bathing. Do you know of any pleasant 
situation on the western coast that you would reconmiend. 
It must be retired, but not a perfect hermitage neither ; 
for I can't do without books, nor can my wife want a 
market . . I think bathing would give me strength. 
The cold bath waa advised to me at Sydenham ; but woe 'a 
me ! our water is brought on carta, and costs two shilhugs 
a barrel, so that bathing here is no joke 1 For 

reasons too, I aasure you, not perfectly selfish, I wish to 
hear from you. . . I long to see your hand, since I 
cannot see your &ce. Affectionately yours, 

T. C." 

During the early part of summer, his health, though deli- 
cate, did not interrupt his hterary industry. He prepared a 
new edition of his Poems ; and his mind was cheered with 
a fair prospect of carrying out the Uterary plan submitted 
to Walter Scott But after this scheme was indefinitely 
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postponed, and when no other encouraging project arose 
to fill its place, his mental energy began to Sag ; and he 
relapsed into a series of bodily ailments, which were much 
aggravated by the force of his imagination. Could he hare 
reasoned coolly at the moment, he would have seen no 
real cause for despondency ; for, as he himself has recorded, 
it was " with the shadow rather than the substance that he 
had to contend ;" and too many of his hours were em- 
bittered by the mere habit of anticipating evils which 
never arrived. In these fits of depression, which belaboured 
in Tain to conceal, Mrs. Campbell was ever "kind and 
asedduous;" and cheered at home, and encouraged by his 
fiunHiar friends, he made strong and repeated efforts 60 
conquer the melancholy, to which he "was so naturally 
prone." But the difSculty of arranging matters with one 
of his publishers, who threatened him with a law-suit, was a 
source of irritation, which every additional letter on tiie 
subject revived ; and suffering, as he fomly believed, under 
protracted injuries for which there was neither hope of 
redress nor apparent limits, his correspondence became 
deeply coloured with gloomy presages of the fixture. 

This state of morbid sensibility is but too well illustrated 
by the following letter, in whic^ aiao he reluctantly con- 
fesses tiie necessity of having recourse to another edition 
of his Poems by subscription : — 

TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ. 

Stdenhah, ^vffiut 291k, 1806. 

Mr DBAR John, 

Since I wrote you last, I have always checked 
my wish for hearing from you again, by rejecting how 
little amusement my correspondence can now afford you, 
when I have scarcely anything to communicate but anxieties 
of mind, or complahits about indisposition — and therefore 
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how little right I have to your punctual attention. But 
when I reflect on old days of happiness in your society, I 
fly to it as the only resource I can find. . . Three 
months have new elapsed since I hare known what it was 
to he down or rise — to spend a night or day without a 
disordered state of body, that has made my existence 
burthensome and useless. My debihty has increased to 
such a point, that I can take no exercise except riding. 
There was a time when I little expected a walk of a mile 
to knock me up ; but now it is otherwise ; confinement to 
the bouse is so noxious to my spirits, that I am forced to 
the only mode of exercise I can support, which is on horse- 
back ; and that, in the present bad weather, has induced other 
ailments, which are only preferable to entire imprisonment. 
Debility gaining ground at this rate, cannot last long. I 
speak without affectation to you, my dearest friend, who 
luiTe known my most intimate thoughts, when I say that 
a sort of comfort comes over my mind, when I think that 
the consummation, one way or other, must soon arrive. . . 
There is something in one's internal sensations that tells 
more of really progressive disorder in the constitution, 
than medical prognostics can describe — and those sensa- 
tions I am certainly conscious of feeling. The irregular 
but incessantly returning fits of weakness ; the heavy and 
alarm-bell pulsations of the heart ; loss of appetite, and a 
deep oppression through the whole frame, have lasted so 
long, that I cannot possibly have stamina to support them 
much longer. Could anything restore me to what I once 
was, life would have some value — much and dearly should 
I love it I But what prospect is existence to me, when my 
mind is so hampered in its efibrts, that I hardly finish a 
sentence of a common letter, without an oppressive struggle. 
What prospect to see a wife and family that I love, depend- 
ing on a morbid valetudinarian, whose nerves of industry 
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are cut asunder by sickness ! The perusal of a few pages 
half ferers me ; and it would need the day entire and 
healthy, to fulfil the responsilaUty I have before me. Yet 
the dreadful and melancholy idea of leaving my unfortu- 
nate wife and in&nts on this wide world, binds me to 
existence. I shudder at what may happen if they are 
left — aa it is not impossible they may soon be. I will not 
deny that the very rejection on this possibiUty makes me 
worse than I should necessarily be, under the real com- 
plaints I suffer. But it produces one good effect — it has 
made me arrange matters so that, at all events, if I should 
not survive this illness, something will accrue to Matilda 
and the Httle ones — I have determined not to dispose of 
my copyright of the next volume that Doig claims ; * and 
I think there is tittle probabihty of his making anything 
of it at law. . . I had gone some length in printing a small 
edition, of which I expected some profits ; but 1 had 
counted on more than was reasonable, on stricter calcula^ 
tion. Without a firm support from the booksellers — a 
cordial and warm assistance — ^it is not safe risking even a 
shilling pamphlet. On sounding the London booksellers, 
I have reason to dread they would be entirely passive in 
selling this volmne. I must also tell you in confidence, 
that I find dependence on them so humihating — I find 
Uiem so prone to insult all but the prosperous and inde- 
pendent — that I have secretly determined to have in fixture 
as httle as possible to do with them. I know the disagree- 
ableness of again publishing by the support of my fiiends, 
as in the last quarto, I feel it, I assure you, a httle morti- 
fying ; but still it is a million of times more agreeable than 
dependence on the trade ; and I am determined to publish 
in the manner I have mentioned. I shall rather depend 

* See this atated Vol. II. p. 18. 
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on my friends, than the gentlemen of the "Kow;" and 
this you may rely on, that I know now sufficiently the art 
of publishing, to get a most beautiful book for my sub- 
scribers, with sufficient profit to myself. I shall hare four 
very beautiful engravings, and none but my most select 
poems. I only want three hundred names ; and so much 
do I count on London for assistance, that I shall be well 
contented if a third part of what I disposed of in the last 
edition be got off in Edinburgh — perhaps even ffty would 
be the quota for Scotland. . . . God bless you and 
yours, Thob. Campbell. 

The month of September was consumed by renewed 
efforts, on the part of Campbell's friends and advisers, to 
adjust the long pending difference between him and hia 
Bdinbui^h publisher. Having no desire to revive this 
ungrateful question, I gladly pass on to subjects of more 
general interest. 

It has been seen in his letter of June 28th, that in the 
event of defeat in carrying out his scheme of the " Poets," 
Campbell had projected a collection of Irish melodies. The 
plan was communicated in the first instance to Walter 
Scott> and then to Mr. GFeorge Thomson, by whom it was 
favourably entertained; and through him the Songs were 
expected to find a sure introduction to popularity. In this 
enterprise, however, the Poet was again discouraged : the 
ground vras understood to be already bespoken — if not 
occupied — and, if report said truly, so efficiently occupied, 
as to render competition hazardous. Under this impres- 
rion, he declined the latter work, and resolved to confine 
himself to a few popular ballads, in continuation of those 
which had already appeared with his name. But in this 
plan he was also defeated. In a letter to Mr. Ridiardson, 
the subject is thus briefly noticed : — " . . I troubled 
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Grahame with a commission — to apologise to Thomson for 
declining his proposal of sending him a few songs, both 
from my present indifferent health, and from a view of 
publishing some Bonga m^l£ I am now a little better ; 
but I hare laid aside for the present my view of publish- 
ing any songs, and must trouble you also with a commission 
to Mr. Thomson, saying that I shall be happy to attempt 
some pieces that may suit his muidc — ^but that I cannot 
leave my present avocationB,* without material damage to 
my pecuniary profits. I am sorry to be obhged to bargain 
with one so much my friend ; but my exertions are limited 
by indifferent health — my expenses are heavy j and nmne- 
rous as my responsibilities are, my time would be lost in 
attempting to do any thing, unless I got such terms as 
Scott has got from Whyte. If he can extend the com- 
mission to five or six songs, I can set seriously about the 
task — if he cannot, it would be a material damage to break 
my present avocations. You will say this, perhaps, in a 
more gainly way than I can write it. I shall be happy to 
have Mr. Thomson's answer when convenient. I am still 
extremely weak. Grod bless you, my affectionate friend ! 
Beheve me yours, eternally, 

Thos. Campmll. 

His feelings of disappointment, arising out of these 
" rejected schemes" of the British Poets — feelings which he 
could no longer suppress, found vent in an affecting letter 
to his more fortunate brother poet, whose friendship was a 
source of honest pride and consolation. 

* These were the " Ann&ls," Bic^rapbical Sketchet, revidou of his Foems, 
with " The Star," and Bpecimetu of Seottdah Poetry. 
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TO WALTER SCOTT, EEIQ. . 

StdbnhaM, October 2, 1806. 

Mt dbah Soott, 

I should have written to you some time ago 
relative to the "Poete," but hare been under severe pain 
of body, and a consequent anxiety of mind, about the 
state of my affairs and prospects, which are so much 
affected by the changes of my health. I trusted to 
Longman and Rees' letting you know, as was their duty, 
the result of the negotiation respecting the "Poets;" 
they have been dilatory, I understand. It is probable, 
however, that Mr. Rees, being in Scotland, would bring the 
Btory along with him — a story disgraceful even to book- 
sellers. They have taken Alexander Chalmers into keeping 
for 300^. to perform this task. I expected to have filled 
this ensuing winter with the pleasing task of co-operating 
with a friend — ^and a friend of proud feme — in writing the 
Uves and characters of our Bards. Poor Bards I you are 
all ill-used, even after death, by those who have lived on 
your brains. And now, having scooped out those brains, 
they drink out of them, like Vandals out of the skulls of 
the starved and slain, sewed up by the Gothic Ganymede, 
Alexander Chalmers. 

To drop metaphor, my dear Friend, I have winter 
approaching, and all the happiness I built on this employ- 
ment is gone ! I hope I shall soon have out a volume of 
fiigitive pieces, and I have several pieces of poetry on the 
stocks ; but I have been worn by pain and sickness, far 
beyond the power of poetry. I have none in my brain, 
and inspiration is a stranger to extreme apprehension 
about the future I The plan of the songs wiU not do : I 
am discouraged on all hands by the musical judges to 
whom I have mentioned the subject ; at all events, notliing 
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immediate can be done. I can now cherish no hopes of 
any agreeable undertaking, unless your extensive influence 
over Constable, or some of the Edinburgh trade, can chalk 
out some plan of which, as in the last intended, I could be 
your coadjutor. It is for this purpose I write to you. 
Your extensive thoughts have gone over so many subjects, 
that there are probably several great works (of prose I 
mean) in your view ; and in some of these it might 
happen that the exertion of my industry might be em- 
ployed under your banners. Under the general fits of 
pain or debility, to which I have been for some time 
subject, I am utterly unfit for any ptai^ful exercise of the 
imagination ; but, having learnt the great art of sitting so 
many hours a day at my desk — every day that I am not 
positively overcome with sickness — I know I can now 
trust much to my industry. The great difficulty is 
breaking proposals to those who are unfortunately the 
only patrons of hterature. I am no match for them. 
They know the dependence of my fortune, and they avail 
themselves of it. Longman and Rees have engaged me to 
write a small collection of Specimens of Scottish Poetry, 
and affix a Glossary, with notices of two or three lives . . . 
meagrely and miserably cramped down to a most pitiful 
thing. Yet, having lost every nerve of apphcation to the 
poetical pieces I was going on with, I took this in hand 
because it was compatible with the state of health and 
spirits, which are the thermometers of my poetry. The 
selection is a matter of taste, not of historical or anti- 
quarian illustration. I think I have the sources of the 
work pretty clearly before me ; but I shall not consider 
myself safe, till I have from you — if you will have the 
kindness to note them down — a list of the best compila- 
tions of Scottish poetry which you would recommend. I 
have finished the few slight sketches of lives which are to 
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accompany the Poems, yiz., Burns, Bamsay, Fei^;uson. 
As for the two last, perhaps you will say I am chronicling 
small beer. I hope I shall be able to send you my Uttle 
volume of ori^nalB in a few weeks. — ^Believe me, my dear 
Friend, yours very sincerely,, Thos. Campbell. 

The painful interest awakened by the perusal of this 
letter, is much reheved by a short but emphatic postscript 
in these words : — 

" P.S. His Majesttf has been pleased to confer a pension * 
of 2001. a year upon me. God Save the King ! " 

It was well known that, for several months previous to 
this announcement, Campbell's friends had been very active 
in concerting measures for securing to him this most 
seasonable bounty : but to what private influence he was 
indebted for the grant, has never been discovered. It was 
said at the time that one of the Princesses, who was 
charmed with his poems, interceded with the King in his 
behalf ; that the name being referred to the minister, was 
approved, and placed on the peuEdon list. All, however, 
that Campbell has left in reference to this interesting 
event, is comprised in the following note : — " My pension 
was given to me under Charles Fox's administration. So 
many of my friends in power expressed a desire to see 
that &vour conferred upon me, that I could never discover 
the precise individual to whom I was indebted for it. 
Lord Minto's interest, I know, was not wanting : but I 
hope I may say, without ingratitude to others, that I 
believe Charles Fox and Lord Holland would have be- 
stowed the boon without any other intervention." 

* Thia peiuion— QommftUy 80CU.— dedncting office faea, dntlet. Sec, never 
amotmled to more than I68f. per uinam : bat that aam he enjojed nearly 
fortj ymn. See ha own statement, page 79, Letter, 30th Dec. 
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Writing full thirty years afterwards on this subject, he 
says : — ■" Before that event, I had laboured under such 
gloomy prospects as I am reluctant to look back upon ; 
and I should probably consign the history of them to 
oblivion, if I gave way to unmanly feelii^ or felse pride. 
But everything that is fiilse in my pride, gives way to the 
gratitude which I owe to those fiiends who rallied round 
me at that period ; and it wodd be black ingratitude if I 
could forget tiiat, in one of those days, I was saved from 
taking a debtor's lodgings in the King's Bench, by a 
munificent present which the Rev. Sydney Smith conveyed 
to me from Lady Holland." 

Of the income so materially improved by tjiis act of the 
royal bounty, Campbell made a prompt and generous use ; 
and, reserving only one portion for himself divided the 
remainder between his Mother and Sisters. Nor was the 
active co-operation of Ms friends impaired by this stroke 
of good fortune : it was resolved that one grand effort 
should be made to place the Poet and his family beyond 
the reach of future embarrassment ; and to accomplish 
Urn, a new quarto edition of his " Poems " was advertised, 
to which all who admired the inspired advocate of freedom 
were invited to subscribe. By the end of autumn the plan 
was matured, the new volume ready for the press, and the 
subscription Ust highly satisfectory — as shown by tiie fol- 
lowing diaracteristic letter from Mr. F. Homer : — 

TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ. 

The Tehpie, llti Dee., 1805. 

Dbab Richardson, 

I send you, along with this letter, four sutecrip- 
tion proposals, which we have printed for Campbell ; I 
wished to have got franks, but have been disappointed. 
You had better get some printed at Edinburgh in the 
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same form, to disperse among your friends there and 
throughout Scotland. 

Mr. Sydney Smith has taken charge of the Bubscription 
here ; that is, all the papers come from him, and are 
ultimately to be returned to him. He lodges the money 
at Hoare's, on Campbell's account ; and two or three 
booksellers hare consented to receive subscriptions at their 
shops, free of commission. You must take upon yourself 
the same central authority, and trust for the Scotch sub- 
scription ; and when you have got a great deal of money, 
which I make no doubt you will, you may remit either to 
Smith or directly to Coutta', which is more convenient 
perhaps at Edinburgh than a remittance to Hoare's. 

Very httle exertion has been made yet ; but we have 
got above two hundred pounds, of which sixty are from 
Oxford. I shall be verj- much disappointed, if we don't 
put into the Poet's purse more than a thousand pounds. 

You will, of course, consult Mr. Stewart and Campbell's 
other friends, aa to the best means of pushing the sub- 
scription ; and I have told Lord Webb Seymour that you 
will call on him for that purpose. I have sent one sub- 
scription paper to Reddie, and have desired him to com- 
municate with you if it is necessary. It will be a disgrace 
if Glasgow does not distinguish herself in this subscription. 
Lady Holland has written to Lord Lorn, to rouse the 
whole clan of the " Campbells." 

I am happy to assure you that Campbell's health does 
not appear worae than it has been for many yeai-s. The 
indisposition which you heard of, while I was at Edinbiu-gh, 
proceeded very much from aiueiety about his circum- 
stances ; I trust his mind will be set at ease upon that 
subject, if he has confidence enough in his friends to 
disclose his whole situation, and firmness to adhere to a 
fixed plan. I don't know if ho lias written to you since I 
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came to town ; if I find he has not, I wjU write to you 
again more at length. In the meantime you will hear 
from Dr. Thomas Bro-wn what negotiation Smith has had 

with that Jew . Beheve me, yours very truly, 

Fra. Hobner. 

Mr. Homer's conclusion that the malady, under which 
Campbell had been so long a sufferer, was owing much 
more to depression of mind than decay of body, was well 
founded ; and to Mr. Alison, who had strongly recom- 
mended him to the care of Dr. BaiUie, he writes under 
the influence of his brightened prospects : — 



TO THE REV. ARCHIBALD ALISON. 

Peince's Place, Pimuco, ZSrd Nov., 1806. 
My DKAEB8T AlISON, 

Thanks between us is a thing that I feel super- 
seded by the consciousness of our mutual regard ; if it 
were not, J know not how I should express myself for 
your last instance of care for my health, and your recom- 
mendation to BaiUie— a man so truly valuable to be made 
known to in such a manner. BaiUie is deservedly wor- 
^pped in London, I know not that medical &me was 
ever higher; he is every way an acquisition to one's 
acquaintance ; and though, thank Giod, the worst is now 
over with me, I have too much r^ard to my own interest 
to faU availing myself of your re-introduction. I knew 
him before, but I should wish to be known to him as yoiu* 
friend. I am indeed very much, and very wonderfully 
recovered, so as to be able to resume my long forsaken 
employments, and to do something. The weakness that 
lingers on my constitution, after severe pain and sickness, 
is, indeed, more tedious than I could wish ; and since 
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coming to town — which I was forced to do for the sake of 
avoiding joameja — I feel the change of air not for 
the better ; yet, on the whole, I have reason to bless 
God for delirerance from what I dreaded more than 
leaving thia world — ^the painful anticipation of my wife 
being a widow, and my children orphans. 

I am particularly uneasy about my motiiier ; I hear she 
is ill ; I fear from her age, dangerously. What I moBt 
regret is my inability to make a journey to see her. 
The state of ray health might now make it possible; 
but from circumstances which I may have occasion to 
mention to you soon, I must quit the only prospect I have 
of liiture competence and provisioD, if I attempted to 
be absent from London just now, even on the most pious 
duties. I feel that without sacrificing everything, I cannot 
perform the journey I intended. I understand that Dr. 
Brown* has shown her most uncommon attention. -God 
bless him I I shall never forget such a proof of his 
humanity ; for, although he is my sincere friend, I believe 
a nobler motive than friendship is the cause. Will you 
have the goodness, my dearest Alison, to inquire confi- 
dentially — for I have implicit reliance on his skill — how&r 
he is apprehensive as to her danger ? I should write to 
Brown myself; but, alas! a letter is not now to me the 
pleasant task it once was ; it would seem affectation or 
coldness of heart, to say how arduous a labour it now is to 
me to put a few words together, even to my best friends. 
Remember me to the circle of your home, who are as dear 
to me as ever — and that is saying not a little. The 
Stewarts I trust are well, and will receive my kind wishes, 
coming in company so agreeable. My eldest boy now says 



* Dr. Thomas Brown, Profeuor of Homl Philotophj (noticed at page 243, 
Vol. I.) in Uie Univetul]' of Edinburgh. 
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" Papa !" Tou know what a word that is for the first six 
times it IB pronoimced ! As for yoner AUson, I tow to you 
that your name is not ill spent ; he is, indeed, a little 
angel. Believe me, with sentiments that no time will efface, 
Yours as of old, Thomas Campbell. 

For the benefit of medical advice, and more fi-equent 
intercourse with his friends, Campbell took a temporary 
lodging in Pimlico, where " the fore-part of every day, 
except Sunday, was devoted to hterary engagements." In 
transmitting to Edinburgh some additional MS. of the 
" Annals," he gives the following account of himself at the 
close of the year : — 

TO THE REV. ARCHIBALD ALISON. 

Lee. 28, 1806. 

. . . The incessant frailty of my health has so long 
made me a bad correspondent, that you will hardly 
recognise my luind. I have grown such a wreck of my 
former self, that often the exertion which would elevate 
my mind is a fatigue to my body. This has principally 
been the case since the good event of his Majesty's kind- 
ness to me ; otherwise you should not have been left to 
learn it by report of the Gazette. ... I am afraid 
after all your kind perusal, I shall not rank with Tacitus at 
this bout ; but, for your own sake, my dear Friend, do not 
spare erasures ; or else, when your own name stands in 
poetry connected with a prose blunderer, you will wish my 
dedication* in the fira 

Your namesake little AUson, is supposed by many to be 
getting the heels of Telford in beauty and smartness. 
He is an arch rogue— would to God you had a sight of 

* The dedication of "Lochia) and Hohenlinden." See Vol. I., p. 398. 
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him. . , Time, diBtance, hoaours or dishououra, place, 
pensions — all that brails me — cannot weaken the sweet 
remembrance to me of your evening parlour and fireside ; 
^id I shall dun my good genius for a debt due to me, till 
the happy moment comes, when I may again see you in 
the same scene. What an addition it would be to intro- 
duce my children to plague and quiz you, as yours did me! 
Itemember me dearly and kindly in that scene, and 
beheve me with eternal regard yours, 

T. Campbell. 

In the following letter to his elder sister he is more 
cxphcit, and enters thus fully into the state of liis health 
and prospects — but in a strain that still evinces great 
mental anxiety. An extract will suffice : — 

TO MISS CAMPBELL. 

Sydenham, December 30, 1805. 

My deab Sisteb, 

. . . The long illness under which 1 have laboured 
Las disabled, and still disables me, from communicating 
with many friends on the subject which was announced to 
jou by the papers. The bountiM allowance from govern- 
ment was obtained through several interests ; it was 
accelerated by the state of my health, which too visibly 
showed the necessity of something being done for me. 
The allowance is nominally 200/., by the reduction of the 
income-tax 180/., and by other reductions of the tax on 
pensions to 160/. This, I believe, will be left; but it ia 
understood to be in contemplation to tax all pensions four 
sbilbngs in the pound, in whidi case not more than 140/. 
will be left. . . . 

Whatever the sum be, such is now the verdict of my 
physicians, that I miist regard it as the only defence 
between mo and premature dissolution. Their recommen- 
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dation is to obtain sea-bathing quarters, to leave off 
application to business for an indefinite period, or to 
expect my constitution to be soon broken beyond the 
reach of recovery. By the publication of my Poems, I 
expect to be enabled to continue my mother's allowance,* 
without infringing on my pension, which, in the cheapest 
comer of England, will but subsist my family. From my 
own labour, it is now too fer gone with my constitution to 
expect any permanent resource. 

It was for some time a doubt with me, whether to think 
of risking the remaining health I had, and, by remaining 
in communion with the London booksellers, to increase 
my income as far as possible, or to secure my constitution 
by a retreat ere it be too late. These doubts were, how- 
ever, soon concluded by the last remains of strength which 
I possessed having so much forsaken me, that, if I remain 
in London, it must be to be idle. My days are oppressed 
and feverish — my nights sleepless. I have now no alter- 
native but retirement or dissolution. My life is not my 
own ; and I must give it the only chance. 

At a timo when I wafi ill fit for a journey, I have been 

in London to exert eveiy interest for E . I am doing 

all that I can by application for her. 

I believe and trust you will exert all your interest. 
I have told you my situation very freely, that you may see 

the necessity for every effort being used 

I have little power to write, and can only subscribe myself 
your affectionate brother, Thob. Campbell. 

The kindly warmth, with which the Poet's interests 

* This U evidently said aa a cauticm to others, whose claims, though loudly 
preferred ever Bince his penaioD was gazetted, were of a much less sacred 
nature than those of Mrs. Campbell, his mother, on whom he had, long ere 
this time, lettled and paid a handsome annuity. See page 22. 
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were espoused by his able and judicious friend, Mr. Homer, 
was not likely, in such a cause, to grow either lai^uid or 
cool : and, in reply to his zealous coadjutor in Edinburgh, 
he gives the following report of what had been accom- 
plished in London. 

TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ., WS. 

Haupstead, Deemier 31, 1805. 

Mt dbab Sib, 

I am very much rejoiced to hear that at Edin- 
bui^h the subscription for Campbell ia going on so 
prosperously. It must still be pushed, however, as actively 

aa possible ; for told me to put no trust in Glasgow ; 

and it woiild be very much to the disgrace of Scotiand, if 
a lai^ portion of the sum raised did not come from thence. 
I cannot tell what sum we have procured, for most of the 
lists are still out ; but many persons have done themselves 
great credit by the activity they have excited for one 
whom they only knew by his writings. We are much 
indebted to some women of fashion, particularly Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, who first suggested this subscription, 
and has been at a great deal of trouble. It may do you 
good, among the slaves in Scotland, to let it be known 
that Mr. Pitt f put his name to the subscription, when he 
was at Bath, and we hope that most of the ministers will 
follow him. The great object is to raise such a sum as 
may form a permanent fund for Campbell's family. Even 
if it should be small, I would recommend this to be done, 
because there cannot be a surer motive to economy, than 

* Many of tha symptoms of debility — le» icnipDloasly dwelt apon id tliu 
letter than in othen of the ume period — nuy perhaps be accounted for by his 
neglect of r^aien, and having recourse to articles of diet which lud a manifest 
tendency to increase the morbid sensibility under which be laboured. 

t This illnstrioua Stateimu), as the reader may remember, died on the S3rd 
of January — only three weeks after the date of this letter. 
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to liaTe the beglnniiig of a fortune laid. Tou vrill be of 
great serrice to CampbeU in this respect, when jou come 
to London ; for nobody here knows him domestically 
enough, to speak freely to him on these subjects. You 
must teach him to consider this subscription as an exertion 
whidi cannot with propriety, nor even, perhaps, with 
success, be tried another time : and Uiat from this time, 
he must look forward to a plan of income and expense 
wholly depending upon himself, and most strictly adjusted. 
He gets four guineas a week for translating foreign 
Gazettes at the "Star" office; it is not quite the best 
employment for a man of genius, hut it occupies him only 
four hours of the morning ; and the payment ought to go 
a great length in defraying his annual expenses. You will 
be able to convey to Campbell these views of his situation, 
and others that will easily occur to you ; none of im are 
entitled to use so much fr^dom with him. Be sure to 
leave Campbell's afiairs at Edinbui^h in zeaUms hands. 

F. HOBNEB. 

With this letter closed the year 1805 — an eventftil 
year to Campbell It had dawned upon him with many 
evil omens, and found him involved in many difficulties, 
from which there was no visible means of escape ; but it 
left him in improved health, with new friends, a settled 
income, and cheering prospects, as if to prove that — 

" Wien Fortune means to men most good 
She looks upon them with a threaieiung eje." 
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SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 

Among the more active and zealous of the Poet's new 
acquamtance waa the family of Wynell Mayow, Esq., of 
Montagu-street,* by whose united exertions many distin- 
guished names were now added to his list of friends and 
subscribers. At the head of the list stood that of the 
great Tory leader, which waa followed by those of every 
shade in politics; who, in doing homage to the Poet, aban- 
doned all party considerations, and vied with each other 
in expressing their sense of bis merits, by acts of un^ected 
kindness and hberahty. To this gratifying testimony of 
public estimation, Campbell often reverted in after-life 
with unminglcd pleasure. It has been seen, from passages 
already quoted, how deeply rooted in his heart was the 
remembrance of kindness and generosity ; and thinking, 
perhaps, that — 

" Fortune was merry. 
And in that mood would give him anything "—~ 

he indulged hopes of a political appointment, which would 

* Mr. Mayow's countiy house was at fijdenhftm ; and to this (unity Camp- 
bell espregsly allodcB, when he saya— " It eo happened that the deareBt friends 
I hftd at Sydenham were thorough Tories ; but this acquaintance ripening into 
friendship, called forth a new liberalism in my mind, and possibly sJso in 
theirs."— See page 27. Of this amiable and accomplished fiunily, freqqent 
mention will be foond in the Poet's Letters ; and in the mean time I need 
only add, that from Mr. Mayow, Campbell look the original of "Albert," in 
his " Gertrnde of Wyoming." 
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have enabled him, in his turn, to serre those who had 
rendered important service to him. In this design Lord 
Grenville and other influential friends took a wann inte- 
rest ; but their success was ultimately defeated hy the 
iUness and death of the hberal and enhghtened Premier, 
Charles Fox. 

In the mean time, Campbell was fiilly employed in 
miscellaneous writing ; and in th^ following letter to a 
fiur, hfe-long correspondent, a few brief particulars are 
given of himself his &mily, and occupations. 



TO MISS MAYOW. 

Jamtary 23, 1806. 

Dear Madam, 

The extreme similarity of the note which you 
had the goodness to send me last week, to your sister's 
hand-writing, is an apology to my own conscience for my 
mistake ; so that I am sure it must be fairly so to your 
good nature. From so much kindness, in being interested 
in my publication — and I have reason to say in my whole 
good fortune — I should be iucUned to pay the same com- 
pliment to the similarity of your hearts, as your hands ; 
were it not too like the flattery and aUiteration of a poet, 
although, God knows, I am sincere. The " Proposals " 
will be sent to MonU^-street on Saturday ; I hope that 
will be sufficiently soon. I am extremely obliged to Mr. 
Wolff for his hint respecting the Eddct. I am, however, 
at present in no state to turn my attention to any avoca- 
tion so important. The moment my mind is dischai^ed of 
many anxieties and employments, which at present fill it 
up to the brim, I shall consider myself very fortunate if 
Mr. Wolff will continue his goodness, and let me ask him 
for pilotage and direction, in the choice of proper matter 
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for translation. Mrs. Campbell was obliged to return to 
Sydenham. She found the City air did not agree with 
the Uttte ones ; thej were threatened with measles ; she 
is a great alarmist^ and retreated precipitately. Then 
came a dreadful disappointment of no servant arriring, 
and Sydenham is most unproductive in that useful article. 
Her over anxiety and efforts in the nursery, without 
proper assistance, hare done her material injury. At last, 
by very strenuous efforts, we have got a sick-nurse ; and 
I have persuaded her to confine herself to bed. As the 
spring is so near, I beUeve it will scarcely be advisable for 
us to make another movement to town. Mrs. Campbell, 
though unable to write, is yet anzdous to send you her 
best remembrance ; she hopes your summering in Syden- 
ham will commence in spring, and that we shall soon see 
you. I shall vrith infinite pleasure avail myself of your 
kind invitation to pay you an unceremonious visit, and 
enjoy the usual happiness I have had in visiting your 
family. — I have the honour to be, &c. T. Campbell. 

On his return to Sydenliam, the happy change in his 
circmnfltances imparted a cheerful serenity to his fireside, 
which had seldom visited him in that sequestered retreat. 
Congratulations, "both personal and epistolary," on the 
recent act of royal favour, were daily offered to him ; and, 
in answer to an old comrade, vrith whom he had spent 
many pleasant evenings in Edinburgh, he writes with all 
the characteristic warmth which endeared him to his early 
Mends. 

TO JOHN KEDDIB, ESQ. 

SrDBNHAM, Febnuay 13, 1B06. 

My dbab Pbibnd, 

Two days ago I opened with great pleasure 
your welcome epistle, and recognised a signature, to which. 
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I assure you, the lapse of years has not made me attach a 
less pleasant or lively feeling of esteem. It is but due to 
our friendship that any person who brings a letter from 
you, should meet the welcomest reception I can give him 
in my house ; and, instead of waiting till chance intro- 
duce me to the gentleman by whom you wrote me, I have 
sent to see if he will favour me with a visit ; and I am 
sure, if any attention I can show may be acceptable to him, 
his claim is well established by ^our name being the 
cement of our acquaintance. I was sincerely gratified to 
hear of your delightftil domestic circle being well, and 
remembering me so kindly. I was cheered with the 
remembrance of old times ; I was flattered with the kind- 
ness of addressing me at so long a distance ; and I repeat 
— ^what I assure you I should wish to say to few besides 
youreelf — that if our lots be still cast in distant places, 
the friend who comes from yow to me, with either letter or 
message, shall be already entitled to my best reception, as 
coming from a man whom I have long loved and esteemed. 
. . . You were right, my dear sir, not to suppose that it 
was possible I should look back' on an early friendship with 
slight feelings. The estimable qualities of a right manly 
and social heart, united with a kindness of character, 
which for me, indeed, was both in social and sober hours 
peculiarly exerted, were very endearing to me when we 
lived together : and how could I cease to esteem them in 
absence I . . . 

I have had some eveotlul scenes in my life since we 
parted. Although no express hopes are held out by this 
change of administration, yet in time, I trust in Gfod, some 
of the powerfiil will remember me. In the mean time, 
my situation is, by the recovery of my health, by no 
means discouraging. I have two very fine boys, not 
beauties, but buxom and health-like. The eldest espe- 
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cially, my namesake, is a little Hercules, and leaps man- 
fully at the sound of music. The amiable ladj, on whom 
you have the goodness to congratulate me, sends you her 
best compliments. She is a very comfortable Mater. 
But there is a something about me, you know, my friend, 
that lacks strength in brushing against the world, and 
battling out the evil day. Matilda has, luckily for me, a 
soul of uncommon fire and force of character ; every inch 
of her spirit is mettle and pride — yet honest pride, God 
knows. I am sure you would soon get well acquainted 
with her, and like her much. Chance — I should say, 
good luck — ^may, perhaps, bring you to London ; if so, 
ask for me, at No. 1, Carey-street, at Mr. Tulloch's. 
How happy should I be to shake hands with you t Please 
remember me kindly to your worthy mother and my fiiir 
musical friend,* and all your amiable cfrcle, and believe 
me, unfeignedly yours, Thos. Campbell. 

In a letter, apologising to Mrs. Mayow, who took a cordial 
interest in his fame and fortune, for unintentional delay in 
forwarding to her a prospectus of the forthcoming edition, 
Campbell relates an awkward mistake which he had just 
committed, the consequences of which were almost &tal to 
his constitution : — " March 24. . . . The day I was favoured 
with your kind invitation, I had a very slight indisposition, 
so slight that I thought I should that evening have had 
the pleasure of announcing my intention to be with you 
on Thursday. The serious accident, however, of swallow- 
ing by mistake a draught of laudanum, for a medicine of 
the same colour, had nearly sent me to the shades before 
night, ... I ara not painfully ill, but so shattered and 
exhausted, that I should think it unsafe to venture town- 

* MisB Mary Keddie, to whom Campbell addresied tome complimentary 
reraes io Edinburgh. See notice of the family, Vol. I. pagM 230 — 864. 
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■wards till I am restored. ... At whatever time it 
may please the great patron of verae-maldng valetudi- 
narian — Don Phoebus Apollo — to allow me the much- 
■wifihed-for pleasure of spending an evening at your house, 
I am afraid it must necessarily be without my better part. 
We cannot contrive a pUm of being in town without the 
children ; and a removal of them, even for one day, is not 
a journey, but an expedition — nurse-maids and all! T. C." 

One of the most agreeable incidents in Campbell's private 
history at this time, was the expected arrival and settle- 
ment in town of his friend Mr. Richardson : and another, 
which bears the whitest mark in the Poet's calendar, was a 
day at Holland House, which he has thus recorded : — 

"... Lord Holland asked me to dine at Holland House, 
in company with his illustrious uncle — and now I am come 
to a passage of my life that ought to give inspiring recol- 
lections. . . What a proud day for me to shake hands with 
the Demosthenes of his time ! to converse familiarly with 
the great man, whose sagacity I revered as unequalled; 
whose benevolence was no less apparent in hia simple 
manners — and to walk arm-in-arm round the room with 
him. But I must own that, when the great man treated 
me with this condescension, I hardly knew — you will 
excuse the phrase — whether I was standing on my head or 
my feet. Luckily for me, however, Pox drew me into a 
subject on which I was competent to converse. It was 
the jEneid of Virgil. It is disgustingly common for 
shallow critics to talk about the monotoni/ of Virgil's heroic 
characters — unfairly quoting the single line — 

Portemque Gysn, fortemque Cleanthum 

for Virgil's characters are really varied and richly 
picturesque. In this critical belief I found that the great 
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man, with whom I was conversing, agreed with me ; and 
I dehrered myself so well on the subject, that he said at 
parting — 'Mr. Campbell, you must come and see me at 
St. Anne's HiU, and there we shall talk more about these 
matters.' 

" Lord Holland also told me afterwards that Fox said 
to him aside, ' I like Campbell ; he is so right about 
Virgil!' 

" What particularly struck me about Charles Pox was, 
the electric quickness and wideness of his attention in 
conversation. At a table of eighteen persons, nothing 
that was said escaped him ; and the pattest animadver- 
sion on everything that was said, came down smack upon 
us ; so that his conversation was anything but passively 
indolent or unformidable. . . My hope of seeing Charles 
Fox at St Anne's Hill was frustrated, alas 1 by the national 
misfortune of his death" — * . . . 

It was generally remarked, I beUeve, by those who 
could best appreciate his acquirements, that, in company 
with men of refined taste and education, Campbell was 
often singularly happy in rich classical allusions, which 
gave unexpected point and brilliancy to the conversation. 
"What a vast field," said Sydney Smith one day, after 
listening to some of these sparkling sallies — " What a vast 
field of hterature that young man's mind has rolled over I" 
His mind was stored with the strength and quintessence 
of ancient poetry ; and to hear him dilate on the dramatic 
history of Greece, waa to perceive its beauties under a 
new and stronger light, and return to the originals with 
increased relish. 

His short interview with Pox, and the happy coinci- 
dence of opinion which united him to that great scholar 

* The MS. ends abruptly &t the word " death ;" and this portion of bis 
antobiognphj Campbell had never afternnrds courage to resume. 
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and Statesman, seemed to heighten his partiality for the 
jEneid ; and formed in his mind a pleafing association 
between the Prince of Latin Poets and the Liberal Whig 
Premier. 

This event was duly chronicled among his "proudest 
reminiscences ;" and two days after hia visit to Lord 
Holland, he writes a humorous letter to Mr. Richardson 
from Sydenham, in which be acknowledges having dined 
with the Peer and Premier in a lawyer's suit : — 

"... I have sent off this morning by the carrier one 
shirt and one neckcloth of yours which are here. If there 
are any more of yours in my aught, they must be at 
Pimlico, where, when you send there, I dare say they 
will be forthcoming. At all events, there is a vest — 
a yellow vest — of yours Merc, which I stole on going to 
Holland House last, and appeared like the daw in 
borrowed plumes.* " . . . 

Timiing to the subject of his " Annals," he adds — 
" Finding on perusal of Lacrete]le,+ that hia account of the 
JUrolution was totally different from that in the ' Annual 
Register,' I must, of course, alter all that I have taken 
from the latter and insert the former more recent and 
accurate statement of &cts — so important in any detail of 
the present times. . . . T. C." 

His time and attention were now cheerfidly occupied in 
procuring for his eldest sister a suitable and permanent 

* To those who knew Campbell intimaUly, it is Buperflnona to eay, th&t on 
diniDg abroad he occaaioDally, from abseoce of mind, forgot to chaoge some 
article of hia morning dress, nntil, perhaps, he vaa at the veiy dooi of bis 
host ; and then taking advantage, as he now appears to have done, of " aome 
near and dear friend,' woald fumiib himself with a temporary aceommodB' 
tioQ from his wardrobe. 

t Pierre Louis Lacretelle— one of the editors of the Memtrt deFranet, &c. 
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situation — the duties of which she continued to discharge 
with honour and success during the remainder of her active 
life. But, in a long letter to her, there ia a passage which 
shews that he was not jet exempt from his old malady : — 
" April 5. — The invincible disease of restlessness at 
night has attacked me as usual. The falling of a pin 
wakens me. Last night the falling of a drop of rain at my 
window made me rise unslept this morning — and Thomas's 
two little feet preclude all rest in the day ! . . T. C." 

In the meantime, owing to vexatious circumstances 
connected with it, his progress with the " Annals" was 
slow and unsatis&ctory ; and what rendered the task 
still more irksome, was an offer from other quarters of 
more congenial and remunerating labour. It was a 
"contract," however, which he could neither decline nor 
execute by proxy ; and the history, reUeved at times by 
original composition, went languidly forward. Unless 
when prevented by ill health or bad weather, he came 
every other day to Mr. TuUoch's office in Carey-street, 
and there revised the fugitive articles which he had pre- 
pared for the Philosophical Magazine and the Star News- 
paper. There, also, he received the advice of his elder, and 
the homage of his younger friends ; and drew the outlines 
of several hterary projects which were never filled up. 
This occasional absence from home, it was said, and the &d- 
Uties which it offered for entering more freely into company, 
fostered a taste for conviviality, which was neither friendly 
to study nor domestic retirement. The social pleasures of 
the evening were followed by a painfiil counterpoise of de- 
pressed spirits, and inaptitude for mental exertion. — I do 
not presume to say that his mode of hfe was different from 
that of many others of his own standing ; but what was 
pursued with impunity by others, was often extremely pre- 
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judicial to him. By a too easy compliance with their 
solicitations, he was led to countenance a style of living 
and thinking — not altogether in accordance with the high 
standard of which he had giren a solemn earnest in his 
Poems — which laid the foundation of habits, that, in after 
years, he found it very hard, or even impossible, to conquer. 
It was very seldom, however, that anything was allowed to 
interfere with the discharge of his private duties ; and 
although often n^ligent of his ovm [personal interests, he 
gave very punctual attention to those which arose, either 
from the warmth of private friendship, or the strength of 
family attachment.* 

In the letters written at this time, I find allusions to the 
interest taken in his case by Lord Qrenville and other 
members of the new Administration ; and from what 
transpired on the subject, it was intended to follow up the 
late grant of a pension by an appointment of some emolu- 
ment in one of the Government offices. Writing, and 
returning a friendly loan to Mr. Stevenson, on the 28th 
of May, he says : — " Enclosed is the other half of the 
Bank note .... Something, I believe, is to be done for me, 
that will at least enable me to discharge my mother's 
annuity. . . . But in this afiair Lord Holland has been 
the spring." 

During the three summer months, independently of his 
weekly engagements with Mr. Tulloch, Campbell made 

■ " April IBth. I h&ve been for some time anxious aboat my mother, and 
that I maj have m j mind let at leat about the poor old lady, I mnit give yon 
tb» trouble of calling npon hei . . Jt is now aboat the time when her 
Bimnity shonld be paid . . . Will yon, my dear boy, call upon her and 
tell her to give Constable a receipt, for which I have no doabt he will advanoe 
her eiuA, for he knows it goes to my acconnt."~Tfait ig only one of a hundred 
instances of the same amiable wUcitude ; but the object of quoting it here, is 
to shew that a litecaiy connexion between Mr. Constable and himwif was still 
■ubnsting, with the pnwpect of its being soon considerably extended. 
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a critical re\'ision of Johnson's " Lives," and wrote several 
new biographical sketches of the poets, illustrated by an 
extensive selection from each, of the best and most charac- 
teristic passives. As an encouragement in this labour 
he was told that, although a complete edition of the 
" British Poets " was then considered impracticable, a new 
edition of " The Lives " might be brought out with advan- 
tage, either alone, or accompanied by short specimens of 
the style, pith, and originality of each poet, chronologically 
arranged. But to say more would be anticipating what 
will he found detailed in his own letters. 

While thus employed, the prospects from the new 
Quarto were gradually improving ; and from that edition 
alone it was expected to realise a thousand pounds, which 
was to be laid out in the purchase of an annuity. Writing 
to Mr. Richardson from Sydenham, only ^ee days before 
the death of Mr. Fox, he says : — 

September 10. 

... I have concluded the pieces which I intend for 
my Quarto, and shall heigin forthwith to arrange every- 
thing in due order for my subscribers, both in Scotland 
and England. . . . With respect to Lord Grenville's pro- 
mise, nothing has yet been. done ; and Mr. Pox is said by 
Sydenham news to be again at the point of death. What 
may become of the ministry, or of my promise, I know 
not. ... A word from you will be acceptable ; for, 
enjoying aa you are the happiness of your new bride, after 
forsaking me, I dare not require of you long letters. Give 
my compliments, however, to Cockbum. . . . Our worthy 

S- is again in London. ... He came with Jeffrey to 

see me. Remember me to Grahame — Mrs. Stewart is here, 
who greets when she speaks of " The Sabbath " — also to 
the Hills — " Ah, hills, beloved in vain 1" When do you 
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come back to your abandoned and feithM swau ? • — 
Yours always affectionately, T. C. 

[At the end of this letter is a sketch, " in Campbell's 
best manner," of a disconsolate swan, floating in solitary 
atate in a pond near Sydenham, and meant to convey to 
bis newly-married friend, aa emblem of poetical desolation, 
and recal the old story of Dido — nttsguam tuta^des!] 

In the ensuing month of October, negotiations were 
resumed with the London publishers, the happy con- 
sequences of which are conveyed in the following letter. 



TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ, 

Sydenham, Novemier 4, 1806. 

My dear Scott, 

A very excellent and gentlemanlike man — albeit 
a bookseller — Murray, of Fleet-street, is wilhng to give 
for our joint " Lives of the Poets," on the plan we pro- 
posed to the trade a twelvemonth ago, a thousand pounds. 
For my own part, I think the engagement very desirable, 
and have no uneasiness on the subject, except my fear 
that you may be too much engaged to have to do with it, 
as five hundred pounds may not be to you the temptation 
that it appears to a poor devil like myself. Murray is the 
only gentleman, except Constable, in the trade. — I may, 
perhaps, also except Hood. I have seldom seen a plea- 
santer man to deal with. I foresee no chance of our 
disagreeing about the minuter arrangements, should the 
affair proceed. I think our choice of the lives for each 
wOuld not be likely to set you and me by the ears. And 

■ Hia pen-and-ink sketches are often ladicrons ; but how long he caltiv&ted 
this talent under " the direction of Mr. NiamyOt," vhom he uamea in an 
early letter as hie master, (hia drawing of the tioan itill not certify. 
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what makes me excessively desirous of the engagement, 
independent of its being pleasant work and good reward, 
is, that it would probably fix me beside you in Edinburgh. 
At all events, it would give me an occasion of having 
more frequent and intimate connexion with you. Grod 
grant that you may have no objections to the renewal of 
this scheme ; it will be another era in my disappointments 
if this fair prospect should be overcast. Let me offer you 
a few considerations, which, in case of yoor being acci- 
dentally averse to make an important addition to your 
avocations, may make the matter seem less arduous than 
it really is. Our names are what Murray principally 
wants — yours in particular. The size, the manner, the 
time, and whole arrangement of this work will be in our 
hands. Now, my dear Scott, as to the laborious part of 
it, I will traverse the island to get information and books, 
and promise to devote myself to make ample amends, by 
my industry, for the superior stock of knowledge wbich 
you must be confessed to be able to contribute. I shall 
endeavour to remove every obstacle to its being a laborious 
work to you, or taking that time from your numerous 
avocations which, on your part, had better be employed in 
lending celebrity and talents, than mere fogging to the 
undertaking. For my own part, I am not assuming any 
mock modesty, when I say that, so thankfid shall I be to 
have an engagement to the amount of 500^., that I will 
think no effort too great, to show my sense of the good 
fortune to be associated with you in the undertaking. I 
have too much respect for you, and for myself to impor- 
tune you to join names with me ; but I cannot disguise 
that I am deeply anxious for your answer. I would not 
wi^, even in confidence, to say anything iU of the London 
booksellers beyond their deserts — but I assure you that, to 
compare this offer of Murray's with their usual offers, it is 
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magnammoiis indeed. Longman and Rees, and a few of 
the great booksellers, have hterally monopolised the trade, 
and the business of literature is getting a dreadful one 
indeed. The Row folks have done nothing for me yet ; I 
know not what they intend. The fellen prices of litera- 
ture —which is getting worse by the horrible complexion 
of the times — make me often rather gloomy at the life I 
am hkely to lead. You may guess, therefore, my anxiety 
to close with this proposal ; and you may think me 
charitable, indeed, to restrain mysetf from wishing that 
you were as poor as miyself, that you might have motives 
to lend your aid. — Believe me, however, with no such 
wish, your very sincerely attached, T. Campbbll. 

Into the views so anxiously entertained by Campbell, 
Mr. Scott entered with equal kindness and promptitude ; 
and it was arranged, under certain stipulations, that the 
phin should have his zealous co-operation. With this 
gratifying assurance, on the part of his distinguished friend, 
Campbell thus reverts to the subject : — 



TO WALTER 8C0TT, ESQ. 

November 36«, 1806. 

Mr DBAE Scott, 

Sickness and various accidents have prevented 
me from writing you hitherto. I thought I should by this 
time hare been able to see Murray ; but I am, so situated 
that I cannot easily tate a journey to London to converse 
with Murray ; and as your letter was not purely on 
business, I could not let him read it I am quite gUul 
that you like the plan. Be assured that no less than your- 
self, or perhape much more, I feel how serious an under- 
taking it is. But still I would distinguish between labour 
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and drudgery, and between a great task and a heavy one. 
I approve of everything conveyed in your letter. I shall 
communicate with Murray on the reasonable postulate you 
assume ; but I must delay doing bo till it can be done 
vivd voce, and decisively. I write you at present merely 
to account for not having hitherto answered your last — or 
rather, for not being yet able to send a satisfactory answer. 
But, depend upon it, when I write you— and it will be 
soon — 1 shall do so with proper and minute mention of 
my whole ideas of the work. I have one material 
thing also to communicate, which is, that this work of ours 
is intended for a new edition of Johnson's Lives — not of 
Johnson's Poets. The circumstance of no Poets going 
along with the biography, is to me rather a pleasant 
circumstance. It strikes me, however, (I could wish you 
to communicate the idea to Mr. Constable, and I shall do 
so to my friend here,) that this biographical scheme, if 
connected wilh a large selection of the British Poets, which 
I am engaged at present in making out, would add great 
value to both of the works. I am not apt to be very 
sanguine about my own works ; but I have pleased myself 
much with the perfect dassicalitt/ of the selection I have 
made. 1 think it will be the only real collection of a body 
of our poetry that has yet been thought of I shall be in 
town the end of next week, and shall write you in 
consequence. 
BeUeve me, dear Scott, with regard and esteem, 

Yours truly, T. Campbell. 

In reply to this letter, Mr. Scott — having greatly in- 
creased the number and importance of his literary engage- 
. ments, and finding it necessary to restrict himself to works 
more exclusively bis own — " declined the plan" and partner- 
ship. The enterprise, however, had his hearty approba- 
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tion ; and with the like encouragement from other good 
judges, Campbell now set to work in right earnest ; and, 
although often interrupted in his task by other demands 
on his time and pen, made gradual progress in the Selec- 
tions which now bear his name. 

It was about the close of this year that Campbell 
appears to have made the first feint sketch of Gertrude of 
Wyoming. He had expressed in a former letter his inten- 
tion of making translations from the German, and requested 
his brother Poet to favour him with a list of German 
works. Whether or not any suggestions, originated from 
that source, remains uncertain ; but in the extract from a 
German author, pointed out to me by an ingenious friend, 
there is some groimd to suppose that the first idea of Ger- 
trude may have presented itself to Campbell after a perusal 
of the German story.* At all events, the coincidence 
between the English poet and the German novelist, is 
sufficiently striking to warrant this conjecture. 

Witii the new year Campbell began a severe and various 
course of studies, of which the new poem took the lead. 
His visits to London became less frequent, those from hia 
friends more frequent than hitherto ; and in the society of 
the place — but chiefly in that of the Mayow family — he 
found much to refresh his mind, and to stimulate his 
industry. Placed in almost daily contact with congenial 
minds, which he might consult with advantage on matters 
of taste, and whose friendly efi'orts to promote his best 
interests had awakened in his ever grateful heart, a feehng 
of respect and afiection, his hours passed smoothly away. 
For a time, indeed, he felt as if he bad taken a final leave of 

• Bameck aad Saldorf. von AnguM. LafantAiue, Berlin, 1804. The extract 
vnH be found in a Bubeequent page, where the poem comeB more expressly 
ander notice. The novel is veiy interesting, and thoroughbf German. 
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his difficulties, and bad entered a path that was now leading 
him onwards, through pastures fresh and new, to all that 
enjoyment of rural Kfe, after which he had often pined in 
the soUtude of London. — That time, however, had not yet 
arrived. 

Of the calm and simple tenor of his life at this period, 
his correspondence, as usu^ is the best index ; and from 
that source I endeavour to select such features as may 
bring the general picture into a distinct and fiuthfiil hg^t. 

After much alarm, occasioned by the illness of his friend 
Mr. Mayow, then in town, he thus sympathises with his 
daughter : — 

Sydenham, l2tJt Jasuaiy, ISO?. 

Mt dbae Mib8 Mayow, 

Great, indeed, is the comfort of your intelli- 
gence, though our anxieties yet tremblingly participate 
your own. At one time it would have much relieved my 
mind to have but sent a line to you on the tidings we had 
heard, and which struck us with the deep^ affliction. It 
occurred to us, however, of how little avail are any human 
communications of the best meant condolence on such 
trials ; and we feared by writing you, your friendly and 
ever attentive hand might be drawn into the task of 
answering — an employment it would be cruel to run the 
risk of putting you to, in tiie present circumstance of your 
health and strength, thoughts and spirits, being put to the 
severest trial that mind and body can undei^o. One 
straw's addition to the burden of your exertions must 
not now be added. I fondly trust that the appearance 
of hopes will strengthen and proceed. May God speed 
and fruiber theml That his physicians speak so well, 
and that you are spared in health beside him, what a 
blessing it is to think ofl We were much distressed to 
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hear of your sister's weakness. This will go off when 
the hetter news shall hare made all our hearts rejoice. 
For your letter accept our united thanks. Would tiiat I 
bad better alleviation than poor but sincere wishes to 
send you. To all yours, and to Mrs. P. Mayow, Mrs. C.'s 
and my best remembrancfe. Yours very truly, 

10, Montagu Street. Thomas Campbell. 

In the meantime illness found its way into his own 
&mily, the termination of which, in connection with other 
topics and reflections, is thus reported to Miss F. W. 
Mayow, after her sister's recovery : — 

Sydenham, Feb. 16, 1807. 
It is with great satisfaction, my dear Miss 
Mayow, that I both receive and answer your kind note. 
The children are almost well. I was never much alarmed 
about tiiem, though Mrs. Campbell was. I knew well that 
thfflr grandmama's goodies — with which they had been 
well stuffed in town — was the only cause of their sick- 
ness. I was only one night any way anxious for them ; 
then, indeed, their indisposition approached to something 
serious, and I must confess when my Alison (who by a 
metamorphosis is growing handsome) lay pale, sick, and 
languid on my knee, I felt my heart grow thick, as the 
Scotch folks emphatically say. But Hall, who seems 
really a judicious doctor, made me quite easy next day, by 
his description of the complaint Well — but the Uttle 
brats being now disposed of — what shall we say to describe 
our joy for dear Mary's restoration 1 That she is still 
weak is a thought that represses my glee. I say glee ; 
for I am so foolishly stirred to gladness by the intelligence, 
that I have tossed away my books this morning, and 
resolved to be idle and happy, that I may hare time to 
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think of the good news. The voTAfooHshly seems amiss ; 
but I camiot blot it out It appUes not to the cause of the 
happiness — for, Grod knows, it is a good cause — but to 
my own weakness in bearing good as well as bad news. 
In truth, I know not how to congratulate you. We 
suffered daily and deep anxiety in thinking of you all ; but 
durst not write so often as we wished, for fear of being 
troublesome, when you must have had so many inquiries 
to answer. But now, even now, that M, is recovering — 
what would I not give to hear of you daily — a single word 
would do — " She continues well, or better," Ac. Now that 
my httle ones are well, my first anxiety is to hear of your 
family ; and, next to you, of Greneral Benningeen and 
Buonaparte's defeat I 

I made a vow in Mary's sickness for her recovery, that 
I would make a yearly pilgrim^e to see you, if I should 
trudge it on foot to whatever quarter of England we 
should retire. This is not penance, indeed — but still 
it is a vow ; and if vows, as of old, contribute to restore 
health, I have aided the doctor by my piety. Dear friends, 
it was not possible that Mary should not be secure to you; 
she must be so. It would not be permitted to be other- 
wise ; she will live to be your mutual blessing. Heaven 
will long preserve her to you. Whenever she is able to 
see visitors in her usual way, pray be so kind as to let me 
know. I feel her recovery to be too great an event not to 
congratulate her in person upon the occasion. And 
happier shall I be to be presented to your household, than 
to bow at the first levee in Europe. On the state of your 
own mind and sufferings, and those of your family, my 
dear friend, I am little disposed to enter with any obtru- 
sion of condolence. If I were so, the dignity of your 
grief would repress my officiousness. But the most com- 
posed and self-commanded mind may need to be reminded 
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of those alleviating circumstances which friendship may 
suggest against unqualified despondency. In your yet 
delightful and amiable family, how numy elements of hap- 
piness remain 1 — affection, union, and- Hie exclusion of those 
hard circumstances, which divide and scatter famiUes, or 
tOBS them like orphans ftam one another; nay, which 
sometimes, by fortune intervening between wishes and 
abilities, turn the very sweetness of consanguinity into 
bitterness and regret! Forgive me, if I am imperti- 
nent. . . Tell me how your dear mother continues, 
and when I may be presented on tiie congratulatory visit; 
but that, I dare say, cannot be for a long time. Believe 
me, my dear friends, widi joint compliments from Matilda, 
Yours, feithiully, 

THOUAfi Cahpbbli.. 

To the same lady he writee again, under more serious 
apprehensions, and with excellent feeling : 

Rbmarg nth, 1B07. 
Your note, my dear friend, continued to give us delight. 
Blessed be the medical hand that has restored the dear 
invalid. I was much rejoiced yesterday with a sight of 
our common friends of the village. I dined with them ; 
and such was the heartsomeness inspired by the sight of 
friends, by your kind welcome note, and by the tide of my 
own health flowing again, that I got quite up in the Buckle, 
and acted what Sydney Smith calls, the chatty man to per- 
fection. . . . But I feel worse to day after a waking night, 
and several wunings of an old presentiment that I shall 
not be a Methuselah. But what of that ? Pray do not 
allude to my ever delirious whining about myself in your 
notes ; for I am glad, for Matilda's sake, to pass off for 
colds and little ailings, what 1 feel threatening to be more 

TOl. n. H 
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serious. I care not much to attain the age of my fore- 
fathers. I bless God I shall leave a portfoUo for Matilda 
and the boys to lire on, should my sleepless nights be 
quieted soon and everlastingly. That is a blessing un- 
speakable. It makes me easy as to the future. I know 
not why I choose thus to exchange thoughts with you, 
unless it be that your aversions and likings are so like my 
own that I feel you truly to he my fellow creature. 

The verses I have transcribed. They will not have the 
least value, imleas the circumstances under which they were 
written be explained. They relate directly and solely, 
indeed, to the most venerable of mankind ; they were 
written from the contemplation of his character— firom the 
impulse whidi his benign and beautiful countenance occa- 
sioned ; but they are not applicable as the testimony of my 
veneration for him, which, in justice to my own feelings, 
and in justice to his inestimable memory, I wish to give to 
the world, as exclusively his tribute. That must be the 
task of another hour. 

The case is, I was engaged about the time of the afflicting 
intelligence in a poem, where a character, such as his, is 
one of the most important : — the description of serenity in 
mature life— of that composure which is not the result of 
indifference — but of the fire, fervour, and sennbiUty of 
earlier life, subdued and sweetened by reflection. Such 
were the traits which I thought I saw in his countenance. 
His mouth most peculiarly appeared to me to indicate 
extreme sensibility ; his front seemed to have the stamp of 
a proud and deUcate sense of honour, whidi, I may speak 
freely, must have made his feelings in youth vehement, and 
strongly determined to their objects. But in his age, I 
think I see him smiling on this world with love for all that 
deserved his love, and with pity for all that deserved it 
not : — 
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How rerecend wu that face, Berenely ^ed, 
- Undinun'd by wealmeaa, ahade, or turbid ire I 
Where all but kindly fervonra were autiaged ; 
Snch was the most beloved, the gentlest sire : 
And though, amidst that calm of thought entire. 
Some high and haughty features might display 
A, soul impetuous once — 'twas earthly fire 
Iliat fled Composure's intellectual ray. 
As .Jitna's fires grow dim before the rising day.* 

I trust you will sufficiently imderstaud that I should be 
ill-mtisfied to consider this accidental allusion — although 
&om the heart — to be a just or &ir tribute to the dear 
departed wort^, of which, instead of a portrait, they scarcely 
give a line or a touch. By a stranger they would not be 
regarded as, perhaps, even sufficiently respectful. I am 
aahamed to say bo much of a few feeble lines — but 
CTerything regarding him derives importance from Hie 
subject. 

* * * * * 

I must bring you " The Castle of Indolence " in my 
pocket since you have not read it, if you now read cheerful 
things. 

The children are well — Matilda quite well. To hear of 
you is great joy to us botL Beheve me ever faithfully 
yours, T. Campbell. 

P.S. — Joy to you on the accession of a new branch to 
the house of Courteoay.f If she drew her paternal blood 
from Leonidaa, she would be the better to hare a mixture 
of the dear blood of the Mayows. 

* Compare this with the same admirable atania in "Gertrude," of which the 
two closing lines are so remarkable. 

t Alluding to the mairioge of one of Mr. Mayow's dan^teis to the late 
Ri^t Hon. T. P. Conrtenay, P. C, brother of the Earl of Devon. 
h2 
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From common-place bunsactions we are now sud- 
denly introduced to what may be considered an event in 
the Poet's life. The deed was followed by an immediate 
dispatch to Mr. Richardson in the following words : " I 
killed an enormous enake to-day, which I mean to keep as 
a trophy of my own vdour. In the act of slaying this 
Python, habited as I was in my old black pantaloons, 
third-best boots, and second-beat wig, with my beard 
unshaven, I looked for all the world like the Apollo de 
Belvidere I "—This announcement is accompanied by a 
grotesque sketch of the recent encounter. On the 
right is the snake, half uncoiled ; the sting protruding, 
and in the very act to strike. On the left stands 
the Poet, crowned with bays, in an attitude of cahn 
defiance, and ninVing a left-handed blow on the crested 
head of his antagonist. His own costume is orna- 
mented, as described, by shreds and patches, in Grub- 
street fashion. At his feet flows a stream, inscribed 
with " Helicon." In the back ground is Parnassus, 
crowned with a temple ; a Pegasus in full career, and his 
rider fidling headlong to the earth. At the gate of the 
temple are three Muses ; the first playing on the cymbals, 
the second displaying a scroll of Fame, and the third in the 
dress of a young musicante, seated at a modem piano- 
forte I At the base of the hill stands another figure, the 
Poet, in the character of Apollo, his head encircled with rays ; 
while on either hand, figures of Fame and Victoiy, each 
with a long trumpet applied to her mouth, are proclaiming 
to the world the gallant achievement of the morning. 

It is pleasing to notice, even at some length, these playfiil, 
though mute sallies of humour, and to imagine with what 
glee he committed to paper this caricature of his deeds, 
making it, perhaps, an interlude between two of title fine 
stanzas of his ** Gertrude," — dulce est desipere in loco. 
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But the pleasure ia greatly increased when we collect fiom 
such etchings the symptoms of an easy and elastic state of 
mind, to which he had often been a stranger, and of which 
thero is still clearer evidence in a passage of the same 
date : — " I should not trouble you about drawing my 
pension, if I knew the proper way to apply for it ; but as I 
wish, for the sake of having monmf at interest, to lift the 
three quarters in April, I must beg you to write to your 
agent in Scotland about it" * 

In a strain that indicates the same buoyancy of health 
and spirits, he again writes to Miss F. W. Mayow ; 

jprU aaik. 
To say the truth, it is a sad thing that good folks, 
80 scarce as we are, should have formed an acquaint- 
ance just to drop it I pledge myself you do not know 
Matilda yet, nor will you have known what an excel- 
lent good young man / am, until you have been a good 
many weeks at our cottage in Sydenham I Having been 
an idle vagrant all my life, roving hither and yond among 
good and among bad folks, I hare acquired, by sore expe- 
rience, alUiough amidst profound ignorance of the true 
philosophy of the world, that guess of characters which 
gypsies, beggars, pedlars, and other vagrants — nay, oven 
which dogs acquire by physiognomy and conversation. I 
am sometimes mistaken, but never continue so very long. 
I saw your family at oiu* first meeting. Like the mulberries 
on your trees, you are all fruits without rind. The sun- 
shine of Ood's blessing has brought you out undisguisedly 
good. But loe are husky productions. Matilda and I are 
afraid of showing kindness, lest it should be taken for 
fawning. But to balance this flattery of you, I will flatter 

* Estr&ct from a letter to John Richudiiou, Esq. 
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ourselTos ; and such a pair of inimitables aa u>e are ! Oh, 
you shall see with a witneas in time coming [ — 

A more serious thought conies acroes my mind, when I 
hare to thank you for your toleration of the few lines, and 
for your seeming to understand the explanation which 
aocompanied them. On such a subject, I shall probably 
indulge more in the truth of my own feelings, than in the 
gema of ornament ; and if the tribute please you, my &ir 
critic 1 it will be my exceeding great reward. 

Matilda greets you ; I think she would Hke much, i£, by 
some cunning alchemy of relationship, she could commute 
you into one of her Scotch cousins. This would be mighty 
convenient for us. We should not even hint, as if we were 
a&aid of your refusal of our roof ; but in tins spirit of dan- 
ship insist, as a matter of decent appearance before the 
world, that kindred should not break, and that Mary and 
you should not play the fine lady, and look down on country 
cousins I 

I can assure you we were fine folks yesterday, for we 
had no less a guest at dinner than the descendant of John 
Sobieski, the grandson of General Walackousld, aide-de- 
camp to Peter the Great, and the cousin of Kamins^, 
present commander-in-chief of the Russian armies. These 
three characters were all united in the person of one simple 
friend and school-fellow of my own, who is plain Frank 
Clason, and such a favourite of the " Empress Maude," * 
that the days he comes to Sydenham I am always sent to 
amuse myself elsewhere, and give way to the young lawyOT. 
. . . Talking of Eussians, my eldest lad has grown again 
such a savage since his recovery, that we are resolved to 
buy him a commission among the Don Cossacks I . . For 
such a dispatch, what will the post diarge you t Wretched 

* The Autorieal name for his wife, Matilda— Mrs. Camplwll. 
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man I I was bom uuder the star Scnilerm ! Believe me 
very faithfully your affectionate friend, T. C. 

Again, on the 19th of May, he writes — "I am always 
overtaken with smdl distresses, when great ones &il me." 
" A dispatch from town reached me this morning, whidi 
engaged me incessantly in writing till the evening, at 
which time I felt so overcome with &tigue, that I could not 
extend my walk any distance from home." A few days 
after this date, tiie symptoms of his former complaint 
returned with so much severity, iMt change of scene and 
relaxation of mind were pronounced indispensable, and he 
started to make trial of the air of Ham{«hire. Crossing 
the Solent from Southampton, he took up his quarters at 
Ryde ; and in the following letters the history of his sojourn 
in the island is circumstantially detailed : — 



TO MISS liAYOW. 

Sydi, Islb of Wight, Jum 16, 1807. 

BsAB Miss Matow, 

Presuming to count upon you as the friend and 
comforter of my wife in her sohtary state, I think I have a 
ri^t to trouble you with a letter, though it should be a 
dull one, and to request the &vour of some news ^ora 
Sydenham, since your news must be so interesting, coming 
from yourselves, and from the inunediate viduity of all 
iJrnt is dear to mo. 

Indeed, of Mrs. Campbell's real health and spirits I 
expect a truer accomit from you than from herself. Her 
disposition to keep me easy will lead her to dissemble any 
. little accidente at home. Yet I should like to know sudi 
accidents ; for, although the recovery of my health be a 
great object, it must not be done at all hazards of Her 
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finding extreme Inconvenience firom the solitude in which 
I have been compelled to leave her. She described to me 
your kind and consoling visits to her on the first of our 
separation. Believe me, I am grateful at heart for these kind- 
nesses : they came at a time when all circumstances seemed 
to conspire against her. All her relations were, by some 
accident or another, prevented fixtm going down to her. 
One cousin or sister was unwell, another going out of 
town ; and if I had not known their hearts very well, I 
might have suspected collusion. My own disappointments 
were very umilar. The want of books for references and 
authorities, in a work in which I am engaged,* has long 
and grievously prolracted the pubhcation of my Poems. 
In London, all my dependence for obtaining a few scarce 
books was on a few friends ; but among them there 
seemed a conspiracy also. Kever did bailiff bunt, watch, 
or besiege a fiigitive debtor more than I did my book- 
finding friends ; but they eluded me, although I watched 
all night that I might waken early enough in the morning. 
One of these books, which flies fivm me like the waves 
from Tantalus, is " Jeflferson's Notes on Virginia " — oh, 
hang Jefferson, that I ever heard the name of his Notes t 
On the night when I knew that Matilda and my babies 
were exposed to the dangers of midnight robbers ; when 
I knew that my injunctions to have a guard in the house 
would be disobeyed, through that foolish distrust of having 
a stranger in the house, which, thank God, Matilda has at 
last overcome — on that night I resolved to make a morn- 
ing round of all my Uterary coadjutors, to find the Pre- 
sident's book, and, as usual, kept awake fr^m anxiety. 
The morning came, but all my friends had left London — 
vanished like guineas which one grasps in a dream I I ■ 

* SelectioDB bom the Poeta, with Biographical Sketches [tee page 89] 
and HiatOTical Notes for " Gertnido of Wyoming." 
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have been obliged to leave London without this book, on 
which my sole hope of reference relies. I have got, hke 
all ve&k minds, into long digressJons. I meant only to 
allude to your kindness in Tisiting my dear Matilda that 
evening, with so much friendship and sympathy as she 
described. 

Well, I have been long enough on my own case. I shall 
tire you with it no more. I trust I shall hear from Sydenham 
good and pleasing accoimts of your health and spirits. . . * 
At this star, I stop to break open a letter from poor 
Matilda. She says my &vourites are all welL — AU aeil! 
it sounds like the sweet note of the midnight sentinel I 
A letter from one's best friend is wortii going a hundred 
leagues for — ^to wish, and long for, and receive. I have never 
been so fiu- away from her. I may say it is the first wife's 
letter I ever received. She seems in very good spirits. 
I have your &mily, I beUeve, to thank for it I was going 
to have concluded, but my spirits seem to motmt as if I 
had pledged to my absent friends in a bumper. All is 
well ! My wife — my hearty, brown-necked boys — my 
faithiul sister-in-law — and those my wife emphatically 
calls my " favourites." All is well indeed '. 

The practice of describing scenes and feelings more than 
they are in nature, is an affectation which I abhor — either 
joyous or the reverse ; yet extremely joyous feelings appear 
sometimes, by thefr uncommonness, to be beyond nature's 
routine, even to those who enjoy them. Such, I think, are 
mine at present. I am sitting at the seasmde window of 
my boarding-hoose, on the northern side of Wight. It 
overlooks the shores of Southampton, the spires and build- 
ings of Portsmouth, Spithead, and the towns adjacent, and 
a hundred ships of war, some of a hundred guns, ri di ng 
between the shores t The peculiar light of the atmosphere 
reflects on the smooth expanse of the sea, not a dull 
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uniform blueness, but a playM variety of colour^— it seems 
in places like a plain of rainbows.* Such a sight is worthy 
to conclude one's wanderings. I did not like Southampton; 
perhi^ I was not in spirits to like it It rained a litUe to 
be sure ; it was a sea port — that is enough. I spent a 
day at it, very duUy indeed From the moment of em- 
barking for Wight, all was diff^^nt; the wind blew strong 
and Uie very boat seemed to be merry ; she galloped, as 
tiie seamen said, over fifteen miles of nice boonding foam 
in an hour or httle more. The motion exceeded all other 
pleasures of being carried that I ever experienced. I 
grudged, when she came down, that the ware was not 
higher. The undulation, just sufficient to produce giddi- 
ness, did not approach to what causes sickness ; and I sat 
at the bow of the vessel to enjoy it more. 

The journey of the northern half of the island to Kjde, 
is a scene of richer vegetation than even any in the ne^h- 
bourhood of London. At one landscape, where an arm of 
the sea comes up between rich tiiick clustering woods, 
green to the water's edge, I could not help ezdaimin^ — ^It 
beats thee, Sydenham [ Indeed every view is diarming ; 
the whole is one diversity of pea-green com fields, and 
box and honey-suckle hedges. You would feel as if your 
eyes were fed with richness. Then, last of all, comes the 
sea and the British navy I 

I have found a boarding-house which promises to be 
very comfortable — my inmates are an elderly lady, her 
daughter, a very modest pretty girl ; four gentlemen, who 
seem respectable ; a cat and a parrot. One of the boarders, 
a Captain of in&ntry, is a poetaster ; his woriis, in manu- 
script, are perused by the lady and her boarders ; but the 



* See this idea embodied, man; years afterwarda, in " Lines on Uie View 
from St. Leonarda." Poems, td. 1649. 
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great Twaboley continuea, and vishee to continue, onknown. 
For an explanation of Twalmlej, if you do not understand 
the allusion, Mrs. Campbell must be applied to. I tniBt 
the martial bard will not ))ring me out I . . I wish to be 
(as the man said) under a cage. 

I reflect with dismay on the crime I have committed of 
robbing your purse of double postage ; but repentance is 
now too late. May I hope that I remain in the undimi- 
nished remembrance of your &nuly. Present them all my 
kindest respecfaB. Believe me, very sincerely, yours, 
THoa Campbell. 



TO HISS MAYOW. 

Btdk, Jtme 29, 1807. 

Mr DBAB Hiss Matow, 

I assure you the kindness of your writing me 
was not undeserred— ^ an act of friendship can be sud to 
be deserved by the grat^iil sensation it occasions. I wiU 
also say that I deserved it by good intentions. Knowing 
that your spirits required more amusing correspondence 
than a serious, skepkst man was likely to be able to com- 
municate I thought if there was a cheeriul scene, or 
event, in the little history of my life at Kyde, I should 
conununicate them ; and if such could have beguiled you 
of one haIf-hour*B thoughts, I should have been more than 
happy. Had Byde fiuiuBhed such, you should have had 
my most cheerful thoughts by this time; or rather, had my 
thoiights been susceptible of cheerful impressions, I should 
have coQunuoicated them. But saving one day's pleasure, 
I have had none her^ except reading my wife's letters, 
your own, and your dear aster's. The demon of sleepless- 
ness haunte me ; but of my complaints you have heard as 
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much a9 my doctors, and have pitied them more, and done 
them more good by your sympathy. I will persevere — 
but I do long for Sydenham t I trust, with all his faults, 
the Poet has somehow or other got into the good graces of 
your fiuuily. I Uiink in my absence, the sisterly care you 
have taken of MatUda, has made her more a sister to jou 
by the very exercise of your benevolent affections ; at least 
I feel so fiTatemally, when I look to the three graces at the 
bottom of my silver box,* that I think your letters seem to 
come as from my own household. Yet if Ryde, with 
all its beauties, has been like a httle Siberia for the past 
fortnight — ^wbat had it been if I had not thought of your 
visits to Matilda, as of a prop and stay to her " little bit of 
Philosophy 1 " 

» » » * » 

Assuredly, if you have an hour more sad than another, 
I ^ould wish you to devote it to Matilda ; honour her 
with allowing her to participate it. Though I say it, 
who should not say it, she is one to be with in griel^ as 
well as in joy. She may, in such an hour, have her plain 
artless communications of mind to make with a friend, 
whom she truly esteems^ more valuable than deeper dis- 
ciphne in books, or the world, could impart. I love her 
companionship with serious minds; and with you she is 
always happy. 

* * * * * 

I have been reader to the ladies in this boarding-house. 
How often I wished the company changed, and the books 
too, perhaps, for they were only fiuxes, and yet they made 
us laugh. How often I wished, when I remembered your 



* A aihex bos with ui inacriptioD, presenUd to tha Poet on leaving home, 
hy three jonog ladiei of the familj — whom he named, not insppTopriately, 
" The Three Qaem." 
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sajing you liked to hear readiD^ that I had Sydenham 
back again, and could make you forget an hour or a fore- 
noon— even with nonaenae — which tiie kbour of reading 
might make injurious to your health. Let me trust, then, 
when I return to Sydenham, though I don't expect you to 
be so easily entertained with light reading as these fiiir 
ladies, that I may administer the elegant amusement of 
my Scotch accent, as a small aid thrown in to the sodety 
and entertainment of some better firiend. I shall be as 
proud as the bellows-blower that played to Handel. 

I have been to see Shanklin, and the Beat of Lord 
Dyaart, about fiileen miles hence. The scenery is as bold 
as the Highlands ; as rich as an English garden ; lovely, 
fair, delightful, beyond description. The wide, blue, beau- 
tiful sea, has no boundary on the oppodte waste, that is 
visible. The ships are seen as in a Claude Lorraine 
picture. I was one day happy — it was impossible not to 
be glad, looking on such beauty t Our whole house hired 
a barouche imd some carriages, and made an expedition of 
it. We had none but one character who was worth 
speaking to about such a scene. The rest enjoyed the 
freah air, the dinner, imd the jaunt, in high animal spirits. 
There was a good-natured talking Captain of in&ntry ; a 
tall man ; two middle^ized men ; a very taU man ; 
another tall and stottt man, quite flashy in appearance, and 
his wife — a perfect angel in beauty, sensibihty and wisdom, 
whom this West Indian nabob is taking out to bury 
aUve in the island of Jamaica! The nabob was good 
enough to let me sit by his wife the whole day ; and 
though she is not a great speaker, she is not demure. Of 
this beauty, I have written my wife — so you see I have 
been but smitten platonically. The other ladies were good 
in their way — a Uttle cockney woman was as happy as 
Mrs. G-ilpin, not with the scenery, but with good company, 
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which was above her pitch — th^ seemed to show it ; but 
that did not abate the cackling flutteration of ker happi- 
ness. . . . How she laughed and paid compliments to your 
humble servant ! 

I foi^ to mention another lady — Scotch — who lived 
once in my very hoofie at Sydenham. She speaks ill of 
all Sydenham and mankind, except such as hereelf. She 
told me my friend, Dr. G , of D , was a bad dia- 
meter, and tiiat his brother was a waiter in a tavern at 
Aberdeen I This, and her justifying tbe slave-trad^ so 
enraged me, that I flung a ^ole bason of hot soup . . . 
No, I am wronft I behero — I only wished I co^d have 
done it Adieu, and forgive my long scrawl, with its 
concluding nonsense. How hf^py and proud did I feel to 
be remembered by Mrs. M ■ • , by my fireside beauty, 
and her sister. Accept of my best thanks for your length 
of letter — though for this my dear wife comes in for a 
share, and believe me, dear Hiss Mayow, affectionately 
your sincere friend, Thob. Oahfbell. 



Rtdi, July 6M, 1807. 
"... A tall thin gentleman of the name of Frank will 
Jrank, though not deUver, this letter. He gives me time 
only to say a few words — bat in abridging my time, he 
does not abridge my inclination to communicate my ideas, 
if I had any worth communicating. PcMitively Ryde has 
a Sceotian atmosphere ; or else the stupidity of my fellow 
boarders has smitten m& I sometimes call on the satirical 
Gifford, who. is here ; who menUdises me for a few 
moments, but the impression lasts too short. The ennui, 
the want of conversation, is intolerable. Our best boarder 
has left us — the only rational being whose voice -I used to 
hear from morning to night. He was a medical man. 
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I hare nobody. I ehould give the world to be bax^ to 
Sydeoham. What must Siberia be I I mean to persevere, 
however, a tittle while. I have found out an antidote 
against cold in bathing ; for the temptation to continue in 
the waves, is irresistible, when I have once plunged.* This 
antidote is a close wardrobe of flannel, which carries me 
half out to Portsmouth, without experiencing a sensation 
of cold 1 Imagine your sublime bard this morning arrived 
at a collier-brig, in the roads, and invited on board, like 
the Neapolitan Peschiere, dripping from the waves! 
Imagine his enchanting appearance, seated on the sunny 
deck of the collier, with his flannel cowl on his head, and a 
dgar, which he smoked from the hands of the sailors, 
between his tuneful lips. Then, like another Orion, trust- 
ing to the dolphins, he pltmged to seek the shore. . . 
" To-morrow, I shall visit several ships in the harbour, not 
in this diver-like attire, but in a pleasing party. We are to 
board one that was conunaaded by Captain DufiF^ who was 
killed off Tra&lgar. I hope it will inspire a few ideas in 
the idealess head of your foriom, but faithful fnend, T. C." 

* This iB one of the few iiutaiice* in which the Poet erinoe) toy partialitj 
for water, freih or nit. In hia " fi&nnel w&rdrobe," which curied him half- 
way out to Portimoxith, he might have dispnted wiUi hie friend, the noble 
" CUlde," the paauge of the Helletpont. Judging, by sabwqnetit ezperi- 
ments, however, the antidote aeems to have fsiled ; for, after " tnuting to the 
dolphins, his flannel cowl, and a cigv," the modem Orion (Aommo rqfisrent} 
had a duTering fit on landing, which detracted greatly from the merits of the 
diicorei;. Bat that did not prevent a renewal of the pastime ; it only ren- 
dered him much le« ezcnrsve in his natatoiy propenmtlBi, and more shy of 
the "collier-brigs in the madg;" on quitting which for the last tim^— 

" hia bold head 
"Bove the contentiont waves he kept, and ooted 
Himad^ with hia good arms, in Inaty stroke 
To the shore, that o'er hia wave-worn baiiB bowed 
Ai stooping to relieve him ! I not donbt 
He eamis alive to land." 
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Again — "Ryde, Monday morning, July 10" — ^he writes. 
"... A gentleman of oar party having taken it 
into hia head to m^e a precipitate departure for London, 
I cannot suffer him to go without sending you a few lines, 
my dear Miss Mayow, though I am sorry to Bay the time he 
h^ ^ren me is too short for even attempting to treat you in 
turn for your most henevolent and, as my wife interceded 
for me, long letter. That word is indeed scarcely apph- 
cable ; for, thou^ I could not complain of shortness, I 
turned over the last page with as much eagerness as the 
first That, perhaps, was ararice, but it was at least of a 
tasteful kind. I lament to find by your own letter that 
you have thoughts of leaving Sydenham, and, hy your 
sister's, that there seema to be some occasion for it. This 
makes me as sad as the Russian news. I pray to God 
there may be no necessity for such a separation from your 
family, and such loss to our society — and prayers are all 
that I can offer — ^the prayers, too, of a sinner, though, I 
trust, not of a hypocrite. 

* * * * * 

" I thank you most particularly for your early informa- 
tion of the accession to your kindred. I did, indeed, kiss 
the little stranger in my iuiagination. God bless Mm. I 
hope to have him in my hands in reality, when I pass 
through London. In all that concerns any relation of 
yours, I shall ever unfeignedly feel an interest, and, mar- 
ried as my &iTourite Eliza is — and married, too, as I am — 
I shall always, with my wife's permission, have a pen- 
diant for her. I told her, I heheve, or at least insinuated, 
the conqu^ she made of me by one "good night "-BtaHe 

at the party — ^the first party of Mrs. M 's. But I am 

running on at a sad rate — and see you colouring with in- 
dignation at the impertinence of making you a confidant 
to my out-of-doors attachments t Pray don't, however. 
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judge too harshly of me by my own foolish confessions. I 
am not quite bo bad as I made you believe for the sake 
of an argument on those matters, which we once main- 
tained at Sydenham. I am, I assure you, a good creature 
in the main. 

" These news — these horrors I but let ua not despair I 
If Buonaparte has beat Eussians, he haa not yet beat 
English fi-eemeu on their own soil. I fancy the bravery of 
the Russians has, like all other popular stories, been exag- 
gerated : their physical strength, for instance, is talked of; 
I know for a certainty, tiiat for size and fineness of con- 
formation (talking of them as animals) the Tartars, who 
compose nine-tenths of the Russian armies, are inferior to 
the men of Europe. Buonaparte, I repeat, has never yet 
fought with^c«BC« — with English freemen in England ! 
Whether we are destined to resist him or not, this must 
be the creed now. We must not give way, but be opti- 
mists. Adieu ! and I say it wit^ regret, so early ; but my 
letter-bearer la waiting. May health return to you! I 
wish I were a magician, and you should have a magical 
cure ; though I should travel to ^e bottom of tiie deep 
for it. 

Give my kind compliments to your neighbour, Mrs. 
Thomas Campbell, the Poet's wife I Remember me in the 

kindest terms to Mrs. M , and beheve me, with sincere 

rateem, yours, 

T. C. 
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BBTUBN TO BTDENUAH. 

The preceding letters, though comprisiiig only a portion 
of his correspondence, give a sufficiently simple and con- 
nected history of his visit to the Isle of Wight. His health 
was greatly beneBted by the change ; he had made con- 
siderable progress in the new poem, and " The Selections;" 
and after his return home writes from "tiie nursery*' 
another domestic letter to his sister. 



TO MISS CAMPBELL. 

Sydenham, Kent, Septemher 1, 1807. 

Mt dear Maky, 

The prospect of February gives me great delight. 
God grant nothing may spoil the beauty of my babiea, 
before the grand presentation to their Aunt, but that they 
may look so lovely and interesting, as to make you 
remember them in your will! At present, though not 
beautiful, they are certainly jfwe children. Thomas's eyes 
approach to beauty ; his complexion is also pearly, and 
his little limbs are sohd and smooth. For the rest, his 
features, and promise of intellect, are such as, perhaps, if 
I could be impartial, I should not extravagantly praise. But 
for what he ia, thanks be to God! for he is growing every 
day a dearer and more inestimable gem ; and I can pro- 
nounce his heart and feehngs, by every symptom, to be 
sweet and susceptible. Alison is the funniest htUe cock- 
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nosed fat dumpling you ever aaw — quite roguish and sly. 
Matilda is all tliis day in town, bringing back Thomas, 
who had been sent to vmt his grand-parents. I hare had 
Alison my inseparable companion all the time. You may 
guess his advancement in manners, when he sits witli me 
at the dinner, and officiates as chaplain. The only form of 
litany which he has hitherto got, is a piece of the Lord's 
Prayer, which, unless prevented, he constantly begins — 
" Our old J^atAer," &c., &c, I am quite in raptures with 
tiie decorum of his behaviour, for he eats his lamb chop as 
gravely as a judge, commenting pitifully on the poor ba-a- 
lamb which we were eating, and at intervals entertaining 
me with an account how the Doctor of ^e village cures 
the people. " Cockle Hall," he said (i. e. Doctor Hall) 
" keeps always pocket-fiills of physic for bad boys. When 
he hears that the people are sick, he cries, 'Oh, dear!' 
and comes gallop-a-trot down the hill, and then comes 
tap-tap-tap at the houses. Then he finds the people in 
bed, snoring and sleeping, and comes and pops in his bead 
and cries ' Boo-peep !' and so tiie people get quite welL" 
You see there is no fool like a father-lbol. Foigive all this 
nonsense. 

I had to-day a letter from our mother, who says she is 
better. I am ^ad to see she writes clearly and collectedly; 
for I was afiiwd by some of her former letters that she was 
going &8t. She still talks of Sandy's coming home. I am 
afraid this is one piece of her dotage still continuing, for I 
thought, by Sandy's own letter, there co\Ud he no great 
prospect of bis return. Betsy, she informs me, has been 
shabbily rewarded— if it can be called reward, by what was 
given by old MacArthur Stuart* By a letter from his 

* Thic gentlemui hod gat poneaiiou of their bunil^r estate of Kimsn, and 
left e legacy t« the Poet. The " KimoM ea*e " will be stated in a anbnquent 
part of this work. 
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&ctor, the usual form of atmounciag repairs on his estate, I 
■was reminded of my being the only heir-apparent to that 
Hun in England. Do you know the state of American 
population actually alive between our house and these golden 
apples of Kiman? Some "plague or yellow fever" may 
dispanse with the presence of these cousin-competitors on 
the death of MacArthur, and make way for poor brother 
Archibald, after all his rubs in life I 

I was much the better for being at Ryde, in the Isle of 
Wight, both during my stay, and for weeks after ; but it 
is with great alarm that I find my abhorred sleeplessness 
returning &st and inveterately. I cannot tell what havoc 
it makes of my health, spirits, and thoughts. My poem is 
at a full stop with it for ten days past, for my h^ is con- 
stantly confused. But I must no longer trouble you with 
complaints. Trusting tiiat your own health, as you do not 
mention it, is not at present affected, I remain, dearest 
Mary, your affectionate brother, 

T. Campbell. 

To the friend, who bad sent a new book for his perusal 
and opinion, he writes : — Sept. 14. I should have read 
through and returned the "Proofe of a Conspiracy" yester- 
day, but I was indisposed with a cold, which is to-day 
somewhat worse ; so that my thin slip of a person is con- 
fined in tbe narrow cage of my own room, like a weasel in 
a trap. Robinson's book has some interesting matter ; he 
is surely a man of heart and writes irom principle. But I 
recollect wliat the most reverend of old men — the prelate 
Arbuthnot of Kegensburg, said to me of Robinson when I 
had not read a page of him. — " He got his book," said 
Arbuthnot, "mostly from our Father Maurus; and you may 
guess how accurate was his authority." This Father Maurus 
is a Scotch monk, under Arbuthnot, whom the worthy abbot 
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was obliged ever and anon to reprimaud for such tricks as 
you will read of in Bahrdt's description. Indeed, except the 
talents, Pfere Maurus is Bahrdt all over. He was a spy of the 
British Government — a Wyndhamite — a Lord Pagetite — 
a who-knows-whatite ; but to my fetal experience, a gen- 
tleman, who would not scruple to pick pockets.* -This 
swindler, I dare say, sold his anecdote to E^binson pretty 
profitably .... But Robinson wrote from principle ; 
and along with much exaggeration, I have no doubt the 
German pubhcations contained many horrid truths .... 
Man is a naughty animal, and this is but one of his side 
views .... 

The story in the last note about the blood of the young 
children, is rather ridiculoios-t If poor babes were ever 
sacrificed, it was never such a man as Turgot who patro- 
nised the business. It rests on no authority — not one 
name .... But by-and-by, if I scribble thiis, Mr. Adams 
will have me taken up for an iliumini, attempting to 
wheedle over hie sisters 1 I must own, I am fond of con- 
spiracies ; there is something very attractive in sublime, 
gloomy, mysteries, and secrecy ! Woe 's me — how my head 
aches I It spoilt a fine ode I was writing on Mr. Pitt's 
pony trampling the foot of your sister Mary ! Pray tell 
me how the feir sufferer is to-day. T. C. 

To the same lady he writes again, — 

Stdenhau, S^lemier 16. 
The night before last, I dreamt I was a troubadour ; 
and yesterday, to allay the woes of a headache, composed 

* For the.groonda of this chiiTge (a political qnairel between the Monk and 
tlie Poet), tha reader may refer to Vol. I,, RatUbon, page S96, where the cha- 
racter of Dr. Arbuthaot is also noticed, 

i ThiB tradition reBpecting the JewB and the children may be seen in my 
recent work on The Dannbe. — Art. StrcuAing. 
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" Lines " on your siater and her wicked pony I Now let 
us form " a conspiracy," since you love those saucy wicked 
things — conspirades — ^to keep the world in profound igno- 
rance of this mighty exertion of the troubadour's Muse — 
more wonderful than half the incomparable rerses to be 
found in magazines or memorandum books. This world is 
given to tmderrate excellence, and might impiously sup- 
pose these sublime verses of mine to hare no genius ! Nay, 
they might even audadously laugh them to scorn t Thus 
it Wes with many inimitable works, whose worth is known 
only to their author 1 As for myself, I know the value of 
the lines fidl welL They cost me half-an-hour's persuasion 
to my wife, to let me have pen, ink, and paper, in my sick- 
ness. They cost me a world of pangs and scratching, 
before I could think of a rhyme to Mayow.* They cost 
me uphill work to write one stanza under the compUcated 
evils of cold, hating, headache, and water-gruel I They 
cost me — but you are an excellent judge, and therefore 
must approve of them without ttJdng into account what 
constitutes the merit of all works — ^the difSculty overcome ! 
I am not yet quite well — I am told Stothard threatens to 
thrash all the people who have conspired against him. I 
hope he will spare your mother and me. T. C. 

This was followed by another characteristic letter, in 
which he gives to an invalid member of the &niily an 
account of his surveillance of the home interests, during 
her absence at Cheltenham. 

*-..." Beside that fitce, beuda thow eyea 
More foir than itars e'ei tnc«d in skies 

By Newton, or by Oalileo, 
Oh, How conldat thoa, altlio' a brute, 
Upon that face when gazing mnte — 
How couldit thoD cnish the gentle foot 

Of Mary Wynell Mayow ! " 
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TO MISS M. W. MAYOW. 

Sysenhah, Oeto&er 3, 1807. 

Saturday, Sunday, Monday. — Dear friend, I have 
■visited your beloved household ; and as to your sister Fanny 
— about whom I guess from her nervousness that you are 
most anxious — I do assure you, I never saw her more 
healthy, charming, cheerful — every thing that is beautiful ; 
and, compared with her sometimes state of nerves, she is 
now positively brazen-faced ! 

We had a long, delightful, wise, and entertainmg chat 
this morning. It was after one of my watch-n^hts, when 
I had lain as uneasy as the head that wears a crown. I 
had meandered -five hours about the Common, from long 
before dark till eight o'clock — my sleepless " eye in a fine 
frenzy rolhng," — when, after again invoking the drowsy 
powers, and taking a chapter of " Godwin's Political 
Justice," * instead of laudanum, I was favoiuwl by Heaven 
vrith ambrosial rest At midday I reeled up stairs in a 
wig, three hundred years old, and a neckcloth tied like a 
halter about my neck, when the sight of your lovely sister 
made me start back, conscious that I was a sloven — unfit 
to be seen by a fair lady ! I contrived to breakfiist, how- 
ever, in her presence, and during a most pleasant forenoon, 
we discoursed about a thousand things ; and Fanny was so 
exhilarating and good, and my children, whom she praised 
much, looked so cherubinical, that I forgot my marvellous 
old wig, and grew so happy, that I could have sat down 
and purred like a cat. We had an edifying dissertation 
about monsters, which it would have pleased you mon- 
strously to overhear. 

How do you find Cheltenham, and how is your precious 

• See vol I. page 200. 
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health ? Remember how valuable it ie to others — for you 
have not seLfiahness enough to think of yourself — Beware 
of writing long letters .... * I have myself no 
great hopes of long life — ^not longer, I think, can this 
sleepless frame subsist than twelve or fourteen years. 
Where you will be then, I don't know ; but I often think 
when all the plays, and poems, and novels, which, by the 
grace of Gfod, I shall hope to have written by that time, 
are inspected, the learned commentator and biographer on 
my poor works — for every poetaster has now his biogra- 
pher — will trace from piece to piece the similarity of 
characters from whom I shall have drawn my materials of 
the good and the beautiful Methinks there, that your 
sistera, Fanny and Caroline, and yourself, will see your 
images as in a mirror — not disfiguring, I trust, but reflect- 
ing, their genius and dispositions just as they strike my 
mind as the models of their several descriptions of charac- 
ters. When you look at some wretched daubing of my 
forty-year-old countenance, prefixed to some cheap edition 
of my works, you will often, I fondly imagine, perceive a 
look of the good will with which your society has so often 
filled my mind ; and which, perhaps, may contribute in 
future time to make my physiognomy more good-natured. 
I leave Lawrence the pleasure of drawing your counte- 
nance ; * I shall be proud enough to delineate the mind. 
You must not, however, be in the least surprised to see 
those children of fancy, the shadows of poetical perfection, 
sketched from outlines of real life, used in a most tragical 
and heart-rending manner. You must not think I could 
wilUngly beat or maltreat you, because some heroine whose 
nose, eyes, and profile are like your own, is drowned, or 



* LiwreDce, at this time, had jngt completed his poitraita of the ladiea here 
named, ia pencil. 
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shot, or Otherwise executed, by the laws of poetical pathos. 
What would poetry be, if heroines were to sail happily and 
smoothly through a fev hundred smooth lines, and never 
squeeze a teiu: from the heart of the reader 1 No, no : I 
hare had a lady of great perfection in mind, manners, and 
physiognomy, for many months sentenced to a tragical end 
in my next poem. She may claim whatever resemblance 
she pleases to real life, but the law must take its course, 
and the best is, that, while the copy perishes, the original 
still lives to furnish new pictures of perfection, and new 
sources of tragical interest in another portraiture imder a 
different name. . . . 

Long as I have expected, I have not, till the other day, 

commenced acquaintance with Mrs. . She is indeed 

a very pleasing woman. Not that I ever intended to 
steal the affections of the elderly lady, but from that real 
attraction which worth possesses. Her simphcity and 
benevolence of character detained me at the first visit till 
we had grown quite old friends. I called early in the 
evening, and the time insensibly past, till - the " curfew 
tolled the knell of parting day," and put me in mind that 
I had a " busy housewife trimming the evening fire " for 
me at home. The old gentleman, very respectable, got 
me on Church history ; and we crack'd, as the Scotch say, 
like pen-guns. Happening to be a little acquainted with 
the ecclesiaatical history of Scotland, I took the worthy 
magistrate on his weak side ; and on the whole, so 
modestly and properly did I take care to deport myself 
breaking no jokes, nor speaking one word without square 
and rule, that I flattered myself, when I had gone, 
the old folks would say, " Well, my dear, that Mr. Camp- 
bell is really a sweet, pleasant, proper behaved, young 
man." .... But hush — ^that is quite between ourselves. 
.... To be sure if Mrs, and Mrs. hear of the 
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extravagant Tvildnees of this letter, they will advise my 
friends to cognosce and confine me to a private mad-house. 
Say dien that I send them " my love." But pray, in pity, 
good Miss Mayow, don't punish me so &r as to tell them 
what a correspondent I am I Kindly, and generoudy con- 
sign this epistle, like a repentant martyr, to the flames, 
and let forgiveness dwell on its memory ! The wish to 
send yon agreeable news of dear Fanny, betrayed me to 
attack you with so much array of nonsense. You are not 
apt to take offence — ^no, but placable, as all good and 
genuine heroines should be to thdr mad poets. Matilda 
has had a slight cold ; she is again, thank God, quite 
recovered. She speaks and thinks of you, for I know her 
thoughts, just as when your mutual &ir eyes looked at one 
another with tears of regret to part. I often think, when 
she is a poor widow you will come and sit with her, and 
speak of her deceased spouse ! 

I saw your dear nephews, William-Pitt and Dacres, to-day, 
thriving, like my own sweet boys, on this invigorating air 
of Sydenham. William's intellects make me sometimes 
start to contrast them with poor Thomas, but I cannot 
envy any superiority in those whom I love greatly. May 
we soon see you, dear Miss Mayow, your own former 
self again . . . Matilda joins me, in every affectionate 
widi, your sincere friend, 

Thos. Campbell. 

To the same lady, whose health was still in a critical 
state at Cheltenham, he writes again. 

SyDENHAM, OettAer 16, 1807. 

Your health, my dear Hiss M , is indeed too 

predous (and I am alarmed to hear of its not amending) 
to be wasted in attending to such foolish correspondence 
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as my last So that the reason of your orerlooking it 
is to me too seriously accounted for. I have had fears, 
howerer, that my ^e's silence would seem unkind. 
Matilda — (Sod bless her — is all kindness; and to you, 
both kindness and admiration. She has only one fault — 
unwillingness, arising from modesty, to be any body's 
correqx}ndent When dela3rs and obstades arose to our 
marriage, I never could get her to correspond with me, 
though I knew her mind Tery well. You will see from 
this what a shy being she is. Yet need I say you know 
her Talue ; and assuredly, therefore, you will not abate 
your affection for her, who, in spite of silence, has ao much 
for you. I feel the last news of you a most i^cting 
thing to think of; for my mind was quite sanguine as to 
your immediate recovery. I know not what to say, for I 
am a bad comforter where I feel so uncomfortable myself. 
Perhaps a peraerering trial of Cheltenham will yet do 
much ; and Dr. Jenner's skill is a host of hope. He is the 
best of physidans ; and you have surely — I know not 
why I should say so poeitiTely, yet so it is that I think so 
positiTely — a fine and healadie constitution. Health is so 
much and obviously your nature that it must soon return 
to you. Pine natural spirits — a mind of vigour, yet not 
impetuosity — a tone of temper and blood bo calm, and yet 
elastic — are symptoms to me incontestable of nature in- 
tending you for very few and transient ailments. I could 
almost play the prophet when I think of these circum- 
stances, (and long ^o the prophet and poet were but one 
thing) ; and if I were by you I should describe to you, in 
the spirit of divination, a thousand pretty scenes to be ex- 
hibited when my wife and you and I are grown reverend 
old personf^B, diatting about the thirty-year-old anecdotes 
of Sydenham and Cheltenham. 

Your dear fiimily I have not seen to-day. There are 
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times when even those moat agreeable would be an over- 
match for my spirits ; and 80 it was to-day. Not being 
in the attic story (in that respect) I kept at home. It is 
Tory strange that now — it was not so formerly — the 
days after a well-slept night are attended with frequent 
depression ; whereas the imslept days give me often an 
uolooked for though certainly ^Ise exhilaration. This is 
bad, that only ferer can make me happy. But I will not 
overwhelm you with complaints. Your kind £imily have 
lent me their shower bath, and I have set about using it. 
This experiment I have little doubt will be very salutary. 

We now see the D s occasionally ; their simple 

native goodness is very amiable. . . . The lady spoke to me 
of her son — a son who seems wholly worthy of her affection. 
I cannot well explain it in a few words ; but so it is, that 
the story of a mother and son's affection, which was once 
related to me in early life, made so indehble an impressioD, 
that every time — for fifteen years past — that I have heard 
of extraordinary instances of that tender attachment, it 
brings the tears to my eyes. She described her feelings in 
such a maternal manner, t^t it overcame me to weakness. 
* * * * * 

The comet has been visible here as well as with you ! 
Our cook maid hearing me discourse to Mrs. C. on the 
dangers of comets sweeping away suns and stars, came up 
last night to Matilda with fear in her looks, and exclaimed 
— " La, ma'am, I hope it will be put off to-night, for how 
dangerous it must be where there are children ! ! " 

It would ill become me even to wish you to write to us, 
after what I have said. Yet wishes will prevail over duty, 
and I must say that, unless it did you much harm, I know 
nothing that would be more acceptable ; for though I know 
from head-quarters how you are, it is more dehghtfiilly 
satisfactory to hear from yourself. 
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Matilda joins me in her heart-wishes for your health, 
happiness, and speedy return. My dear namesake, Thomas, 
is beside me. I ask him if he does not join, and he says 
" humph," which I will swear means yes. I am sure if you 
saw his httle white broad shoulder, you would think with 
me that the heathen gods, who had a feast of a (diild 
offered to them for supper, were right to begin with a bite 
of the shoulder. For my own part, I worry his httle 
shoulder half the day. I have found a most edifying letter 
to insert in your Ci^ctanea — a letter from the salt-bos to 
the pepper-box. It will make you laugh. 

I like that book, for it always makes me remember how 
mudi I hare the honour and pleasure to be. 
Your afiectionate friend, 

Thob. Campbell. 

This was followed by another letter to the feir invalid, 
very characteristic of the writer ; and alike remarkable 
for its elegance, truth, and originahty. 

Sydenhau, Ocioier 19, 1807. 
My own wishes and Matilda's were divided be- 
tween the desire of seeing a note from yourself and the fear 
of being the means of ehciting the exertion of your writing 
to the indulgence of our happiness ; but what is much more 
precious, is your own healttu We have thou^t a good 
deal on Hhe dangers of writing — yet, making all allowance 
for partiality decidedly wrong, we begin to think that 
writing may, at times, amuse you, and so be not only 
innocent, but advantageous. We judge, I believe, not 
erroneously, fiwm our own feelings, that every sensible 
remembrancer of absent friends, is good for the spirits ; and 
never surely is one so truly, bo spiritually, present with 
one's friends, as in writing! It is a dehghtiiil privilege. 
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The good part of oar own characters ia, in the moment of 
our correspondence, presented sincerely — though &.TOur- 
ably, to the absentee. All the estimable qualities of the 
absentee are also brought to our remembrance, unalloyed 
with their failings. Whj do I apeak of fiulings to onr 
present correspondent 1 There is nothing in your remem- 
brance which needs indulgence, or absaice, to soflen it or 
keep any side, or part of it out of view. My spouse and 
myself when speaking of you, forget our harsh opinion of 
our poor fellow-creatures. All the names and epithets of 
purity and un&ultiness are echoed between us. Forgive 
what appears flattery ; the following is the reason and 
apology : — Often, and often, when there are no better news 
of your health arrived in Sydenham, we fall into fears 
about the worst possibility ; but Grod avert the thought 
of it 1 Such a thought makes us inquire where we should 
see such another 1 — never should wa But there is a Pro- 
vidence which takes care of the good. With the hopes, 
the wishes, the fervent prayers of your friends on your 
side, we trust, dear Miss Mayow, that this will soon be 
over ; and that you will come to us again, to dispense 
happiness and cbeerfiihiess — which are your nstiire and 
essential constitution — among the many, though select 
many, to whom you are so valuable. 

I can perceive that Cheltenhwn is doing — ^though slowly 
doing — ^you good. I think the presence of your dear house- 
hold would, combining with the place, do you still more. 
Blessed be Cheltenham and Br. Jenner ! If they promote 
or accomplish this desired end, we shall be grateEiil to 
them both, as long as we live. Make a fair experiment ; 
support your spirits ; for you are one who have heroism 
enough to do so. It is wasting words to exhort the 
we^-minded to fortitude ; but you have the good quality 
(and what one have you not ?) of commanding your own 
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happiness. All your fault is suffering &om reflux anxiety 
for what others — I mean tiiose most dearly alUed to you by 
the ties of nature — suffer from your indisposition. But if 
such be their suffering, think from what it arises — ^from 
the happiness you confer on tiiem. This should make 
one exultingly happy — to be the distributing point of such 
exceeding happiness. la it not thus t I should be ihe 
vainest of mortals to have so many amiable souls depending 
on my smile t 

What a predons bdng this Dr. Jenner mnst be f I 
thought he looked like my own venerated Dugald Stewart, 
when I saw him ; it was but only once. I am certain he 
is like him — a mild, wise, cheerful, conciliating spirit. The 
truly great are always good. Vou used to say that talents 
were always formida^. I think not so. Superior beings 
are necessarily benignant ; they guide us, and guard us, 
not like the josUing of a mob, but by a gaining, invisible 
influence. Z never fear a great man ; I only fear and 
hate what the slang of the world calls a clever man ; that 
is, generally, a pert and hxdf-vns.6 man. In the other sez, 
the women who bear sway over the generaUty of minds 
are called accomplished and beautiful women ; they are, 
like those half-wise men, generally thought formidable ; 
they are to me very often great objects of terror 1 just as 
self-conceit and bad dispositions are terrible. But let me 
see the woman who is truly admirable, and I fancy the 
most shy and ungainly admirer of female excellence, like 
myself will be very much at his ease, and destitute of all 
fear or diffidence in her presence. The truly beautiful, 
the truly wise, the truly good, do not abash even the most 
retiring. The friendship of wise men, which I have 
enjoyed — ^the sentiments with which I have regarded my 
real heroines — convince me of this. 

But pray, let this new favourite of yours not displace 
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even the moat humble of your former &iends. Kemember, 
in thinking of your poor secondary fiivourites, what Dean 
Swift says " about servants " — that service is nS *inherii- 
ance ! Unless some little favour and kindness rclWard old 
attachments, how cruel it is to hear of uof one|^ I shall 
be tempted to unsay all I have said of vlK men, if I %^ 
myself neglected, and attribute t!^ caiQte to him ! 

Yet, dear Mi^ Ma)^w— 4e speak more serioasly and 
soberly — if he b^uiles back tke. dear good-hiobour and 
Hebe-like health which were formerly jwrs, how, shall I 
bestow benedictions enough on him ] I said " geod- 
humour ;" but that is not required to be rratored, whiefa 
never was lost I meant health alone ; sometimes I almost 
wish you to have a fit of bad humour, that you might try 
the patience of all the world, and find no one but myself 
determined to preserve your fiieDdship in all humours, 
good or bad ! 

Remember me to my own fireside beauty and her 
sister. But I write so much from that impulse of the 
moment, which, in point q£ gravity, can be excused by 
your ovm, and only by your own kind indulgence, that I 
fear, more than wish, to have my poor scrawls reported to 
them. They have my confidence and regard, yet somehow 
or other, I don't beUeve they understand me as you do, 
or as your dear Fanny does ; she is indeed, and I will call 
her, my sister. 

Matilda sends you her compliments — no, indeed she does 
not ! — she doata on you ! and we both cut out the snuggest 
nook for you in our morning and evening prayers, which 
are, that your dear health may soon be restored ! Witness 
the sincere hand of your affectionate friend, 

THoa Campbbll. 

P. S. — Since writing this, I have heard Dr. Jenner's 
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decision about not writing ; so that what I say within on this 
topic goes for nothing. I had a short walk with Fanny 
and 'Ihrohne to-day, admiring the sky and quoting 
thtWBim. They are both well ; Caroline is only very 
grave, Sx whi<^ I gave her a heavy scolding. T. 0. 

This month was s» prolific in correspondence, as to 
nake the protected illneiB of &e fair invaUd — to the 
Kader lit least — ^more a nibject of congratulation than of 
regret : for, wiftout this stimuluB to its expression, the 
warmth of his friendship — a characteristis featiu'e of his 
Aature — could not have been so ftUly known ; and it is 
gratifying to observe that while thus ministering, with 
brotherly kindness, to his amiable fi^end, he was employ- 
ing the best means to lessen those personal cares and 
anxieties which came upon him from other sources. Re* 
suming the duty of a comforter, he writes again : — 



Sn>ENH&H, Saturday, Oct. 30M, 1807. 

To have heard of your improved state of health, 
dear M., is a pleasure — I need not use hyperboles — which 
gives sincere delight to my heart Heaven prolong the 
happy prospect I I could pursue you with wishes, like a 
cripple on the street to whom gold had been thrown instead 
of copper. But deeply confiding in your opinion of my 
sincerity, I will spare you the trouble of reading the scrawls 
of a valetudinarian. Nothing important has ailed me. 
But so liable am I to fever, that I shun writing — even 
speaking and thinking, of anything that deeply interests 
me. This pulse of mine seems like ether ; a moment's 
thought or strong sensation raises it. I dare not trust 
myself with a whole sheet, in case I should write it out 
to you. « » « » » 
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Bear F. saw us yesterday. She was very bright and 
very gracious. I was well able to enjoy her society — 
not 80 to-night But I know that a Uttle patience will set 
me right again. I could not forbear writing you, though 
I am able to say nothing but that we are all esceedin^ly 
delighted to hear such accounts of you. Matilda's lore to 
her own dear Miss M. T. C. 

The following are extracts — seria mista jocis : — 
" Not. 2nd. — ^P.'s accounts of you to-day are not quite 
so good — indeed, Matilda says she concealed indif- 
ferent accounts from me yesterday, fearing I should fret 
my feverifihneBs by thinking of them. This is heart- 
breaking ; but let us have still hopes. I wish you were 
among us again ; for, judging by what I feel and experience 
myself of the exhilarating effects of friends, I think your 
own fireside would be better than Cheltenham. 

" Your sister is quite a treasure to us ; she sees as every 
day — is remarkably cheerful, considering how much her 
thoughts are employed about you. Her mind and couTer- 
sation brighten on me every day. What a treasure she is I 
How I envy you such a siater ! T. C." 



" Nov. — . News ! I know how very rude and trouble- 
some I must appear to send for a sight of to-day's paper, 
instead of waiting your convenience to send it ; but although 
I believe not, alas, one word of the rumour of Buonaparte's 
check, I am so weaJc as to be agitated with anxiety to 
know even that rumour more particularly. Our minds 
are now in such a state, as to be grasping at straws for 
relief » « * rp q -. 

" Dec. 1st. — You were kind to say anything of my lines 
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OD Mary's return.* If they be dull — as I fear they are — 
it is not the dullaess of the heart I ahonld to-day hare 
sent Mrs. Adams what she flatters my vanity so much by 
considering worth having — but we are all ill — poor 
wretches t Matilda has a cold ! I have a sad cold I and 
our maid Sarah has one also I Luckily we have a good 
roast at the fire, otherwise our lamentable case would be 
fit to be laid before the parish ! I long to see you both 
again. * * * T. C." 

December 1 1 . — The Poet complains, that he is cut off firom 
the sweet society of his friends by a gulf of snow ; and feels 
so stupid and idealess, that, should he even peril his life in 
a visit to them, they would send him back in contempt 
of his head-furniture. Farther, there is a great &mine in 
letter-paper. In the house of a Gruhstreeter, by profes- 
sion, he has only the shadow of a sheet to support the 
substance of correspondence. Besides, " I am struck 
dumb," he says, " with your dear cousin's eloquence, which, 
as the Scotch say, would ' entice the laverocks frae the 
lift,' and me from Sydenham." . . " May your prophecy be 
fulfilled, so fer, that we may spend many evenings together, 
both in this world and the next ! " 

* " Wb; monnis the wind, whj teafleu liei the tracic, 

Wli; break* no iiin, oi sings no bird to cheei 

The mora, beloved friends, that welcomaa bock 

Your MsTj to her home of Sydenham dear ? 

Could painter's hand appropriate landscape form. 

Were she to seem the Genius of the place ; 
There wonld not, sure, be there a abade or atonn, 

But all, herself resembling, bloom and gnw;e. 
And jet, dear maid, though loTetieit scene* of earth 

Might suit thu ! more, thej conld not make ns priie 
The voice — like mnsic to oor vintiy hearth ; 
The smite — like aummer'a gladness to oar eyes." 

IfoMmier 20, 187a 
K 3 
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" Gertrude of Wyoming" was now so far advanced that 
the MS. was read in a private circle of his friends at Christ- 
mas, and returned to the author, with a few critidsms, to 
which he thus repUes in a letter to one of his accompUshed 
*' reviewers :" — 

Jaimary 14, 

Mt deab Fbiehd, 

Since our parting, an infinity of letters to answer, 
and httle distracting businesses connected with the rude 
turmoil of this wicked world, have so fiJIed my hands, 
thoughts, and time, that I have not had a moment in 
which Z thought myself good enough to share my thoughts 
with you on paper. Your remembrance, however, and 
that of your beloved friends, though it was harassed out 
of my head as too sweet an associate for carking cares and 
reflections, was not driven out of my heart — where, if there 
be anything sound and right, all that is so is in unison 
with your friendship and idea. . . . Tour criticism is 
certainly right as to feet, and more than probable as to 
taste. I am aware, however, of the Scotticisms, and am 
vulgar enough to like and prefer some of the words as 
possessing a picturesque — possibly, however, they may 
have a pillorific — effect on my poem 

I have been quite well for a fortnight, and have begun 
to be an early riser, for — 

Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Is the way to be healthy, happy, and wise. 

Hittory ijf Sing Pippin, Boot TIL 

The youngest of my sons grows as fet and rosy bb a 
monk nourished on strong ale. . . . Just as I had 
closed this, your kind packet with fresh news arrived. I 
will not deny that your letter made me ashamed of my 
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Eolence, and yet I have no right to be ashamed ; for as the 
Methodist said, when standing with his eyes shut, "It 
matters not what the hand be doing if the heart be right." 
I envy you the &culty of communicaling with your friends 
at all times:— so quietly, and pleasantly, and like yotu'selt 
For my part, I dare not sometimes call upon my friends 
for fear of being a burthen on their society, or write to 
them for fear of the same thing. It is true, but you will say, 
" Let me hear from you at all times, wheUier the tone of 
your mind be ruffled or smooth. This world was made 
for sociality in ruffledness as well as composure." I know 
the sociality of your disposition, and know foU well the 
interest you have in your Poet's happiness. If I had any 
elevating or serious cares, I should love to consult you and 
to communicate. But teazing, vexatious trifles, that wear 
away channels in one's mind, like drops of water in a rock, 
are vile things to have upon my brow when I look you in 
the foce. Everybody has their httle pesterations. It is 
only fools, like myself who cannot keep up the serene 
intercourse of friendship under their influence. As to 

M , she knows full well that my not writing to her is 

its own punishment. Tell her, however, that the sun shall 
change — the moon shall cease to change — before I cease to 
think her letters a treat. 

Could you conceive the pain and horror that it would 
give you, if you were reduced by some whirlwind of mis- 
fortune to be a cook-maid or a nurse-maid 1 — forgive me 
for the bare iancy — and that some friend of your present 
rank were to meet you when you wished to escape observar 
tioQ 1 It is just this kind of false shame I feel when I 
think I am to meet you, or correspond with you, while 
the evils of life discompose me. I think you will thoroughly 
despise me for my worldly-mindedness and self-vexation. 
There is one being whom you will perhaps pity, while I 
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indulge in these confeasdooa — that is Matilda. But I assure 
you, though self-pniise is do honour, I take some merit to 
myself for more disguise than you would think me capable 
of ; for I believe she knows not one-tenth of what I have 

to think of in pacing my solitary parlour 

T. C. 

Again, seven days later, and to the same friend, he 
writes: — 

THtlBBSAr, /<M, 21, 1808. 

I do assure you, I have a pleasure in correspond- 
ing with you, which I would not forfeit for the trouble 
of wiiting letters that might be read " on the house- 
tops." ... I have a strange style, and I am probably 
a stJMige man. . . . Without coldness, there ought to be 
a respectful distance between all sensible people, even 
though they have seen each other's characters, unless in 
particular cases. 

I went to town on business, and to see the Holland 
fiunily — to pay a proper and respectfol attention to the 
duties of gratitude to eyery party. I went likewise to 
adjust some worldly interests, which had teased my peace 
of mind for a week or two. I was one half day at Hol- 
land-house ; the meeting was formidable to me. They 
are kind, and most voluntarily, benefiictors to me ; but that 
makes the meeting somewhat awfiil t Lady Holland is a 
formidable woman. She is cleverer, by several degrees, 
than Buonaparte I The fear of appearing not at my ease, 
is always my most uneasy sensation at that house. Pride 
and shyness are always sparring in my inside. But on 
this occasion I was peculiarly fortunate. I walked for about 
an hour, almost alone, with Lady H, I do assure you I 
was quite spruce I Most fortunate was the mood upon 
me at the time — none of your Scotch mauvaise honie; no. 
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no — ^I felt such Belf-poaseasion, such a rattle of tongue and 
spring-tide of conversation, bo perfectly joyous, that I 
acquitted myself like a man, and went away as well con- 
vinced that my dignity had been unimpaired as if I had 
been dining with Cullen Brown.* Off I marched mtii 
Sydney Smith ; Sydney is an excellent subject — ^but he too, 
has done me some kind offices, and that is enough to 
produce a most green-eyed jealousy in my noble and heroic 
dispositions ! Z was determined I should make as many 
good jokes, and speak as much as himself; and so I did, 
for though I was dressed at the dinner-table much like a 
barber's clerk, I arrogated greatly, talked quizzically, meta- 
phorically ; Sydney said a few good things, I said many! 1 1 
Saul slew his thousands, David his tens of thousands . . . 

Mrs. S. helped me to two delicious dishes — and I was 
exceedingly hungry — ^real and pickled pork, both highly 
commendable, particularly the latter. She was very engag- 
ing to me, and spoke of poetry, and so did her cousin, who 
is pleasant. An agreeable party, in spite of my cravat being 
much like a halter. . . . The conversation ran upon ^our 
&mily. The strain was high, but for awhile it suspended 
all my eloquence, and threw me into a fit of musing. . . . 

New business engaged and harassed me to-day — woe- 
fiilly out of humoiu*, because a silly bookseller said he was 
sure my book would not sell unless I gave the copyright to a 
bookseller I ! . . . . For two hours I have been trying to 
hide from Matilda how I have been amusing my misan- 
thropy in town. Poor sharer of my fete ! would to God 
I could secure her happiness! .... I am a little too 
proud to want your sympathy, but I take the edge of these 
sensations off by the remembrance of your fiiendship I . . . 
I should write in sheer revenge to tell Mrs. S 1 of all 

■ His old and attached friend, Dr. Cullen Brown, wn of the cekbrattd 
Dr. Brown, of Edinbn^. See Vol. 1. page 286. 
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this : — but there, I confess I am tied, and, to say the 
truth, have been much tied. Her husband is so Tme that 
he has no notion of suffering. She is the being, dear F., 
who would be your friend ; but still one cannot write to 
bid her hide one's letters ; ■ . . and though she writes 
nonsense dehciously, I am always a&aid of the visp Fro-' 
fessor seeing nonsraise from me t . . . . 

Sydney Smith says, however, he quite forgiTes you, for the 
sake of your beauty. . . . With respect to you and H., be is 
as right as poseible in point of looks. . . I was greatly satis- 
fied with hearing bis admiration, and that it was not at all 
extorted by my remarks. It is quite the righteousness <^ 
full justice that he passes on that subject .... 

Now pray, forget all my whining and write me a 
cheerful letter. 

Thob. Campbell. 

In a light and dtaracteristic mood he writes, 

"•/oMwffry 23n2. 

... I cannot close my letter without telling you to 
laugh at all my dolednan of yesterday. I hare been 
quite ehirrupy to-day! — ^wrote a love-song about the extra- 
ordinary and out-of-the-way case of two lovers parting 
in a bower, and of the lover vowing he was quite sincere, 
and how that they had not money enough to many 
at present^ but that on his return Ihey should have 
abundance and be happy ; and that he took her picture 
with him, and said gallantly, " He had a picture engraven 
on his heart of the dear form t " Did you ever hear 
anything so full of ori^al ideas \ May such a £ite of a 
poor lover, dear F., never be yours I so prays your affec- 
tionate friend. I thank you kindly for the "Butterfly's 
Ball and the G-rassbopper's feast I " I was the lasi of 
the children who got a reading of it. They would not 
give it to me, thou^ I cried for it very much ! T. 0. 
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" S^ntaty ind. 

Before the post goes off, I find myself able to 
acknowledge jour sister's letter of tiiis morning. I gave 
her, last night, an account of the most wonderful events 
that have taken place in our family t None of any im- 
pdrtanoe has occurred to-day, except tiiat the cat has 
scratched Thomas's noee ; she was watching at a mouse- 
hole, in great anxiety of mind, -when he interrupted her 
studies, for which she made him Hm rough return. — Your 
sister's receipt for my health is a kind and good one — 
Retirement, and girii^ up study I Alas 1 this is impracti- 
cable. The love of money has taken possession of my 
soul, all but a few roomy spaces where the partialities hare 
their abode. Give up study ! God knows, I am not 
head and ears in lore with working ; hut the mill must go 
round, and the horse that is yoked to it must not stop. 
I wish I had been at your party ; but Matilda, though not 
duU, yet from Mr. Wiss's death, needed my society. We 
shall meet, howeTer, soon. To say the truth, I like you 
much better by yourselves, and the party would have had 
no additional charms but from your &Tourite Eliza. I 
must scold your sister through you. She is a great infidel I 
She beUeves I am always ficHoning, when I say anything 
sincere to her. Now you are a sound and ripe behever. 
We must cure M. of her increduhty ; but the cares of the 
day snatch me away even from this hurried scrawl, I have 
to review a book which I don't understand — hush! let 
that go to the grave with you I I axa exactly what the 
man said in excuse for not serving in the militia — sick, 
lazy, and unwilling for this task. T. C. 

Fetntary 6. 

A sort of conscience han^ over me for the short- 
ness of the last note I sent in answer to a very full and 
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Mendly one. It was a pound note for a twenty pound one. 
Those things are trifies ; but you know what " the mottoes 
upon the genteel snuff-boxes says — trifles shows respect I " 
I don't know what Swift says on the subject ; but if we had 
Mr. S , he could quote us, I dare say, something very- 
clever to the same effect. " Fire — ^water — ^women — are my 
ruin I " said wise professor Vander-Bniin. But rats and 
cats do my business. T'other day I had no peace of 
mind for Matilda's reflectJons on the danger of Thomas's — 
I mean Master Thomas's — nose being infected with "canine 
madness," in consequence of a scratch from pussy ; and 
to-day I must be half dead with the old bad sleep, in con- 
sequence of an impudent rat who laid his teeth hke a saw 
to the wainscot near my bed, and kept grinding genteelly 
till day-break. Duels have been fought in saw-pits ; but, 
surely, sleeping in a saw-pit is impossible, and so I found 
it. All my knocks and hisses and rapping, till my knuckles 
were sore, did not disconcert the engineer. I expect the 
same fehcity to night ; for, alas ! I cannot send for my dear 
friend the cat. She is in di^race for two offences — Tom's 
nose, and another case in nosology, which I must but 
obhquely allude to, when I mention the drawing-room 
carpet 

I hear rumours of your intending to be with us in April. 
I hope this is not an April-day report I really b^n to 
wish winter were over, and that you were returned from 
that "devil's drawing-room," London, which I am told 
Sydney Smith himself begins to tire of I pray you pre- 
serve your rural simplicity, and return unsophisticated to 
OUT Arcadian haunts. You will be wonderfully struck 
and delighted with my rustic manners, forming so fine a 
contrast to the forced breeding of the city swains. You 
will find me almost as natural as Peter the Wild Boy, or 
Wordsworth's Johnny Foy. 
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Caroline looks much more delicate than I ever Baw her ; 
but otherwise, I think her citj residence has not changed 
her. She tells me you have got a beautiful cousin with 
you. I long to see this lady — but much more to see 
yourseWes. 

I still recur to April, " when primroses paint the sweet 
plain." I hope when the good weather is fairly set in, 

we shall hare some parties in humble imitation of 's 

in the woods. Matilda will look the gipsy very well in a 
slouch straw bonnet, and with a Uttle care I might be 
equipt at her side, like a needy knife-^iinder, worthy of 
such a sibyl. It will be more difficult to harmonize youni 

and M 'a aspect with the banditti and picturesque 

nature of the expedition. . . . The note concludes with 
" Extempore Verses left unfinished " : — 

" Hark I from yon corner rings the supper-bell — 
Adieu 1 adieo ! — dear Fanny, fare tliee welll 
Oppressed by banger, I must walk up stairs ; 
Tben go to bed, when I bave said my prayers. 
Bnt that same rai will still his Tislt pay. 
So I'll be forced to watdi as well as pray ; 
Yet watching — sleeping — deomed to sup or dine. 
However &riDg — still, fair fiieud, I'm thine — " 

Sincerely, T. C." 

In the next letter he relates an affecting incident during 
the snow storm on Sydenham Common : — 

Fehvary 19. 

I was creeping down in my own quiet way to 
enjoy the sunshine of the village, when I saw the postman, 
and a sudden thought seized me that I should have a letter 
from your house ; but instead of it, I had only two, at 
first, unintelligible papers to peruse— one from the editor 
of a plaguy work about tiie slave trade, the other from the 
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Kirk of Scotland's General Assembly, Boliciting me to 
translate some of the Psalms of David anew, for the benefit 
of the congregations. But unless they vill promise me to 
leam singing, and to warble my translations more 
melodiously than they do the old Vulgate, I do not mean 
to put pen to paper. 

***** 

Did you ever see such an infamous week as the last t I was 
quite cross at the whole system of nature — at our manner 
of building houses — at the want of &r in our habits — 
and want of delectable German stores. The greatest 
nuisance of all was, to see Mr. E., the schoolmaster, 
crossing tiie Common on the bitterest day, with nankeea 
pantaloons — 

" Poor naked wretches, wkereeoe'er ye be. 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
' How shall your houselesB heads aud nsfed sides. 

Tour loop'd and window'd raggedoess defmd you 

From seasons such aa these P " — 

So, I dare say, you thought with me on the dismal 
Friday ! The reflection was unhappily too true with 
regard to our own neighbourhood : A poor sweep, who had 
that day stockings without feet on his httle legs — a child of 
eight years old — going towards Penge Common, was over- 
taken in the drift, at four in the morning, where he had 
been sent along with another boy of ten, to sweep a chimney 
at Dulwich. The Coroner's inquest sat on his body. 
The surrivor said that on the way his Uttle companion said, 
"Jack, I'm ill; go home and tell somebody to come 
and carry me." The lad tried to lift him, but he struggled 
a Uttle and fell down. Instead of venturing to knock 
at a neighbouring door, the other boy went literally home, 
and when the master arrived, their poor Uttle sweep 
was dead ! He had lain for hours ; but it was discovered — 
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by the confession of the brute himself — who had passed 
him on the road — that a carter had come up to him 
and said, "Why don't you get up V and passed on. 
The poor child — as this wretch acknowledged — raised 
up his head without speaking, and lay down again t 
Included in the slave-trade, the sweep-trade* should hare 
been abolished — or at least examined. A child of eig^t 
years old, on such a day without feet to his stockings I 
* * * * * 

I was going to subjoin an Kpologj for a dull letter, as 
you occasionally, with little similarity of reason, do to me. 
We must not, however, restrain the communications of old 
acquaintance from any thought of that kind. In gay 
moments we can dare to meet an enemy ; in the unstirred 
moods of our mind we may surely dare to meet a friend. 
In conversation I have often seen you, when very silent, 
very interesting. I should not say ao much on the dreadful 
word diiUmss, unless I felt* the zenith and nadir that 
gentle dame and you form in point of character. The 
constant retirement, the pressure of frequent care, and 
the exhaustion of much writing, may leave me little able, 
but never can diminish the good will, to retain the pleasure 
of seeing your hand ; and though you do not regard me 
as friend enough, to dare to bo a dull correspondent, I 
vrill boldly show you that it is not for my own letters 1 
write, but ior if ours; and so that I get them, I don't care 
though I cheat you out of them. T. C. 

* The recent Act to thii effect was moat gntifying to Uie Poet, who lived 
to Bee it carried into effect. 
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poem, which I have written in blank-verse, upon "The 
Gloriea of a Summer Day :" — 

" Oh, for a muse of fire to celebrate 
The sweltering glories of a summer's day 1 
Now the thermometei of Fdirenheit — 
Too far-in-height, alss t b Berenty-five. 
Bed-&ced, and dripping transpiratious dews, 
The momiug stranger viBite your abode. 
And mutunl plainings of the sultry weather 
Follow &e gratulations of tlM day. 
Kow Beau hangs out hia twgiie, and drops his jaw— 
(Oh, that leas honest brutes would drop tkeir jaw IJ 
The animal creation quit their sports. 
All but the playful Idtten. She, alone. 
Her tiger-origin of climes adust 
Betraying, wantons in the solar blaze." &c. &«. 

Now, from this exordimn, you can no more guess at the 
exuberant beauties of my sudorific poem, than you can 
imagine the inside of a beautiful show at the fair, from the 
piuntii^ on the outside of the waggon. It is sublime — 
it is something between Milton and Southey, but rather 
inclining to the latter. The high tone which my genius 
has lately assumed, M. says, is owing to a late revolu- 
tion in my place of study — for I now study, it seems, in 
your dining-room. 

My boys, prevented by symptoms of the hooping-cough 
from attending the Miss Redman's school, say they are 
" called Redman, for they teach men to read ;" and I am 
driven for shelter from the double-drumming- of their four 
legs, to study in that quiet asylum which your dear mother 
has pohtely given me. — To speak seriously, it ia a moat 
kind asylum ; and I can hardly describe the progress of 
my industry in that seclusion. Thomas Hughes the gar- 
dener's wheelbarrow, or scythe, is he only noise I hear ; 
his &ce the only one that crosses me. He looks in at me 
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like a spectator at a kangaroo, or ourah-outang, or any 
other strange animal, wondering what I can be about 
ficribble, scribble, scribbling, and whetting my pen as he 
whets his scythe ; and no doubt exclaiming, in the lan- 
gu^e of Thomson — 

" Why, authors, all this scribbling, all this roge ? " 

■ - - The nightingalee have been excessively musical 
around us. Did Mary tell you of Matilda and herself 
being hoaxed one night while listening to their songs? 
There vt&a one nightingale (your humble servant) who 
tooK his station about a hundred yards from the two 
romantic, listeners, and who began tokur, whurring, and 
whistling in the true philomelic style, to the admiration of 
the ladies. They pointed their fingers and cried, " How 
beautiful ! — ^how sweet I " And well they might, for my 
worthy spouse found it out and exclaimed, " Ood bless me, 
it is omr Tom ! " 

There has been a thunder storm this evening. I ex- 
pected a fine performance of Jove's artillery ; but it was a 
very poor one. I hope it went, off better with you. A 
thunder storm is surely deligbtfiil, when in good style. 
There was to-night only one clap worth listening to — ^you 
are expected on Tuesday — pray do not disappoint us like 
the thunder storm. ... T. C. 

Sydenham, i% 36, 1808. 
Kain and sunshine time about. Thursday, dinner 
not quite ready — hungry, but not voracious and pretty well 
pleased — the world upon the whole approved of Gietting 
out of troubles is a pleasant tiling, my dear old friend, and 
you will rejoice to hear that 1 have got pretty nearly out 
of mine — those I alluded to when you left London. The 
harpies relented. Indeed they have so far changed, that 
I wish to forgive them, and bush up this matter for ever. 
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. . . Talkmg of getting out of troubles, I oerer bear 
the word wiibout recollecting a moat interesting scene of a 
trial, at which I was present, before the sitting magistrate 
of Bow-street. A lady — an Iri^di lady of St Giles — most 
picturesquely dressed in the very mode of the " Seven 
Dials," was brought up to trial for having been caught the 
day before, dancing through the streets in the same state as 
Tam o' Shanter's witches, when " they coost their duddies 
to the wark." The poor " crathur" told her story with great 
contrition. She had been " three years in tftrouBle, plase 
yer honor, and had that day got out of her throuble ; and 
jist to ciUbrate the occasion, she had got drunk ; and the' . 
for the wide world she would not violate the rules of 
dacency, when she was sober, she could not help, plase yer 
honor, taking a single hghtsome jig in her heart's joy." 
The court laughed, and she was dismissed. .... 

I wish earnestly you were returned. You are all great 
thieves to steal so much of your society from those who have 
the best right to it ... I gave a pretty specimen of my 
sobriety a few nights ago, in calling at your house, after I 
had been listening to my Irish harper's * music for several 
hours, and melted occasionally to tears. ... At part- 
ing with the mumcian I was a little flushed, and so called 
at your house, where I rated one for the coldness of her 
friendship — praised another for the warmth of hers ; and 
to the half ridicule, half astonishment of the house, rattled 
upon the virtues and &ults of every member of the family. 

. . . M has discovered the author of the review 

of " Hoyles' Exodus ; " while a very distant relation of 
mine, of the name of Jem something, has been drowned in 

* Having pnrpoaed to wed lome Irish poetty kod mnac togaUier, he wu in 
the habit of having thia aged harper at hit honse, for the sake of pleasure and 
ini|HiatioD, and waa freqnentlj OTercome hj the pathoa of the vocal and in- 
etniD>entalijinphany,of whi<AtlieharpervBianuater. — 8eeVol.iI., page 67. 
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a sea voyage. Was it an inhiimaii or an unlawful applica- 
tion of Gray to quote — 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caiea of ocean bear F " 

Alas, I wish we were all in a better world, among angels 
who use their wings instead of stage coaches, where one 
could give a shake or two of one's pinions, and be over at 
Cornwall or back to London in a cradt. T, 0. 

The month of June was spent in revising, finishing, and 
compiling miscellaneous pieces intended for the press; 
but the progress of which was often interrupted, by his old 
complaint of sleeplessness. At length he writes : — 

/ifV H. 16- 
"For once, within these eight days, I had a 
sound deep last night, md feel so much refreshed that I 
no longer compare myself in point of spirite and ideas, and 
general power of either conversation or correspondence, to 
an egg after break&st, when all the meat is out of it Ah, 
well-a-day— or rather well-a-night — that a body could be 
oftener so I All the past fortnight I have been like Brutus, 
with my eyil genius, scolding myself for not being able to 
write. Apologies are most execrable things ; and reflec- 
tions on what cannot be cured, but must be endured, (as 
the song sings) are still worse. . . . It is a nice tantalizing 
trick which your delay is playing off upon us. You are 
doing it intentionally. Well, you see by entering into this 
idea, I can reli^ it as well as yourself — I can be an 
epicure in fiiendship, and enjoy the dinn^ by waiting for 
it to a later hour. But come at last you must. Put your 
foot into die mail coach — and, if people don't respect 
sufficiently a yoimg lady travelling without convoy or 
protector, talk big to them. Introduce some flourishes in 
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your coDTersatioD about me, and the Marchioness of 
Camberwell I Everybody will then revere and respect you 
— for the sake of your acquaintance !" 

Turning to the news'of the day, he adds : — " The world 
and I are this day rejoicing. Oh, sweet and romantic 
Spain! These news will kill me whichsoever way the event 
turns out : if the Spanish pliune and beaver succeed, I 
shall die of joy — ^if not, of grief I had no hope this rising 
was to be 60 general. Yet this is all Wkiggery, and out- 
rage to yowr creed ! Ah, if you had been only privately 
bred up a Whig by your mother, what congenial souls had 
we been ! Had you loved freedom as t do ! 0, I bad 
not myself been free ! It is a good safeguard to my poor 
Matilda! I should have hired a post-chaise of John 
Sutton (maugre the expense I) and away with you — 
braving the prejudices of mankind, to hve in Utopia by 
ourselves ! that is to say — ^which, as a matter of course, 
would hare risen and sprung out of your free Whig prin- 
ciples — i/"you had had no aversion to the elopement. But, 
as you are a rank Tor^, I cannot possibly think of so 
decisive a measure ; and, in the civiUest manner, must 
mortify you, by saying that your aristocratic prejudices 
prevent me, and ever must, from having any kindness 
more romantic than that of a brother ! 

" As it is, however, we still agree as to Spain. Let us 
compare notes : I see in your fency the charming pictures 
arise of a Spanish nobihty, and a venerable prelacy, erect- 
ing their high and hau^ty heads amidst the standards of 
national independence. I like that too. I love to think 
of their majestic &ces and picturesque cloaks and plumes, 
and their lofty language ; spreading sentiments of glory 
and pride among their meanest vassals. I do doat on the 
fine bold Bishop who flourishes the crucifix about his head. 
He is a right apostle. I hear him chaunting his ' Deus 
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praeliorum,' and the people repeating it in chorus. God 
frill assuredly hear them. Oh, what is Buonaparte in con- 
quest, compared with the dead bodies of such men, killed 
in such a cause 1 And now, here ore my hopes, that what 
the Frenfdi Revolution has failed in, the Spanish will 
achieve ; and that we shall hear, in the language of 
Cervaates, all the great principle of British hbertj laid 
down in the future writings of Spain ; that they will 
become a fifee people, and have, like us, their Sydneys and 
Chathams — have a king, for the sake of giving a pension 
or two to deserving characters I — While these dreams can 
be indulged — wid, alas, they may prove dreams — let us 
each be happy in our own way of hoping. I dream of the 
people, and you of the chieftains ! . . . But if I had a 
good heart under my ribs, and had not 'a wife and two 
small children,' and a sweet society — such as the ' Mar- 
chioness's,' and yours in the village, from whidi it would 
he a very hard thing to part, I sometimes think I could 
ahnost venture to contrive to get a meeting with Napoleon, 
. and brave all the racks and wheels of punishment t 

" An instance of the groaning state of poor Switzerland 
was made known to me yesterday. A friend of mine pays 
an annuity of fifty pounds to a poor old widow, who Uves in 
that country. She prays earnestly for an increase, for she 
cannot subsist along with the burthen of maintaining seven 
French soldiers ! In the north of Germany it is said the 
people are Uterally dying of hunger. T. C." 

/uly 18. 

. . . I have been in town on a visit to one of 
Mrs. Campbell's relatives. . . . Among the people 
we visited was the patriotic Lord S. His wife was 
an old sweetheart of mine, according to the jokes of 
my worthy friends. She was really not so ; hut, when 
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I knew her, she was about sixteen, remarkably sweet, 
natural, and sensible ; and I really felt the cold, superior 
kind of liking which a grown person feels to an interest- 
ing young one. She has grown very tall, and keeps 
finely. Matilda and she hare &llen in love at sight I 
confess, the comparison of the finest Scotch women, with 
those educated in England, mortifies a httle all my tartan 
nationality. I cannot disguise it ; our belles have too 
much Scotohness about them. Another would suspect 
this to be sidelong flattery ; but if I am known to you, you 
know it is the pure impression of conviction. I cannot 
exactly describe all the difference between Scotch and 
English women ; but I do, involuntanly, acknowledge that 
Galilea has conquered us. The language and voices of the 
latter have a tone of refinement. Their education is 
genendly so much better ; and yet, after all, this does not 
describe the difference. I am clear that a man bom in 
the north has not a perfect idea of what, properly and 
generally speaking, a fine woman is, until he has seen the 
best of Englishwomen. The female spirit, brightened to 
perfection, is as unlike, sjid different fivm, the male mind, 
as a diamond is unlike gold. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that making the most of a woman's mind approxi- 
mates her to the masculine. In the superior and refined 
pleasure of female fiiendship, a man finds so much of what 
he calls congeniality, that he mistakes the congeniality for 
likeness ; but this is not exact Eomihtude ; it is relative 
sympathy, not identity of feeling. I think it is like the 
harmony of different colours, or of the same notes on 
different keys. ... I once thought a httle differently ; and 
yet, though I change my mind, I deny that I am change- 
able, expound the paradox as you please. I don't care for 
aiH your criticisms on my allusions to the causes of attrac- 
tion in those female friendships. Voice is one of them. 
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A person's voice swajs my heart, like a rudder goTeniing 
a ship. I never jet could describe how much I think of 
people by their voices ; and Z should cover my face in 
confiifiioD, if I thought any but a friend knew the vain 
litUe weak pasdon I^-even I once cherished to hare a fine, 
characteristic, manly voice I 

Now I see I am hauling myself into a scrape, by alluding 
to the Scotchness of my Scotch friends, and thus hinting 
at my liking the English bo welL I said a little about my 

dear Mrs. S 1 once, and only once, and I assure you, in 

spite of it, I love her as well as yourselves. I really like all 
my Scotdi friends endearedly. It is foolish to make compa- 
risons. One's heart may expand a Uttle, though not inde- 
finitely. . . I do confess, after three years in Sydenluun, it 
has seemed to me the sweetest spot in the world, in spite 
of many sorrows 1 It may be maturity of feelii^ or it 
may be dotage. . . . But that sweet gate of yours, and 
your dog Beau . . . and your fine mulberries, and the 
lovely upland, rising behind the garden, and your mster 
Mary's enchantiDg picture, and Caroline, and Mrs. Adams, 
have grown like romantic things to me now, though I am 
seeing them every day. Which is the best heart, that 
which doata on what it has hold o^ or on the past ? I 
know not how it is, bub' thinking of the past is a trial to 
me. The remembrance of friends, interwoven with bitter 
recollections, has a tinge of melancholy. I like the present, 
and why should I not enjoy it ? 

Of " Marmion " I think very much — almost as you do ; 
but I do not mean to think of poetry any more I I 
mean to try to make money, and keep a good house over 
my head at Sydenham. I was on Sunday with Cowper's 
cousin, who is worthy of being his cousin, and told me 
many interesting anecdotes about him. T. C. 
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Writing to another accomplished friend, he says : — 

London, /«/y 21. 
I feel exceedingly feverish and in need of rest. I 
have been trying to read a book of philosophy to divert the 
dead watch of the night. The author says, " What is 
violent does not last long." Blockhead ! If he had said 
that nothing lasts long that is not violent, he -would have 
hit on one truth in his lifetime. Fire, as Count Rumford 
thinks, is immaterial, because it does not exhaust some 
bodies by ignition. You may heat iron a million of times 
to white heat, and it will still endure, and be susceptible 
of supporting heat. I think so of my feverishness and my 
frame. I once had hopes it would waste itself by its own 
strength. It does not waste itself; it refutes all the hack- 
neyed maxims of violent things having short endurance. 
And yet, amidst these sleepless hours, how much reason I 
have to thank Gfod for moments of dear and delightfiil 
happiness — thinking of my friends and the balm of friend- 
ship I I am not alone ; I fly to that society which has the 
charm of creating happiness, and feel in imagination a por- 
tion of what is felt in their presence. When thoughts 
and steps are timed together, how welcome is existence 
with all its evils ! Sweet and consecrated are some of 
those moments, when the round of a gravel walk and the 
common turn of conversation can inspire so many cheerfiil 
thoughts. And yet it is selfish to talk of our conversa- 
tional amusement, for I am sure it Is all my own. I cannot 
imagine that you are amused with the half of my conver- 
sation, or untired, often, with the other half. Yet as you 
are always cheerfiJ, I have the self-complacency to imagine 
you are now and then diverted. I know, my dear M., you 
have been a guardian angel to my house in my absence, 
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for which I will oot thank you; for as Rousseau says, 
Nobody should say Je vous aime — so I think should not 
eay remercie — but pray accept of a gentle hint that I am 
gratefiJ. T. 0. 

With respect to the new poem, he tells Mr. EichardsoD, 
in August, " I have giyen some touches of my brat kind to 
the Second Fart I have some staozaa on the anvil which 
enchant myself; and, though they may not enchant others, 
I am, by these new lines, growing a great deal more 
sanguine about the poem, which shall be out at Christmas, 
D. V. ... I am in high love with the work. ... I feel the 
burning desire to add some sweet and luscious lines at 
certain parts of ' Gertrude.' Be not alarmed ; I know and 
see distinctly — most distinctly — what I have to do with 
the poem. I feel, at the prospect of these new touchefs 
unbounded delight. Let me but have them out, and I care 
Kttle what the critics may say." He then beseeches his 
■friend "never to show the vain and conceited expressions in 
this epistle ;" informs him that, as hitherto, he is "rubbing 
with the Straits ;" suggests how his course may be rendered 
smooth and safe, with the wonted aid and counsel of his 
friend ; and, returning to the subject of the poem, thus 
concludes : " I have positively no fears . . . my hope of it 
is, for the first time, sanguine ; and my additions are 
definitely in view. T. C." 

The next is in a dry, playful mood. Feeling the 
importance of the trust that has devolved upon him from 
Mrs. Campbell's taking the children to town for a day, he 
assumes an air of cool, ^ected ceremony with his intimate 
friends, and writes : — " Sept 7th. — Mr. T. Campbell's 
respectful compliments to Miss M. ; begs her acceptance of 
Thomson's Poems. Mr. C. begs leave to assure Miss M. 
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and &nuly, that the infrequency of his rifdts, of late, has 
been occasioned by unforeseen and extraordinary drcum- 
staaces, and not by any diminution of the Bincere respect 
which Hr. C. entertains for Miss H. and family. Mr. C. 
begs leave to inform Miss M. that Mrs. C. has to-day gone 
with the two Master C.'s to town, in company with Mr. M. 
and several other gented persons of Sydenham. Mr. C. 
regrets exceedingly, iJiat this circumstance of Mrs. C. and 
the two Master C.'s having gone to town, may probably 
demand more of his attention to domestic and domi- 
ciliaiy, and household superintendence than he has been 
ever hitherto accustomed to ; and Mr. C. fears exceedingly 
that his hours may be too much occupied for some time to 
come, to permit his having the pleasure of calling on Miss 
M. and &mily. But Mr. C. hopes that Miss M. and &mily 
will, with their usuid kindness, excuse the &vour of his 
compwiy."* 

The ensuing month of October brought Campbell into 
friendly contact with Mr. T. Lawrence, the future President 
R.A., and led to an intimacy which continued through 
life. Mr. Lawrence, the Itev. Sydney Smith, whom he first 
knew in Edinburgh, and other distinguished individuals, 
were frequent guests in Mr. MayoVs family ; and in that 
intellectual circle, the Poet always found congenial minds, 
ready and able to improve the fertility of bis own by the 
mutual sympathies of taste and t(dent.t Later in the 
autumn, he was invited to meet the Bake of Sussex, who 
was supposed to take an interest in the prot^ of Fox ; 

* Thu note vu intended u a playfal atiin on tlie cold, formal atjrle of 
Bome recent letter, whidi wu probablj well known to the intimate friends 
whom ke addreued. 

t Of a talented yonng friend, wlio hai nnco risen to great and well-merited 
distinction in the litenry world, Campbell UTS : "Dr. C. is a fine creature, sensible 
but too unaffected, and speaks too little, I tMnk, from absolate modesty." 
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but the presentation to Hia Royal Highness was unaToid- 
ably postponed. 

A return of domestic iUness retarded for some time the 
progress of "Gertrude ;" but as soon as this was removed, 
his activity returned ; and he concluded the autumn in 
improved health and prospects. Something, however, vaa 
still wanting to his comforts — an important want ; and in 
a grave catalogue of his privatioDS, sent to a sympathising 
friend in town, he says : "... I am in mortal want, 
also, of a plain e^ht- or nine-shilling umbrella I If you 
would really buy one for me at that price, you would 
do me a Christian kindness, and be cheerfolly repaid on 
my endorsing the draft in your &ir hands." Then, by 
a natural transition from umbrellas to the state of the 
weather, he adds — " This wind frightens me with the idea 
of my house tumbling down I The table absolutely rocks ;" 
and, passing on to Greek lyrics, he aska — " What think 
you of this idea of Anacreon "i It is almost perfectly literal 
I sb^ first translate it with the Greek words in English 
characters." — Here he gives a long specimen of "trans- 
lation, word-for-word with the Greek," and throws the 
whole into an impromptu,* adding : " I once thought of 

• Beginning — Ti pJiwrh rih' Efimi' — 

Tho rose, to love that ncred grows, 

To B&cdma let hb bring, 
And, crowned with garlands of the roae. 

Exalting quaff, and nag. 
And laugh away the happy honis — 
Th« nae, the paragon of flowers — 

The TOW, the nusling of the spring I 

Boaet, the gods themselTet enjoy, 
And Venns's dalightM Boy, 

Hia loTely riaglala to attiie. 
With rosy wreaths his brow embnces, 
When he dances with the Oraces. 

Thsn crown nte, and I "D strike the lyre, &c. 
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lecturing on Greek poetry at the Institution, and of reading 
my translation; but I believe it, won't do. Adieu! but, 
oh, pray mind the umbrella!" . . . The "thought" of 
lecturing at the Institution -was destined, nevertheless, to 
be realised ; and the incidental allusion showB how eariy 
his attention had been directed to that object. 

In the course of the previous year, Campbell had made 
so much progress with the biographical notices, intended 
for his " Selections from the British Poets," that he became 
more and more anxious to come to a final arrangement 
with Mr. Constable fiir the pubUcation. In the hurry of 
business, however, all his letters on the subject had been 
left; unanswered; and, unable to eUcit any explanation 
from the publisher, he wrote to Mr. Jeffrey, and lastly to 
Mr. Cockbum, to ascertiun the cause of a silence so unusual 
and alanning. 

TO HENRY COCKBURN, ESQ. 

Sydenham, January 13, 1809. 
Mt deab Cocebubn, 

An affair of very great importance to me is press- 
ing on my mind ; and I must sohcit your kindness to do me 
a service. I wrote to Jeffrey some time ago, troubling him 
with a commission to speak to Constable on the subject of 
a hterary engagement which he had given me ; but respect- 
ing which he would never answer my letters, nor give me 
a decided answer. Kow I am very uneasy, both on account 
of the affJair with Constable, and Jeffrey's silence. Jeffrey's 
friendship and acquaintance have been always to me a very 
much valued possession. I apprehend tiiat I have risked 
the latter by having, without due consideration, troubled 
him with a commission — perhai» not a pleasant one. I 
trusted very much to his good nature as a man, and as an 
old friend — ^but I believe that I have trusted too much. 
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and that he is offended. I shall be much obhged to you to 
speak to him, and to say in the first place, that I really 
shall be very sorry to lose such a friend by introdudng 
my commission — if it be troublesome — and desire to with- 
draw it, aa the only atonement I can make for haying 
troubled him. If his silence has been accidental, will you 
hare the goodness to let him know the cause of my earnest 
wish to hear speedily ? Constable is undecided on this 
business. The work has cost me much reading and 
writing. My subsistence for next year absolutely depends 
on getting from him, or some other bookseller, a propei" 
reward for the work. Another publisher has said that, in 
the event of Constable's declining to proceed, he will take 
it up. If I do not get an answer speedily, bo httle ia to 
be trusted to these verbal expressions, that I shall probably 
hare my whole trouble thrown useless on my hand. I 
have been kept in suspense for five months about it ; and 
even now, when I have sent a letter entreating Constable 
for an answer, throu^ Jeffrey, I have only the additional 
mortification of being left to suspect that Jefirey is himself 
ofiended. Now, I know your temper and punctuahty too 
well, to doubt your, at least, reUeving my mind from sus- 
pense. If Jeffrey is hurt, I shall be very sorry for it. It 
is the disagreeable feeling of having a coolness with a 
friokd that makes me uneasy about the matter. I had 
always entertained so high an idea of Jeffrey, that I must 
say I do not wish to lose his friendship by any act of my 
ovm. What may be the issue of his connexion with me, 
in fiiture, as a reviewer of my works, he must determine. 
I beUeve I am neither so weak, nor so vain, as to dread 
any breach in our fiiendahip — from any fiur remarks he 
may make. He will not I hope — and I hope you will 
not — attribute my anxiety to the view of being soon 
before him as a poet. But no! — It is plain Frank 
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Jeffrey, and not the Edinburgh editor, whose regard I 
propitiate. 

If Jeffrey does not take any interest in Hm affair of the 
" Selections," will yoa do me the kindness to call on Mr. 
Constable, and request an answer ? I will not occupy your 
time with explaining the whole transaction — but, whatever 
the bookseller may say, I beg, as my friend, you wiU sub- 
pend your judgment till I tell you the case myself. I 
received from Constable the most warm assurances of the 
strongest peraonal r^ard ; and now that I only solicit 
justice, and a plain mngle answer to my repeated letters, 
he refuses all answer and all explanation. My single 
questioQ is, — Does he choose the work to proceed 1 It is 
desperately hard tirnt I cannot get this question answered. 
Will you drop me but a few lines as soon as you can find 
it conrenient to take an interest in this business 1 and 
believe me, with great sincerity, your affectionate friend, 
T. Campbell. 

Id explanation of the silence, so keenly felt by the Poet, 
I annex the following document : — " I remember my 
reading this letter * to Jeffrey. He said tiiat hia not 
having written to Campbell, was owing to his having 
directed the proper answer to be sent by Mr. Constable ; 
that he had never doubted this having been done, and that 
he woiild renew his injunctions — as it was a matter entirely 
between Constable and Campbell. As to everything else^ 
he expressed himself with the utmost possible kindness 
towards the Poet ; in relation to whom, so f^ from there 
being any coldness, there was nothing on his part except 
the warmest affection. I wrote this to Campbdl, who was 

H. C. 



' The letter, w it stands in the text, ii 
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Thus reassured of Mr. Jeffrey's regard, released from 
his previous engagement with Mr. Constable, and all bis 
apprehensions, as to the cause of the silence, being removed, 
his spirits revive, and, entering on a new theme, he writes 
as foUows : — 

SXDBKHAH, ITednetday, Januaiy litk, 1809. 

How are you, my dear friends 1 and how does the 
keen crystol frost agree with your " robust " constitutions ? 
I have grown lazy, addle-headed, and stupid, since you, and 

now even M have forsaken me I I was yesterday 

engaged in attempting to comfort Mrs. Hodge,* but it is a 
puzzhng subject to speak of Moore and o\ir gallant countiy- 
men, with comfort on our lips, and de^ndency at heart 
Vet, after all, poor Mrs. Hodge bears up better than I 
expected. You have been by this time to see Don John 
himself. I should have liked to have witnessed your 
meeting : — his Saturnine gradousness— for I know he 
would be gracious to you ; your knowing perspective of 

his company-character ; Mary's great delight ; Mrs. 's 

aerial, uncorporeal agility of tongue, thought, looks, eyes, 
and movements, moving the solemn majesty of John's 
conversation, like galvanism, stirring the "mighty dead I" 
and Hr. Lawrence, like a beam of steady light, on the 
for^i;round of a Salvator Bosa I 

Ask me a &vour of Outtline, after giving her my kindest 
remembrance, to copy for me " Olenara " in her own hand. 
I have not a copy of it ; and I am getting old now, and 
my memory foiling ; but I have a desire, besides, to have 
it in her hand. I have finished the stanzas of the last 
sheet of " G(ertrude," according to their new alteration. X 
am tired with the poem myself ; but what is that to the 

• Hn. H., motlier of Major H., wko fell at Watnloo. See " Lumb." 
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tsedium which others will feel I I am trying to versify my 
Dream ahout the "Spectre Drummer," with the shroud 
flying over his shoulders ; and to introduce it in a new 
poem, which will he as wild and horrihie as Golgotha ; hut 
** I loves to make people afraid." I pray that next summer 
I may have got so much time as to he forward with it ; 
and to hare the pleasure of making you all quake in your 
Bhoes, and afraid to go to bed in the dark ! Man never is 
but always to be blest. I now think of nothing but sum- 
mer, green leaves, and the dry gravel Walk — I mean inde- 
pendent of my ghostly roll-call — and of the pleasure of 
hearing Mrs. Mayow say, " Really, Mr. Campbell, you Bhould 
not frighten ua all with such horrible poems 1" I shall 
answer — " Madam, these are the themes of simple, sure 
eflfect!" . . And now, drawing in my chin with the same 
dignity that appears in my profile, I shall end like Pangloss 
Collins — " News, pray send me some of human kind." We 
have none of importance in the village. . . . 

It is discovered that my " brother poet " was some time 
abroad, under the orders of government. The place of his 
diplomacy is said to have been considerably to the south 
of China, amongst people who have animals among them 
called kangaroos. Fame does not mention the cause of 
his having been so publicly noticed. I suppose it may 
have been like the case of a gentleman, who was sent on 
the same expedition, in consequence of a plan to diminish 
the scarcity of half-crowns. T. 0. 



To return to the Poets : The following letter, in which 
his plan of the "Specimens" is so clearly laid down, has a 
peculiar interest, and shows at once the sound judgment, 
correct taste, and ardent love of the subject, which so 
eminently fitted him for this undertaking. 
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TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ. 

Sydbkhau, Jim. SI, lg09. 

Mt deab Kichabdson, 

I have had a satisfactory conrersation with 
Murray, on the subject of that Poetical Collection. Cock- 
bum Tery kindly answered my letter, and enclosed one 
from Constable, who leaves it in my option to relinquish 

the engagement This is ajesuitical way of posturing 

the affair ; but I don't mean to quarrel with him about 

words We haye done with each other, and I leave 

him with tiie satifi&ction, at least, of thinking that I have 
saved the work, on which I mean to ground my claims to 
future notice before the public, from being starved or 
strangled under his patronage. It would be dreadful up- 
hill work, indeed, to be suppUed with books by a man who 
could leave my letters tmanswered for five months .... 

Our friend's view of the speculation is as much in the 
right spirit as could possibly be wished. He speaks 
of the suj^ly of books in a manner that sets my mind 
entirely at rest on that important score. I shall have 
access, I have no doubt, to every book that will be neces- 
sary. This is to me as rejoicing as the prospect of a full 
harvest to the &rmer. I trust in God and good books, 
that I shall make the work at once entertaining, and fiiUy 
fraught with information. Having full confidence in my 
own internal resources to say a good deal of BngUsh 
Poetry, which has not been yet said, and equal confidence 
in those external resources, I hope to make the narrative and 
biographical part as accurate, as the critical and illustrative 
part will, I trust, be original and amusing. 

The plan of the work is a selection of all the genuine 
English Poetry t^t can be condensed within reasonable 
bounds, with Uterary and biographical dissertations prefixed 
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to each of the poets. I shall admit no specimen that ia 
not of either already acknowledged excellence, or of such 
excellence as, if hitherto unnoticed, I may not be able to 
vindicate and point out There is much excellent poetry 
in our language which no collector has to this day had the 
good sense to insert in any compilation ; and there is a 
considerable portion which is either unlinown to the bulk 
of more tastefiil readers, or known and admired among 
individuals only, and never rescued from neglect by any 
popular notice. The men of taste seem to keep those 
admired passages, like mistresses, for their own insulated 
attachment. I wish to see them brought before tlie public 
for general admiration. Did I ever speak to you of some 
valuable passages in Crashaw ? These are specimens of 
the beauties I allude to, which it is obvious that Milton had 
warmed his genius with, before he wrote his Paradise 
Lost. Among these is the soliloquy of Lucifer : — 

" Art thou not Lucifer ? he to whom the droves 

Of stars that gild the mom in charge were given F — 

The uimbleat of the lightning-winged lores, 

The fairest, and the first-born smile of Heaven 9 

Look, in what pomp the mistress -planet moves, 
Beverentlj circled by the lesser seren ; 

Such, and so rich the flames that from thine eyes 

Oppressed the common people of the sides . . . . " 

And, in another place : — 

" What, tho* I missed my blow P yet I struck high. 
And to dare something, is some victory." 

One sees here the line — 

" Which, if not victory, is yet revenge." 

and Milton, I think it can be proved, saw this in English, 
although it is a translation. * • » « » 
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Well — I have digressed too feir. In the biographical 
part, it is quite evident that to be accurate, aod to enter 
with Bimple interest into the short story of each poet, is 
quite sufficient for my object Instead of branching out 
to discover creeks and streamlets in the tide of their 
history, I shall content myself mtb the true course of. the 
stream. I shall leave to antiquaries, for instance, to dis- 
cover the exact number of Milton's house in Bunhill-fields; 
I shall reserve my full strength of research for the true 
appreciation of his powers as a poet ; of the state in which 
he found our poetical language, and of the influence which 
he bequeathed to it ; I speak of this as a thing to be done, 
although I have much done already. I give Milton as a 
specimen of what I mean to do with the great poets from 
Chaucer downwards ; because you know, to a tittle, how 
far I am acquainted with Milton. The poets preceding 
Milton, and after Spenser, are numerous ; I mean to treat 
them differently. A man, or rather a god, like Milton, is 
to be described in all his attributes, as a great unity. 
Those minor beings are to be classed, male and female, 
according to their tribea I shall endeavour, with as much 
industry as I can employ, to analyze them individually, 
like a natural historian ; and then attempt as much philoso- 
phical genendity as possible. I mean to class them in 
groups, as one should class the Wordsworths and Darwins 
of the present day. This classifying labour must apply, 
however, more particularly to the older poets. We know 
sufficient of the latter poets, and we live too near them to 
need such arrangements, or Indeed, without prejudice, to 
be able to arrange them in any but a consequent order. 

Last of all, but first in the printing, will be a prefetory 
essay on the history and characteristics of English Poetry. 
An essay of this kind is a serious attempt — it is sufficient 
to say, I wilt do my best When I promise to leave ^ 
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the MSS. of thifi work, in which I have read and searched 
for no Ednall time, in Murray's hand within a jear, I beg 
leave to say, that, if any accident of uncommon bad health, 
or of any untoward event, unforeseen, shall delay me 
longer, I shall repose entire confidence on Mr, Murray's 
excuse, on a &ir and full display to him that the delay was 
not culpable on my part. . . . 

Yours affectionately, Thos. Campbell. 



Campbell had now a subject in hand, which was to con- 
centrate all his powers as a classical scholar, a man of 
taste, and a critic ; aud he entered upon it with cha- 
racteristic enthusiasm. " I long most eamesUy," he writes, 
" to be buried in the heart of the undertaking. I dread 
any change in Mr. Murray's mind. In case of any 
untoward accident coming in the way, I request you to see 
him as soon as you can." 

In another interesting letter of this month, is a heart- 
warm tribute to the gallant Sir John Hoore, whose recent 
&te at Corunna, like that of his brave companions in arms, 
had brought sorrow and mourning to many a private 
hearth. 

Friday, ilih January, 1609. 

My dbab Fbibnd, 

■ Everything was very interesting in your last note, 
only what you said about Mrs. W and Miss bor- 
rows its interest to me solely from yourself. What makes me 
like you all so well is to see that you are beings determined 
in your friendship ; and that you either cut at once those 
unworthy of your kindness, or cherish those who deserve it 
with perfect consistency. I see the rest of the world very 
different. They seem like bells only fit for jingling. Now 
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I detest domestic " wars and rumours of -ware " so com- 
pletely, that I almost grudge throwing away the pacific 
powers of your mind, on reconciling testy bodies — I may be 
wrong. I underrate the most of women, perhaps, a little, 
but yet not very much, when I say that the little disagree- 
ments of a Mrs. This, and a Mrs. That are as much below your 
dignity to reconcile, as the watB of kites and crows, to use a 
phrase of Milton's, are below the notice of an historian. , . . 

I had ^most written yon an accotmt of our gaieties in 
Sydenham, and praised my wife's dancing — with half an 
eye at my own. But, alas 1 the cares of these times 
impose a good deal more serious thoughta I suppose 
some of you will write me soon, if anything is known 
of Edward Hodge.* The idea of poor Mrs. Hodge's terrors, 
and possible despair, haunt me incessantly. 

I am haxmted also, I cannot express how stroi^ly, with 
the supposition of our dear great Moore's agonies before 
deatli. It is selfish, I know, to love his memory more 
dearly ; but I cannot help feeling it an additional bond of 
interest that he showed me notice, and called upon me at 
my lodgings, when I came first to London.f He was like 
all great, truly great men, simple and benevolent in his 
manner, I remember he said he was sorry he had not a 

* To the galluit Major Edward Hodge, who uuviTed the diaaston in 
Spain, bnt fell at the head of hia aqiiadroii. Id the attack of the Polish 
lAncen, at Waterloo, Campbell thus adverts in hia " Ode to the Memoiy of 
Bnnu," 1810— 

" Snch wu the soldier — Bom*, forgive 
That aorrowB of mine own intrude 
Id Btraina to thj great memoiy due ! 
la Tene like thine, oh, could he lire 1 
The friend 1 moamed — the bnT»— the good ! 
Edwau that died at Waterloa T. C." 

t See vol. I., p. 362, olw for Di. Moore, ib., pagei 173, 841. On Ihii aobject 
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house in London, that he might invite me to live with him. 
You know, I hope, that I am no great liver at other people's 
houses ; but the kind expression then affected me, and I 
recall it with strong sensations, when I think that his gal> 
lant heart, which beat and bled for his country, was also 
minute enough in its benerolence to think of patronising a 
humble son of Uterature. 

But when I think of oiu* public loss, and private losses 
in detail, amounting to a pubhc one in the aggregate, how 
melancholy is the subject ! Yet our country will surely 
weather these last afflictions ; and though Spain ia lost, let 
us look in time, though distant, for the independency and 
regeneration of millions in the continent of Spanish America, 
where Buonaparte cannot go. — One thing I must not forget 
to mention, which the recollection of Mrs. Hodge's distress 
brings to my mind : — Whatever be the afflictions out of 
your ovm family, which it may please God to send, I 
trust you will take care yourself, and also warm-hearted 
Mary, — not to leave your own house, and sacrifice health 
and nerves to the over-benevolent task of comforting and 
attending the sick. I assure you Mary has been a martyr to 

it is Boperflooaa to lemind die reader of Uie lines on " The burial of Sir John 
Moore," or Campbell'i own Btaoias : — 



Pledge to the memory of her parled worth — 

And first, amidBt the brave, remember Moorb ! 
And be it deemed not wrong that name to give 

Id festive honn, whidi prompts the patriofB sigh '. 
Who woald not envy BQch sa Mookb to live 1 

And died be not as heroes wish to die 1 
Yes — tbo' too soon attaining glory's goal, 

To as his bright career too short was given ; 
Yet, in a mighty cause, his phcenix sonl 

Roee on the flames of victoiy to Heaven ! 
March SI, 1609. 
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others, during her stay at Sydenham. It seems impertinent 
in me to oflfer advice, but I cannot help obtruding it. Mary 
will absolutely kill herself if she lives always in the excited 
state of making efforts about others. You hare no con- 
ception of her state on Thursday, and the preceding evening. 
For you both, if it please God to avert all the dreadful 
calamities, I have a task to impose, and a &,vour to 
solicit. I have stall in view the finishing my selection of 
English Poets. You must read for me Spenser, and give 
me your opinion of passages you like. — The necessity of 
caUing upon our late entertainers at the ball, makes me 
send you a dull short, instead of a dull long letter. 

Your affectionate friend, T. C. 



Mt dear Friend, 

If I could have ever wished, at one time more 
than another, to draw your picture, it would have been 
bidding me "good by, and God bless youl" to-day, and 
pardoning me for having so freely advised you about 
Mary's health. I was embarrassed by the thought that I 
was listening to you less than thinking of your manner. 
.... What a reUef this hope about Edward Hodge 
is I I have a presage, I know not how, that all will yet be 
well. Mary looked better than I expected, but you some- 
what paler. Pray, write me as truly and frankly about 
yourself as about others, and tell me how you bear the 
sad news. I feel the dreadful dejection of spirits, I laboured 
under some ten months ^o, returning from some material 
cause in my corporeal fi^e, which, I fear, is interwoven 
with it. The letters of my friends are wholesome cordials 
— at least, I believe them to be wholesome ; though, when 
I receive a long letter frt)m you, I often suspect I am half- 
intozicated with self-love and satis&ction. I called at the 
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S 'b, and was well pleased, and shall lore them all mj 

life for the manner in which they rejoiced at the hopeful 
news respecting your friend. . , , 

I came home with Dr. A., who gave me a copy of his 
friend's Sermons. I hare laid them under my pillow — 
you know my inveterate complaint ! . . . The cathedral 
is to have a harrel-organ consecrated to divine Harmony. 
Our friend has prescribed the tunes — neither Hurdigurdiea 
nor Paris pipes are to be admitted as accompaniments. 

Conceive the effect of Mr. 's sermons, his fiiir-haired 

clerk, and a barrel-organ — all conspiring to wing the 
thoughts from earth, and lap them in Elysiimi. May I 
eipect a few lines from you to-morrow ? The thought of 
this, will, if less lulhng, be at least more pleasing than the 
homiUes which I have put instead of bride-cake at the head 
of my bed 

Poor L , his daughter has come home, and he says 

that he must bring her to me — ^that " I may take down frism 
her own Ups " an accotmt of what she has seen in Spain. 
See then what awaits me. Behold your poor friend and 
notary hanging on her lips (the worst species of a hang- 
ing death), and scribble-scribble, scribbhng an "account 
of the Spanish expedition." — This is worse than the barrel 
organ. Adieu, my now four-years' friend, T. 0. 

Kext morning he pronounces the book of homihes to be 
as good as a hop-pillow in his wakefiil malady ; and, find- 
ing himself much refreshed, indulges his playful humour in 
the new character of " Thomas of Sydenham." 



Sydenham, February 13, 1809. 

My dejlb Fbiend, 

I verily behove that this secluded place will 
separate my brain and ideas so completely, that the 
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divorced ideas will all fly to the source from whence they 
came, and the brain reroain like some dry specimen of 
minerdogy, some honej-comb looking petrification in a 
chemist's collection — ^worm-eaten by the " maggots " that 
have infested it ! I sit down to write this with my heart 
fiill of friendship, and my head full of nothing. When I 
am with you, I am like a flint from which fire can be 
struck ; your presence supphes me with conversation ; but, 
away from you in this sepulchral Sydenham, I feel my 
head a non-conductor. For Grod'a sake come back, and 
electrify the caput mortuum I 

If I should write you about that which I am reading, it 
would seem to you worse than a letter written from the 
dead to the Uving. Asserius, in his life of Alfred, is con- 
tradicted by the testimony of William of Malmesbuiy, as 
to the time when hewn stones were first used in constructing 
edifices in England ; but the doubts of John of Huntingdon 
have rather leant to the side of Asserius, in the antiquity 
of the art of polishing stones ; so that the matter rests with 
Thomas of Sydenham,'*^ who, in writing on the same subject, 
leaves it just in the same state as he found it, as we learn by 
an ancient MS. of his letters to the celebrated Fannia Maia 
of the same place — supposed to be the Maia of the ancients 
— although of that there are also some doubts, as Mercurius 
the son of Maia is a personage of classical antiquity, and 
could not possibly be the Maia of Sydenham, alluded to so 
often in the writings of the divine hard. — Such are the 
disputes into which a poor student of antiquities is obliged 
to dip. 

Of real life let me see what I have heard for the last 
fortnight — ^first : — ^A snake — ^my fnend Telford received a 



* The name hy which he hopes to be known to poeterity : in Ufaia, he 
affecta to hav« discovered the true s^hmon of Majny- 
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drawing of it — has been found thrown on the Orkney 
Isles, a sea-snake with a mane like a horse, four feet thi(^ 
and fifty-five feet long — this is seriously true. Malcolm 
Laing the historian saw it, and sent a drawing of it to my 
friend . . . Again : One day in November last, before the 
melancholy event of his son's decease, the class of Bugald 
Stewart was opened for the first time in the session, and 
attended as usual by an immense concourse of students. 

Lord B n, {the Mendez-Pinto of Scotland,) said, "I 

must really take notice of Stewart, and go to the opening 
of his class." He went, the congregation was great. 
Before Dugald entered, the Earl mounted a high place in 
the hall, and looking round, put his hand to his hps, 
smiled graciously, and bowed to the audience. They 
shouted in an ecstacy of merriment ; he bowed three times, 
they shouted as oft, and clapt their hands, till Dugald 
entered, and then he pointed to him, again smiling, as 
much as to say, " Leave off your homage to me ; Mr. 
Stewart has now a right, and my leave, to your attentions." 
This was as good as smoothing down the gooseberries. — 
Lastly : — I have heard that space and time are nothing — I 
really think them something ; for, to scribble all day, and 
have only the outside of your house to look at in my walks, 
is a very sorry employment ; in winter, so sad, you cannot 
annihilate time. I beg of you, my dear Maia, to let your 
house in town as fast as possible, and come down to the 
" Deserted Village," just to see the last ideas take their 
departure fi'om my adustified brain. Perhaps by writing me 
you may prevent the immediate process of its petrification. 

T. C, 
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PUBLICATION OP QBBTBUDE. 



The last stanzas of Gertrude of Wyoming were now in 
type. The proof sheets having been forwarded to Mr. 
Alison, were shown to one or two judicious friends in Edin- 
burgh, and then returned to the author. It does not appear, 
however, from anything in my possession, that the poem 
underwent any material change during this process. The 
manuscript had been revised with great care at Sydenham ; 
and, when sent to press, was pronounced by very competent 
judges to be in all respects worthy of the author. This 
opinion was re-echoed by its admirers in Edinburgh ; and, 
among the commentaries tiim elicited, while printing, was 
the following extract from a letter, addressed to Campbell 
himself which is well entitled to precedence. 

Edinbvboh, Marci lit, 1S09. 

. . . I have seen your Gertrude. The sheets were 
sent to Alison, tuid he allowed me, though very hastily, to 
peruse them. There is great beauty, and great tenderness, 
and fancy in the work — and I am sure it will be very 
popular. The latter part is exquisitely pathetic, and the 
whole touched with those soft and skyish tints of purity 
and truth, which fall like enchantment on all minds that 
cim make anything of such matters. Many of your 
descriptions come nearer the tone of " The Caatle of Indo- 
lence," than any succeeding poetry, and the pallioB is much 
more graceful and delicate. . . But there are faults too — 
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for which you must be scolded. In the first place, it is too 
short — not merely for the delight of the reader — but, in 
some degree, for the development of the story, and for 
giving fiill effect to the fine scenes that are delineated. It 
looks almost as if you had cut out large portions of it, and 
filled up the gaps very imperfectly. . . . 

There is little or nothing said, I think, of the early love, 
and of the childish plays of your pair, and nothing cer- 
tainly of their parting, and the effects of separation on 
each — though you had a fine subject in his European tour, 
seeing every thing with the eyes of a lover — a free man, 
and a man of the woods. ... It ends rather abruptly 
— not but that there is great spirit in the description — 
but a spirit not quite suitable to the soil and soothing 
tenor of the poem. The most dangerous faults, however, 
are your faults of diction. There is still a good deal of 
obscurity in many passages — and in others a strained and 
unnatural expression — an appearance of labour and hard- 
ness ; you have hammered the metal in some places till it 
has lost all its ductility. 

These are not great faults, but they are blemiahea ; and 
as dunces will find them out — ^noodles will see them when 
they are pointed to. I wish you had had courage to 
correct, or rather to avoid tiem — for with you they are 
fiiults of over-finishing, and not of negligence. I have 
another fault to charge you with in private — for which I 
am more angry with you than for all the rest Your 
timidity, or festidiousness, or some other knavish quality, 
will not let you give your conceptions glowing, and bold, 
and powerfiil, as they present themselves ; but you must 
chasten, and refine, and soilen them, forsooth, till half 
their nature and grandeur is chiselled away from them. 
BeUeve me, my dear C, the world will never know how 
truly you are a great and original poet, till you venture to 
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cast before it aome of the rough pearls of your fency. 
Write one or two things -without thinking of publication, or 
of what will be thought of them — and let me aee them, at 
least, if jou will not venture them any further. I am more 
mistaken in my prognosUcs than I ever was in my life, if 
they are not twice as tall as any of your fiill-dressed 
children. . . I write all this to you in a terrible harry — ' 
but tell me instantly when your Toltmie is to be out. 

F, Jeffbby. 

Expressions of admiration from other classic sources, 
though leas discriminating, were not leas candid and 
emphatic In reply to one of these private friends, Mr, 
Telford, who enjoyed and cherished the Poet's reputation 
as his own, thus writes : — 

London, March Ilk, 1S09. 
Yesterday's post brought me your welcome letter. 
I would not for a moment resist dispatching it to Syden- 
ham. Unusually frequent visits plainly bespoke the parental 
anxiety respecting the reception of " Giertrude " in his 
native city — and from " the friends of his heart ! " I 
almost blame myself for this rashness. Such imqualified 
applause will either drive him frantic, or make him com- 
plete the epic poem on " Bruce," which he has threatened, 
before he closes his eyes. If I once hear from, or see him 
mor^ I shall have a fine story to tell you. T. Tzltord. 

The " welcome letter," to which Mr. Telford alludes, and 
vrhich, like the former, Campbell r^arded as an affec- 
lionate trophy, runs thus : — 

EsiNBUBGH, March 2nd, 1809. 

You never conferred so great a kindness upon 
us as in sending Gertrude. Z was frightened to meet 
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her. But I hare seen her ; and she is more angelic than 
I dared to hope, and as immortal as her author. We have 
fought for her ; we have wept with her ; quarrelled with 
regard to her beauties, but hare always ended in triumph- 
ing in her existence, and prophesjii^ her immortality. 
All this I might hare told you in twenty-four hours after 
I received your invaluable packets. But I wished to try 
the experiment with better heads than those that happen to 
grow at Bruntsfield Links ; bo she was dispatched immedi- 
ately to Callander House : you all know what must be the 
tone of feeling there, at this moment The effect, howerer, 
was greater than even our own Poet could have wished. 
Mr. S. insisted upon reading it first by himself and he 
returned to them as pale as a ghost, and literally sick with 
weeping. Mrs. S.'s rapture rose with every line ; and when 
I hinted some apprehension that a little more detail would 
have been acceptable to the unlearned reader, and that there 
were symptoms of an iron hand having shorn some of the 
tresses of her luxuriant beauty, Mrs. Stewart declared, most 
positively, that " she was perfect, and that she could not 
have read one page more for the world." So much for 

Callander House. At present she ia in the hands of 

to whom I have laboured to introduce her with all the 
advantages, and with all the address in my power. . . As 
for Campbell, tell htm, that aU those he cares for, are more 
than proud — that they neither think or speak of rivals ; 
and that amid all their wishes, they durst not have 
imagined Gertrude. Tell him that we never meet without 
speaking of Mrs. Campbell and his boys ; and that a late 
letter of his to Callander House, had all the effects that he 
could wish from it*^ ... A thousand thanks to you — not 



* A letter of condolence to Profenor Do^ld Stoait and hia bmily, then 
mSeiing imdei levere domeotic affliction. 
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from this house alone, but from many -whom our Gtertrude 
has delightFod and conquered. A. Alison. 

This waa high praise ; and higher authority — consider- 
ing the taste and character of the writers — could hardly be 
named. But although these private opinions of Ger- 
trude — first heard in whispers — were soon re-echoed, and 
confirmed by the public voice, Campbell judged of them 
with his usual discrimination : he could truly say to each — 
" Lsetus sum laudari a te laudato viro f but he did not 
forget the maxim — 

" Cum te aliquis laudat, judex tuns esse memento." 

In a characteristic letter to his "Sydenham Friends," 
enclosing the above documents for their perusal, he 
writes: 

March Ith, 1809. 

I know you will think me vain for showing 
it — and I fear more the reprehension of your well- 
r^ulated minds, for so Uttle a passion as vanity, than any 
reproof I know. But I give you the reading of these for 
two reasons — ^first, because I know that you are interested 
in the same way as affectionate and beloved sisters 
would be, in my hterary report, when, as the die is not 
cast as to the ptMic &te of the poem, you are probably as 
much alive to tie first opinions of it as myself. 

Jeflfrey's letter I inclose for your perusal, as preparatory 
to the criticisms that will be past on me — and as a rich 
curiosity. Alison's letter, is a thing belonging to the 
heart. Poor Stewart's tears are at present no certain test ; 
his great, but always susceptible, mind is reduced, I dare 
say, to almost puerile weakness, if I may say it with due 
reverence to hie name. Now my dear friends, let me 
ask, — Is it very great ostentation to betray the first 
symptoms of doubtM success to you ? — to you who are 
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80 dear to my heart, that you will excuse even its foibles ? 
I must not exclude your family from hearing something 
of Gertrude . . . Aye, aye — I am like the whale in the 
gulf of Malstroem. I feel myself getting into the whirl- 
pool of Taoity, in communicating the puff from Alison. I 
may roar and repent, but into the gulf I must go I But 
I love you very much, and that is the reason that I do not 
fear you. Say your worst — hating, that I am a silly, Tain 
creature — bite my nails, &c., brag much about Montague- 
street, when I have dined — and envy Sydney Smith! 
Except these faults, I defy you to say black is the white of 
my eye 1 T. C. 

A delay of some weeks having occurred in the publica- 
tion of Grertrude, great impatience was felt by the author ; 
and, with an urgent request to Messrs. Longman and Reea, 
he writes to an accomplished friend, and begs her to take 
up the cause : — ■ 

March iUt, 1809. 

If giving trouble be a true testimony of fiiend- 
ship — and in good truth I feel it is — ^this case is one of the 
privil^s of that noble sentiment, in which I may have 
(many times before I go to sleep in Westminster Abb&/) 
occasion to demonstrate my affection for you, by tlmt 
test Alas! alas, poor Gertrude ! the Poet killed her, and 
the booksellers are determined she shall never have a 
resurrection. 

The agitation I feel on this subject is quite intolerable. 
The delay is hurting me every way. At this season, so 
short and precious, every day lost is losing the prime of 
its morning sale. Messrs Longman and Rees (though I 
hope you will be very civil to them) are certainly not 
pressing the bookbinders. The book has been printed three 
weeks. . . . 

Be so good as to tell M. that the only verses I ever 
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TTTote respecting Sir John Moore, are some which I rather 
think -will appear in the papers in a few days. This copy 
of verses was produced in consequence of an appUcation 
from the Highland Society to give them Bome poetical 
celebration of the martial glory of the Scots for their next 
meeting. The request was communicated in a very polite 
letter from the secretary. I answered by declining the 
task ; alleging, as I truly could, a press of business, indif- 
ferent health, and want of promptitude for occasional 
verses on a prescribed subject The secretary sent, in 
return, an invitation from the Celtic worthies to partake 
of their festival (to-morrow)* in the Freemasons' Tavern, 
with a pathetic lamentation for the refiisal I had .given — 
yet still accepting the will for the deed. Touched to the 
quick with their pathos and hospitality, I sent, along 
with my apology for being unable to honour their invita- 
tion, a sort of copy of verses on the gloiy of " the kilted 
clans," and on the military feune of poor old Scotland — 
written with an aching head, yet with a willing heart. 
Heaven knows what Celtic tongue will recite them, or 
what inaccurate paper will make them still more lame 
than they are ! But I imagine the Highlanders will print 
them. In those verses I have alluded to Moore in three 
stanzas as a Scotsman. These stanzas, however, are, hke 
the Greek mentioned by Pallet, not worth repeating. The 
toasts of the Highland Society wiU therefore probably be 
as foUoiral — purely national. 



* For an acconnt of this festiTa], see tie papera of the time. The vertat 
were immedistetj incorpoiated with hia other poesu. V. ed. 1842, page 17S. 
t ToAsra.— 1. The King of Seotland, England, and Ireland 1 1 

2. The Foeios of Oitian — eternal inhmy to Malcolm Laing ; and maj he 
be swallowed np in the great snake that was lately thrown on the Orkneyi 1 1 
—[See preTioDi letter, Feb. 13, page 170.] 

3. Eternal brinutone to the memory of Dr. Johnson, and all calomniatora 
of Scotland ! \ 
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. . . Now, Fanny and Mary, my &ir meBsengers I 
take G«rtnide along with you and demand "why your 
sister is not yet out ? " Ye are my meaaengers — which, 
in Greek, signifiea angels ; and angels indeed ye all are — 
excepting the wings. What a pity ye had not these to 
save the yoking of horses — hut we shall all be one day 
flying like pigeons among the clouds, or above the clouds 
in a happier world I Fray let that Montague-house aune 
down here, where the spring is budding so beautifully. 
. . . . Yoiirs very truly, T. C. 

Again, in the same cheerfid mood — happy himself and 
striving- to make others so — ^he writes : 

March 2S. 

Thank you, my dear F , for th6 title, (which I 

assure you is not lost on a heart most susceptible at least of 
your praise) " Best poet of our grove ! " I thought of the 
justice of your remark this morning at seven, when I 
accompanied worthy Frank Clason as &r as Dulwicb. The 
woodcutters had finished demolishing Dulwich, or rather 
Sydenham Wood, down from Heron's Gate. There will 
now be no nightingales to sing to us ; and you will be 
obUged, instead of listening to the truly best poet of the 
grove, to be contented with the best that can be had. 
And so we shall see you, and all the people of true taste, 
coming to listen, and linger, and pomt their finger and cry, 
"Ha! how sweet!" — not to " thejug-jug"ofthe(n(enight- 
ingale — but to take their accepted invitation when he is jug- 
ju^ing at his evening ale, and warbling melodious strains 

4. Kkj the taste foi Haggis, SheepVbead, and Mr. CoMfibeWt Potmg, be 
as eternal as the moimtaiiiB of Scotland 1 ! 1 (with a three timet thrte). 

5. Sncceat to the coltivatios of the tme principles of music and the Scotttsh 
bag-pipe ! ! 

6. The Scotch Piddle ! 1 ! 
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to the tune of Erin go Bragb I . . . . Tbia moming, I 
assure you, I associated the remembrance of you, as it is 
always linked with the finest and most pleasurable medita- 
tions. From tlie Common, which was all in mist, Frank 
and I got to the top of the hill, and, though be is a lawyer, 
the scene was tmaffectedly impressive to bim. The countiy 
was all perplexed and bewildered with mist ; trees, and 
water, uid mountains, and castles, or castle-like houses, 
were scattered all about us, like islands in fairy-tand, here 
and there through the atmosphere. They say there axe 
only three simple elements in a landscape — earth, trees, 
and water — ^here was a fourth. The mist was like a 
becoming drapery on a beautiM person. Clason imme- 
diately b^an to talk of Europe — law pleas — assizes — and 
sentences of death I Now, I thought it would be worth 
our sacrifice if we, poor mortals, could give up all the 
efiect that is produced by the agency of the passions, in 
epic poetry, in tragedy, for the sole pleasure of being able 
to Mve in this beautiful world in peace and love with 
fine landscapes and one another ! Was not this a great 
sacrifice fc^ a poet 1 Away at one sweep go battles, and 
blood, and midnight conflagration, and all those enchantiog 
things ! Aye, but for what peace and friendship and such 
scenes as these of ours, which make milbons happy without 
impoTorisbing one ! 

I called at Dr. Glennie's. A man and bis wife who 
robbed their house' — and who, to say the truth, richly 

deserve transportation — are to suflfer death This 

is horrible, to bo sure, and by no means like the view from 
Sydenham ; but I mention it because Qlennie, who was 
quite right, after all my sentimentalising, to prosecute the 
midnight robbers of bis bouse — is afflicted by the 
circumstance, and wishes to do something for a poor 
infimt of the condemned pair, who is only three years 
x2 
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old, and cannot, from being too young, be received by the 
Philanthropic Society. Do you know any humane, noble, 
or rich person who will take this child imder their pro- 
tection ? God help it ! I pray you, for God's sake, apply 
to any noble or great person you know. Glennie says he 
will support the child. He is not rich enough to be justly 
allowed to do this, and is too much a gentleman to be 
partially assisted. Although I am determined, if I should 
beg for the infant, to get some one or other of the powerful 
of this country to snatch an innocent from perdition .... 

T. C. 

P. S. Since writing about the poor child, I am glad to 
hear that there is less difficulty than we at first appre- 
hended in providing for it. Matilda has — with a feeling 
which I cannot suppress the mention of — promised that 
wherever the httle girl is placed, she will look after 
her as a mother, and see to her comfortable and moral 
education T. C. 

At length, finely printed in quarto, and inscribed to 
his steady friend and patron. Lord Holland, Gertrude of 
Wyoming was introduced to the pubUc. The first perusal 
of the Poem justified the character that had preceded it; 
and the cordial reception of his heroine formed a bright 
epoch in the Poet's Ufe. On the same day appeared a 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, opening with a 
brilliant article on Gertrude, and the genius of its 
author: — "We rejoice once more," said the writer, "to 
see a polished and pathetic poem in the old style of 
English pathos and poetry. This is of the pitch of the 
Castle of Indolence, and the finer parts of Spenser ; 
with more feeling in many places than the first, and 
more condensation and diligent finishing than the latter." 
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Then adverting to the popular poems of the day, it is 
added, "We have endeavoured, on former occasions, to 
do justice to the force and originaJity of these brilliant 
productions, as well as to the genius, fitted for higher 
things, of their authors ; and have little doubt of being 
soon called upon for a renewed tribute of applause. But 
we cannot help saying, in the meantime, that the work 
before us belongs to a class which comes nearer to our 
conception of pure and perfect poetry. Such produc- 
tions do not, indeed, strike so strong a blow as the vehe- 
ment effusions of our modem Trouveurs ; but they are 
calculated, we think, to please more deeply, and to call out 
more permanently those trains of emotion, in which the 
deUght of poetry will be found to consist. They may not 
be so loudly nor so universally applauded ; but their fiune 
will probably endure longer, and they will be oftener 
recalled to mingle with the reveries of solitary leisure, or 
the consolations of real sorrow. There is a sort of poetry, 
no doubt, as there is a sort of flowers, which can bear the 
broad sun and the rufiSing winds of the world ; which 
thrive under the hands and eyes of indiscriminating multi- 
tudes, and please as much in hot and crowded saloons as 
in their own sheltered repositories ; but the finer and 
the purer sorts blossom only in the shade, and never give 
out their sweets but to those who seek them amid the 
quiet and seclusion of the scenes which gave them birth. 
There are torrents and cascades which attract the admira- 
tion of titterii^ parties, and of which even the busy must 
turn aside to catch a transient glance ; but the ' haunted 
stream' steals through a still and soUtary landscape; and 
its beauties are never revealed but to him who strays in 
calm contemplation, by its course, and follows its wanderings 
with undiminished and unimpatient admiration." . 
These extracts may shew that the Poet was singularly 
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fortunate in his critic; but as the articIe.itBelf is acceadble 
to all readers of "The Edinburgh Keview," — the great 
intellectual repertorium of that day — the faxsts under notice 
may be restricted to a few brief sentences. 

The character of genuine poetry, as defined in this 
critical analysis, is illustrated by many of those strildng 
passages in which the poem so mudi abounds ; and, in 
confirmation of the opinion then expressed, may now be 
added the testimony and experience of nearly forty years, 
during which Gertrude has been adding to the number of 
her admirers, and still appears as fresh, and lovely, and 
intensely interestii^ as <m the day of her first coming 
out. The beauties of the poem, as described with equal 
truth and brevity, " consist chiefly in the feeling and 
tenderness of the whole deHneation ; and the taste and 
dehcacy with which all the subordinate parts are made to 
contribute to the general effect." And the pass^e which 
might justify all that is said in praise of the poem, is the 
death scene, beginning — 

. . . . " Where fires beneath the Hon 

And blended arniB and white panlunu glow — " 

And ending — 

" Hushed were his Gertmde'a lips I but still their bland 
And beautiM expression seem'd to melt 
With love that coidd not die I and still his hand 
9he presses to the heart no more that felt. 
Ah, heart ! where once each fond affection dwelt. 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair 1 " — Stanea xxxii. 

Of the smaller pieces it is said, " The Mariners of 
England" is a splendid insttmce of the most magnificent 
diction. The "Battle of the Baltic," in which "nothing 
can be more impressive than the very short and simple 
description of the British fleet* bearing up to close action. 

* Bj taming to page 43 of the present volume, the reader will find the 
stanzas here quoted in illostralion, marked 6 — 14. 
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. . . The description of the battle itself is in the same 
apirit of homely sublimity, and worth a thotisand stanzas 
of thmider — shrieks — shouts — tridents — and heroes." The 
two ballad-pieces, composed at Sydenham, are considered 
&Tourable specimens of his powers in a new line of 
exertion: "Glenara"* is quoted entire i but the other, 
"Lord UUin's Daughter," is allowed to be the more beautifiil. 
The judgment thus pronounced on the genius and influ- 
ence of Campbell's poetry, has never been rerersed. The 
discriminating taste of the critic, however, though captivated 
with the beauties of the poem, did not overlook those 
incidental blemishes from which no human composition 
is exempt The narrative was considered obscure and 
imperfect; various passages were thought incorrect, or 
almost unintelligible ; but the " constraint and obscurity of 
the diction" were explained as the result "of too laborious 
an effort atemphasis and condensation." Such, indeed, was 
the fact ; labouring to be at once condse and brilHant, he 
became obscure; yet no author, perhaps, ever benefited 
less by public criticism. He had an almost superstitious 
dread of retouching anything after it was printed ; and 
thus, though perfectly sensible of his error, the blemishes 
and beauties of the poem hold nearly the same relative 
position in the last, as they did in the first edition. — 
The former, however, are only slight inadvertences, and, 
in company with the latter, may pass unobserved; but 
otliers are more obvious — that, for example, where he 
introduces into Pennsylvanian landscape various animal 
and vegetable productions peculiar to the Old World. 
This, though a mere oversight, was still "a sin against 
natural history ; " but numerous editions of the poem 

* Oknarahasbeennotioed, Vol.r.,pagel84i bot it is only in TieFamify 
Ltffenil at Joamia fiaiUie, that the wild and roDuntic tisditioii hu been 
rendered immortal. 
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luLving been called for, and no objections stated agaJnst 
the panthers* fiatnir^oeSj and aloes, which he had made to 
figure in the woods and lawna of Wyoming, his poetic 
colony was allowed to retain quiet possosaion of the new 
settlement ; at least, until 



'" the evil Maniton that dries 



Th' Ohio woods consnmeB them in his ire , , ." — Stait. xvil. 

The reviewer " closes the volmne with feelings of regret 
for its shortness, and of admiration for the genius of its 
author," adding, "There are but two noble sorts of poetry — 
the pathetic and the sublime ; and we think he has given 
very extraordinary proofe of his talents for both." . . . 
" We wish any praises or exhortations of ours had the 
power to give him confidence in his own great talents ; 
and hope earnestly that he will now meet with such 
encouragement as may set him above all restraints that 
proceed fixim apprehension, and induce him to give free 
scope to that genius, of wbich we are persuaded that the 
world has hitherto seen rather the grace than the riches." 

These sentiments were cordially shared by other, though 
less wei^ty authorities ; and so liberally was the poem 
quoted, that nearly every stanza was pointed out as an 
example of " melting pathos," " polished diction," or some 
other characteristic of poetical excellence. Whatever had 
been said of " The Pleasures of Hope," was repeated with 
increased emphasis in praise of "Gertrude ;" and it was 
admitted on all hands, that, in the path of genuine poetry, 
the author had made another important step, and esta- 
blished new claims to admiration. 

The reception given to the poem in America was cordial 
and flattering. " It contains/' says an elegant writer of 
the New Country, "passages of exquisite grace and ten- 

* I am just informed b; an American friend, Mr. S., that the Poet ia ri^t 
as to the Pmther.—Ai^utt, 1847. 
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demess ; others of spirit and grandeur ; and the character 
of Outalissi is a classic delineation of one of our natire 
savageB — 'a stoic of the woods, a man ■without a tear.' 
What gave this poem especial interest in our eyes, and 
awakened a strong feeling of good-will towai-ds the author, 
was that it related to our own country, and was calculated 
to give a classic charm to some of our own home scenery." 

It may easUy be imagined that praise in such a strain, 
and from such high sources, was not lost upon the sensitiTe 
author. The grateM confidence it inspired, became a 
new stimulus to ambition ; and he resolved, by a more 
lolly and sustained effort, to verify the predictions of his 
critic The theme which had long dwelt in his mind,* 
and on which he was now desirous to concentrate all his 
force, was the struggle for Scottish independence in the 
thirteenth century. The hero was to have been Wallace, 
the "Knight of EUershe" — whose glorious deeds and igno- 
minious death were intended to have been the groundwork 
of an epic poem. By what obstacles he was diverted 
from his purpose will be seen hereafter ; but, delayed from 
month to month, and from year to year, the subject was at 
length abandoned. 

Before quitting this portion of liie work, I am bound to 
notice an xmfortunate mistake in the text of Gertrude, 
which caused much pain to a respectable citizen of Wyom- 
ing, and no littJe regret to the Poet himself. The mistake, 
so justly complained o^ was the epithet applied to one of 
the characters in the poem — "the monster Brandt" — 
thereby inflicting a severe stigma upon a man who, in 
reality, had served the cause of honour and homanity. 
Kothing could exceed Campbell's surprise and regret, on 
being made fully sensible that the name he had consigned 

* See Vol. I., page 202, projected " Queen of the North, 371," 
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to infamy in his poem, iras, in fact, that of a man whose 
life and conduct had entitled him to respect and gratitude. 
Convinced that he had heen totally misled in his delineation 
of the Indian chief — one of Nature's noblemen — ^he took 
instant measures to repair the injury — so far as it could 
be repaired. After a personal interview with the sou of 
Brandt, then in London, he pubUcly retracted his mistake, 
and caused the following note * to be inserted in every 
subsequent edition of his poems, where, in justice to his 
memory, every aspersion was withdrawn, and " the name 
of Brandt" pronounced to be "a pure and declared 
character of fiction." f 



■ " I took the chancter of Brandt, in the poem of Gertrade, from tlie eomr 
man hiatoriea of England, all of which repreMoted him u a bloody and bad 
man — even among savages — and chief agent in the horrible degolation of 
Wjoming. Some yean after this poem appeared, the ion of Brandt, a most 
interetting and inteUigent jonth, came over to England, and I formed an 
scqaaintaoce with him, on which I ttill look back witli pleamre. He 
appealed to my seme of honour and jnatiee on his own part, and on that of hie 
uster, to retract the nn^ asperriona, which, nnconscioiu of their on&iineas, I 
bad cast on hia other's memoi;. He thva referred me to docomenti which 
completely eatisfied me that the common accounts of Brandt's craelties at 
Wyoming were gross errors ; and that, in point of &ct, Brandt waa not even 
present at ihai scene of desolation . . . Had I known this when I was 
writing my poem, Brandt ahonld not have figured in it as the hero of mischief. 
It is but hare justice to say thus mnch of a Mohawk Indian, who spoke 
English doqnently, and was thoof^t capable of writing a history of the Six 
Nations. I ascertained, also, that he <fftai ttrote to mitigate the cruelty of 
Indian toarfim. 7^ naiae of Biunot, Ihentfore, rtmaint i» Htypoem at a 
pare ani tleelared ekaraeter of fiction" — T. C, 

t But " why, after so frank an apolc^," it was asked, " did he suffer tlie 
moBM to remain in the text 1 " Because " its suppression would have involved 
him in the necessity of reconstmcting seveial stwizas ; and if Uie reason was 
but indifferent, the rhyme was good." 
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o'coiwoh's child. 

Hatino adverte'd to this new epoch in the Poet's hfe 
-with as much brevity as the subject would admit, I return 
to the narrative of his private and Uterary career, upon 
which the reception of hia new poem appears to have 
exercised an important influence. Though withdrawn 
from the busy world in his retirement at Sydenham, " the 
genius of C^unpbell, like a true brilliant, flashed occasionally 
on tiie pubUc eye in a number of exquisite Uttle poems." 
The theme of his next piece " was suggested by seeing 
a flower in his own garden, called love-lies-bleeding ; " and 
to this trivial circumstance we are indebted for the 
exquisite story of " O'Connor's Child," It was written 
during tiie autumn, finished in December, sent to press in 
January, and came out with another edition of Giertrude, 
early in the spring. It is superfluous to say that this 
deeply pathetic poem fiilly sustained, if it did not 
advance, the reputation acquired by Giertrude ; and was 
considered, by good judges, as the most highly finished of 
all his minor pieces. It is the only poem, perhaps, in 
which the author has repeated himself. I allnde to the 
lines — 

" Sweet was to us the hermitage 

Of this imploughed, untrodden Bhore ; 
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Like birds nil joyous &om the cage. 

For man's neglect we loved it more."* . . . Staina IX. 

Among other playful efforts of his muse, in which there 
is much epigrammatic point and elegance, were the " Lines 
on telling her faults to P. W. M." — a lady who had accused 
him of not being able to read any writing but his own ; 
and it really was a great difficulty to him. He said he 
would be " revenged" and recorded his revenge thus : — 

" In Fanny's praiae Irt oUiers talk ; 

1 11 tell tlie blenush of her nature — 
It ifl not in her speech or walk. 

Her conversation or her stature. 
I like her heart ; 'tis warm to friends ; t 

Her face I could not wiah to vaiy ; 
And, polished to ber finger-ends. 

Her form has something statuary. 
Her taste — I 'm vain enough to deem — 

Is good, because with mine it tallies ; 
Her wit, I very mudk esteem — 

Save wh«L my own dear self it rallies I 
And yet — I will not while I live 

For all your worth and virtues many — 
I will not one lad fault forgive ; 

Tou write ilUgih^/, mj Fanny 1" . . . 

T. C—Stft. Itk. 

As a relaxation from seyerer studies, the Poet took up 
at intervals his old metier of Maitre^de-langue. With 



* The thought and even the words are thus repeated in the " I^es on 
tving a scene in fiavaiia." 

" Tea, I have loved thy wild abode, 

Unknown, tmploughed, wUndden tkore ; 
Where scarce the woodman finds a road, 
And scarce the fisher plies au oar, 
For ntan' I neglect I lorn thte more." . . . Stamaa^it. 
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three young ladies for his pupils — in whose service the 
pencil of Lawrence had been employed — he delighted to 
revise his Latin or Greek &vourites, and point out their 
beauties in the way already mentioned * in these pages. 
In a letter of this date, written in his new quality of 
master, he asks, "Whether his pupils are prepared to 
receive him in the evening, that he may ascertain what 
progress they have made with the inceptiTe verbs in 
scof" Being answered in the affirmatiTe, and satisfied 
with the progress they had made, he resumes the higher 
office of poet, and next morning sends the following 
epigram : — 

" To be instructed by the Graces, 
Let other barda their &vout sue ; 
Bnt when I view your learning faoea. 
Dear Maiy, Panny, Caroline, 
A more delightM boast is mine ; 
I teach the Graces, while I 'm teaching you." — T. C. 

Writing in a serio-comic himiour to one of these ladies, 
he gives the foUowing account of his visit to Mrs. Siddons. 

Jan. 18M, 1810. 

I have just returned from an important visit . . . 
The great Queen of Tragedy wrote to me, saying, that a 
copy of Gertrude had arrived, after many months' delay, 
which she believed to be her own. She thanked me for 
the present I had long meditated a visit, and attempted 
to make out one, but was taken so ill at the Hummums, 
that, after being nearly disposed of, I returned, re infecta, 
to Sydenham . . . After a sleepless night, I set out again 
this momiog ; and, mounting the topmost height of the 
Sydenham coach, was conveyed for the moderate charge 

* Bm example of this strong paddalify for cltunc anliqoity, Vol. 1., page 37. 
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of one-and-sixpence to the Elephuit and Castle . . . 
After meandering along the many-turmng paths that lead 
to Faddington, and croaaing the Park, I met Lady Perth, 
with whom I conTersed in state for a whole hour, talking 
broad Scotch ... At length I arrived at the picturesque 
banks of the Faddington canal ... By this time the 
exercise had thrown me into what phyeicians call a 
moderate transpiration. I had thrown off my great coat 
which I was carrying in a simple-minded manner, over my 
left arm, holding in my right hand a pair of yellow gloves, 
for which I had paid half-a^srowii, in order to appear in a 
more geoteelish style before the object of my expedition I 
. . . And now I lifted up my eyes and beheld two female 
figures on the road two hundred yards off. It was not 
Diana and her nymphs on the banks of the Eurotas. It 
was Mrs. Siddons and Miss Fatty Wilkinson on the shores 
of tiie Faddington canal ! * ... I was taken rather aback 
— ^for I had suddenly to whip on my great coat, and adjust 
myself for the interview. I knew tbem at the first 
^mpse ; but affecting an enamoured contemplation of 
the scene, I looked on the fields and dust-barges, as if I 
were ruminating a description of their beauties. I was 
not inattentive, in the mean time, to minutix. Under the 
specious pretext of coughing, I wiped the dew from my 
fkce, pushed my cravat close up to my throat to prevent 

* Mrs. E&ddona' cottage wu at Weatbonme, Faddington. 
"... The mADsicni, cottage, ball, or hul^ 
Call 't what yon will — hu room within 
To lodge tlie King of LiUipnt — 

Bat not his conrt, nor jet bia Qne«n . . . 
Perhapt yon *11 ciy on hearing thia, 

Whatl every thing ao very tmallf 
No : aliB that made it what it ia, 
Has greatnem that makea up for all." 

VatBB BT Ha. SinDom. 
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my neck, or, as the Scotch call it, thrapple, from being seen. 
-I also recollected that mj old wig, in its days of dotage, 
had taken a &ncy, instead of adhering to my bald pate, to 
which it is legally tmited, to contract an aliM attachment 
to my hat,* and thereby, in the grave act of ealutatioii, to 
expose, by its partiality for the hat, the whole of my shaven 
poll to the view of my admirers. Giving, therefore, a pull 
to its forelock, I got my hat ready for the salutation, and 
went through the ceremony with pecuhar elegance. 

The Queen was very glad to see me — and here I can 
la\igh at hat or w^ no more. I was overcome, even to 
tears, by the whole meeting. . . . The affection in her 
behaviour, and the perfect dignity and propriety of all her 
words and looks, in allusion to the occasion, were to me 
irresistible. . . . She showed me her yoimgest daughter, f 
who is so very like " The Siddons," that when I looked at 
her, she guessed my thoughts, and asked if she did not 
remind me of her ? . . . She appeared at this time to be 
deeply affected, and even wept. I thought it a mark of 
her good sense and dignity, tiiat, even in alluding to other 
melaqpholy subjects, she spoke with perfect tranquillity, 
and even passed from them to gayer topics without violence 
or effort At parting, she took both my hands, and 
prayed that we should not lose sig^t of each otber. . . . 
I told her candidly the difficulty of my paying her visits, 
at such a distance. " Well, then," she said, " let me come 



* An instance in point is mentioned in the New Monthlj Beminiscencet 
of Campbell, now pobluhing. HsTing accompanied some &iendi on tbnr 
way homewaids, after dining at hU honse, it was proposed at parting that 
the; should saj good night with three cheers, and hats off ! In the act of 
pnUing off his hat, howerei, Campbell fonnd that it wat accompanied 
hy the wig, which stack to it lib ita own lining. I only quote bom 
memory ; but llie anecdote is characteristic, and well told in the Bemi- 
niscences referred to. 

t See Campbell's " Life of Mrs. Siddons." 
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and see you." I beld her to her promise ; and she ia to 
come and dine mth me when the days are longer. . . . 

T. C. 

Another " formidable visit," paid to a &mily for whom 
be ever afterwards cherished feelings of respect,* and in 
which his sister resided as governess, ia thus humorously 
reported : — " ... I was a httle afiraid of the Dover-street 
interview with the M.'s. Although my sister spoke of 
them highly, I had contracted an idea that they were 
proud people. On my way I had prepared to put my 
looks and manners into the most dignified attitude I But 
though I behaved sublimely to the footman, and almost 
knocked him down with overawe, I had no sooner 
got to the inside of the drawing-room, than I found it 
better to put off my godlike air, and resume my human 
appearance. They were plain, sensible, and civil people, 
with good characteristics, and a little corditdity of manner — 
just what I wanted — nothing that was over-much, or that 
might have led me to suppose they were saying in their 
hearts, 'Let us be kind and civil to this man, and not 
avail ourselves of his sister being our governess." Mrs. 

M is particularly lady-like in her manners and 

appearance. ... I am quite glad that my sister is there. 
... I stayed to dine with them, and took the latest 
Dulwich coach." 

Passing to another subject — ^that of literary task-work, 
and its depressing effects, he adds : — " I was much out of 
spirits the evening I called. ... I have taken to heart 
more tb&n usual the necessity I see before me of this 
perpetual galley-slavery, whidi will for ever debar me 
from the only consolation of my existence — that of writing, 

* See the Po«t'a LetUn from St. Leonaid's, 1631-2. 
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or attempting to write, poetry. I see no hope of rescue 
from unprofitable drudgery. It is quite clear that I must 
make doion my mind to this. . . . But I was in the very 
act of bringing it down when I called ; and the putting on 
of t^ht boots is often more painfid than wearing them. . . 
Excepting the article sleep, I have, in all the comforts of 
life, more advantages than a cart-horse, though an equal 
prospect of dra^ng and drudgery ! But don't be offended 
that I caJled even under the influence of evil thoughts : 
you know it is only real friends that one can see in those 
humours, and the sight of a friend is a great rdief to them." 
The letter concludes ^th a handsome compliment to his 
sister, and a desire to introduce her to his best friends — 
" almost the only brotherly attention he has it in his power 
to show the good, worthy old maid 1"* 

The drudgery, to which he alludes as so irksome and 
discouraging, was nearly the same as hitherto — occasicmal 
papers for magazines and reviews, with biographical 
sketches intended for the Selections, and the first outhne 
of his Lectures on Poetry. 

In a " shrewd report " from " the nursery," this month, 
he utters the following prt^ostics : — 

AprU, 1810. 

Let me inform you of other affairs, only second in 
importance to the Pig, the Kitten, and the Ode to Fancy. 
Thomas, the heir apparent, has got a very fine rocking-horse 
— quite an " EcUpse " among toy-horses. For ever on the 
watch to observe the early evolutions of human character, I 
have studied the youth's behaviour since he got it " A man 
of mental energy," says Mr. Godwin, " cannot pass an ale- 
house without deducing some important truth respecting 
man and his nature." Now, I have not passed Tom and 
his hobby-horse unobservingly. I have seen what my boy 

* Sm Vol. I., page 21. This sUter was by many jeara hia semoi. 
TOL. n. o 
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is, in all probability, to tura out. I observed that he had 
a great taste for the Fine Arts, or for jockeyship — I know 
not which — implanted by the hand of nature ; for he no 
sooner saw the horse than he grew enraptured, and pre- 
ferred him to all other toys. The horse is, indeed, all 
worthy of his attachment. ... I have discovered, also, 
that he will make an excellent lawyer ; for, judging that 
possession is nine points of the law, he took formal posses- 
sion of it, called it " mine horse," and bestrode it himself. 
In the next place, he will either turn out a great poet — 
or something else — for he is dexterous at fiction. He per- 
suaded his brother Alison that " the horse was quite tired 
with coming from town, poor thing t" that he would bite 
him if he came near his mouth, and kick him if he came 
behind his heels ! There is something like legal chicane, 
as well as poetry, in all this ! 

... I hare not been idle, storing and improving my 
mind with images, as well as facts of morality, drawn from 
this wooden deity. I have compared him to the Trojan 
horse, which has brought dismay and din into the walls of 
my housa I have compared him to the horse of Nero, 
which was made consul I havo seen also in him an 
emblem of all favourites, who are, at best, but toys ; for 
his owner to-day struck off his ear with beating hi'in ! . . . 
• * * * T. C. 

The next letter presents a sad reverse of the picture. 
The first stroke of domestic affiiction had &llen suddenly 
on his heart, and for a time rendered him equally unfit for 
society or his daily task. His youngest child, Alison, the 
object of his fondest parental hopes, and the theme of 
many a pleasant letter, was seized with scarlet fever. 
Dr. Maton was called in to attend him ; but the case was 
mahgnant, and the child died within a few days. Campbell 
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was prostrated by the shock, and for a time quite 
ioconsoUtble.* As soon as he had recovered in some 
decree his self-possessioo, he thus poured out his grief to a 
sympathising friend : — 

Ai^ 21, 1810. 

Having undergone Tarious modifications of 
distress, extreme depression, violent agitation, and some- 
times a mixture of both, I am so far from being yet 
composed, that I cannot sufficiently thank you for your 
letter of consolation, for the interest you have felt, and the 
advice you have given on the present crisis. Yet, believe 
me, I am not insensible to your kindness, although I am 
BO fer from being able to express myself in proper terms. 
... In feet, the distress has aflFected my memory — I 
should rather say my common sense and energy — for the 
memory of my friends can never be weakened . . . But 
the presence of mind, the power of looking to minute 
things and properties, all the tranquil and easy movements 
of my mind, have gone sinco the agonising event. ... I 
mourn still for my child ! I cry out, " Absalom, my son 
Absalom! Would God I had died for thee I" ... I 
think that once I had the soft, lovely hands of two children 
to go into each of mine, and now I have but one. ... I 
think of my cherub, and see him playing on the Common 
before me. . . . But now — 

I bid you adieu, my dearest F., with the most perfect 
esteem that a friend can have for another. Never have I 
met with a kinder or more intelligent adviser — ^with a tact 
and feeling the most minute, and a power of consideration 
the most unvaried and uniform. T. C. 



* The loas of this child, u will be soen in bis Letters maiij jean after the 
erent, sank deep into hii heart, and was rarelj alluded to vilhont visible 
emotioo, even in the last stages of life. 
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Angtui Srd. 

I have not been able to see you to-day. t 
had thought the wound was better skinned over than I 
find it. . . I am weaker than I thought . . I shall soon be 
stronger. . . Yet oh, my son, my son ! I see him every- 
where ! I believe we feel solace in proportion to misfor- 
tunes. I feel the value of your affection the higher, the 
deeper that I feel my spirits &11. T. C. 

In this state of mind, literary occupationfi were much 
neglected. Even letter-writing was discontinued — and 
what was actually accomplished, showed very clearly that 
his thoughts were not with his subject. Weeks, months 
elapsed ; but with only faint rehef to the keen sense of his 
bereavement. At length he writes to Mr. Alison : — 

November Zrd. 

It is with a good deal of exertion, I assure you, my 
dearest — and now, alas ! otdy — Alison, that I can assume 
courage to write to you ; for your name, though attached to 
my heart by indissoluble ties, awakens a train of overwhelm- 
ing associations. ... I wish I could tell you that I began to 
feel the wound closing up. . . . But time has not yet done 
what time, I trust, in its natural course will do. It is 
better for myself perhaps, that I am compelled to address 
you on a different subject.* I shall be rewarded by the 
tears that rise at reading your letters, as well as in writing 
to you, and often, even in thinking of you, by a satisfactory 
account of yourself, and of all your charming femily. I 
shall hear also of the Stewarts. I would write to Mrs. 

* Tbe letter coDtains certain commiBaionB relating to his private a^n in 
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Stewart, but I dare not yet do it. It is not that I cannot 
write such letters — do ; but they make me hysterical for 
days after. But pray tell the Stewarts that I hope and 
trust they still remember me, with some return for my 
xmbounded love for them. T. C. 

His correspondence with Mr. Alison had the usual eflfect 
of tranquillising his mind ; and, in a cheerful retrospect of 
old times in Edinburgh, he writes : — 

NmeaAer iUh. 

Oh, Scotland, Scotland! how I long to be at 
thee again, and to have a long chat with Alison t Often 
do I think, my dear old friend, of the walks round 
the beautiM little enclosure before your door! Bo 
you remember how impudently I was wont to apologise 
for going away from your house so sixm, when I had 
staid till one in the morning % Do you ever remember 
the Artillery Serjeant's marriage in your drawing-room ? 
I ^n sure Montagu does not forget it. Why do you 
never think of coming for a short trip to London ? 
Do set out some day. I should walk through Sydenham 
a foot taller to show you to the good people here, 
and my house and them to you. The natives know 
you well, and would recognise you by your likeness * over 
my chimney. I should still have pride to show you what 
a snug box I have, and to make you kiss the surviving 
darling. . . Woe's me — we have your namesake no more! 
. . . But I am as busy as I can be, my dear Alison, 
and, I thank Grod, I am sometimes cheerM. You may 
have the satisfaction, however, of believing I am never so 

* Thia likeness of hia revered friead vas \ beantiM medallion in opaque 
glass, by Stnmg. 
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cheerM as when I think that I am still beloved by such old 
and steady Mends as yourself. T. C. 

For the benefit of his health and spirits, he was advised 
to take daUy exercise in the open air ; and in one of his 
rural walks in the neighbourhood, an amusing incident 
occurred which is thus noticed : — 

"J)ecember &iA. 

" A Uttle adrenture which befel M. and me on 
the road to Clay-hill, gave us an amudDg laugh and 
display of h\unan nature. In a walk to see Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, the rain droTe us for shelter into an outhouse of 
&nner-something, where a man about sixty was brewing. 
He shovelled out some grains to a duck that was quacklDg 
about. Presently an aged dame, of at least eighty, 
mumbled out, ' What d'ye mean, ye old blind scoundrel, 
by dirtying the yard 1 ' ' Ah,' said the poor raan, * no 
matter where I had thrown the grains — ^it 's the nature of 
the thing, aud she will scold.' ' Friend,' I said, ' I think 
this is your wife, &om her mode of taUdng to you?' 
' Nay,' said the old boy, ' an she wiu" my wife, I ahud 
take her back to the devil to get a better un I ' Now 
what an odious thing must old age he, when even this 
crone, who was old and half-blind herself, could find no 
worse term of reproach. — What a clever idea it was in the 
old man to tliink of exchanging bad wives at the fountain- 
head of Evil ! " 

Turning to his literary progress and the success of his 
new poem, he continues ; — 

"I have this moment received a sweet inte- 
resting epistle from Messrs. Longman and Bees, indited 
thus ; — ' Dear Sir, — We are happy to inform you, that 
we have not quite three hundred of the smaU edition 
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of Gertrude.' — This edition has not been more than 
thirteen months out, and will be all sold in fifteen. 
' Griorious Apollo ! from on high behold us I' I mean to 
contract the form, and lower the price of the next small 
edition to Gs. 6d. or 7s. vice 9s., which in conscience is too 
much, and thus, I hope, sell a whole edition within a 
twelvemonth. I have finished a volume of my Lives, in 
MS. at least Would to Peace, that Murray would put 
them to press! — M. is very obligingly lookhig over the 
book, and even her malignant spirit of criticism can find 
but few ianlts." — Then, turning to the nursery, he adds : — 
" My remaining boy, thank Heaven I is continuing strong. 
We see him all hours of the day on the play-groimd of the 
Common, before Kerval's * school. He seems fond of his 
playmates, and they of him. I like that school ; for I 
have seen several instances of what, I believe, no other 
school exhibits an instance of — namely, the elder boys 
preventing the younger ones from fighting. At pubhc 
schools, it is the invariable practice for the elder imps to 
stimulate the younger fiy to bickering. Thomas runs for 
hours together — alternately as horse and driver, and in 
both situations appears equally happy 1 Seeing my own 
boy 80 fer advanced, may well make me sing : — ' It 
grieveth me, alas, and I sigh : I could once play better 
than they ! ' But no matter : a most important event in 
my domestic affairs is, that next week it is projected to 
nuike a whole cask of ginger wine. T. C. 

The first portrait of "the author of Gertrude," by 
Lawrence, originated in the kindness of a mutual friend, to 
whom the following letter is addressed ; — 

* Tbia woithj nun wm much given to Aatronomj, and eveiT time tlie 
Poet and he met, > lecture on the ataiawas j;[ot up, which "generally ended," 
said the formeT, "in total darkness." 
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Janmry 26(4, 1811. 

Such a letter as your last, dear F., ib too 
to require a long answer. I acquiesce 
entirely in Mr. Lawrence's pleasure and ideas. I think 
him a man fit for the Grolden Age. Never was I more 
sensible of my obligation to the delicacy, zeal, and good 
sense of a friend, than when I read your account of the 
whole negotiation. It seems to have been conducted with 
that mixture of candour and deUcacy, which are so rarely 
united on both sides of a conversation. On your side, I 
had every reason to expect that mixture. I know 
Lawrence much less than I could wish, asvi perhaps I am 
affected by the partiaUty due to a kind oflSce ; but I am 
inclined from this instance, in addition to what I have seen 
of him, to think him a man of great candour, 

I have been working like a dray-horse for five or six 
days, and shall be exceedingly hard wrought for some 
time ; but I have the sublime satisfaction to think I asn. 
making a httle money ! , . I trust, after all that you know 
of me, you will not think me insensible to the last zealous 
instance of your kindness. . . The happiness of sharing 
your frank and unqualified fiiendship, is so far above per- 
sonal benefits, that I have no fear of seeming tmgrateful to 
myself, or to you, when I say that the former cannot be 
increased or diminished by the absence or presence, hght- 
ness or weight, of the latter. T. C. 

In a letter to the Rev. Archibald Alison, he adverts, 
among other topics, to the state of literature and party 
pohtics at the new year ; — 

Sydenham, Jammry 29, 1811. 
.... I have been reading your book witb 
renewed pleasure. It takes me back to the time when I 
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read it first in Edinbui^h, and made your acquaintance at 
Dugald Stewart's. It will not happen again to me to haTe 
the same pleasure in forming any new friendflhip. Long 
and piously hare I wished for the arriral of dear Telford 
to hear news from you aU in the north — ^&om " our 
Northern brethren," as the Scotch critics in the Quarterly 
Review are wont to say. Talking of critics, was not your 
blood a little warmed at the irreTerent positiveness of the 
R K, in still believing that moral philosophers are of less 
use to the world than chemists? — « corporation which 
has no higher prerequisite for membership than some of 
the free boroughs for choosing a Member of Parliament, 
viz., boiling a pot. . . . Stewart's book is as beautiful 
as I expected. 

The Whigs are still in high spirits, I find, whenever I 
meet them in London ; but as I am in the neighbourhood 
of Tories, I witness also the bright side of their hopes, 
which are founded on the Kii^s having spoken to the Chan- 
cellor. . . . The Whigs are all talking of 's conver- 
sion to courtly principles, and are very wroth with him. . . . 
But though I write thus politically, beUeve me, I am as 
zealous and disinterested, and free fittm personal hopes on 
the subject, as a pensioned man can well be. I feel myself 
of no importance to the party who have my best wishes ; 
and with the heads of the party, I lose the little interest I 
might have, by an unconquerable aversion to attend great 
men's houses. A mere poet's pen is to them of no use. . . . 

Adieu, my dearest Ahson ; why don't they give you a 
diocese? My best wishes to all yours — ^with entire 
afiection. T. C. 

Acting upon the advice of his friends, Campbell had 
now resolved to prepare a course of Lectures for the 
Royal Institution ; and, while busily employed in these, 
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aad much lesa congenial labours, he imparts the following 
particulara to a friend. 

Stdehhaii, February 3, 1811. 

. . . Having happily finished my brick-without- 
straw-making, before the hour appointed, I snatch the 
opportunity, as the haberdashers say, to speak a few words 
with you on paper. I was highly soothed with your last : 
nay, though I say soothed, don't think your explanation 
was an unmeaning lullaby repeated to a child. I know 
you are a rational — not eaeOy changeable — being ; but at 
ihe same time, I know a little more of letter-writing than 
eitJier Mr. Robinson the farmer, or the lady whose note 
made Mr. Canning laugh so heartily ; and I know that 
there is a ritual in the communion of friendship, which 
ought to be held sacred. I have laid aside the fourteen 
hours a day — for " flesh and blood won't bear it ; " but 
whether I can bear it or no, I must be at it ten hours — 
four reading and six writing — Heaven bless the mark I Is 
there no spermaceti for an inward bruise 1 But I believe 
I am almost resigned — at least, so &r as not to complain 
aloud of these disappointments that set me off the hope — 
all that was ever hope to me — of writing verses, and oblige 
me, like Baron Trenck, to thrust my hands again into the 
iron bolts. 

I was sorry I could not write to you, nor resume our 
Latian laboura t I hope and trust the Idea of reading 
Virgil is not yet abandoned. . '. . Alas, the clock strikes — 
less than twelve — that fetal hour, in the mimicry of whoso 
sound on the bell, Mr. Fitzgerald cracked a glass tumbler, 
as ' he sung about the " bell in the castle I " I am called 
away, like Hamlet's &ther's ghosl^ at the scent of the 
morning air ; and, although I have myself a very dull 
scent, yet I hear by the sUenco that I have remained out 
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my time. . . Pray write to me. Tou will walk a vast 
deal fiirther than you can walk in one day, before you 
meet a person who loves to see your writing, and longs to 
exchange thoughts with yon, better than I do. T. 0. 

To the same kind and zealous Mend he writes again, 
respecting his portrait : — 

FOniary lOAi. 

I request you to tell Lawrence — for I hate 
to put Mr. John to MOton, like Johnson's Index- 
maker — that I am truly obUged to him ; and say, if you 
please, that the obligation sits warmly and lightly upon me 
— I must say lighUy, and hope you understand me— for 
the favours of such a man are to me like the drapery that 
does not constrain the wearer. I am troublesome, I fear, 
with my conunifisions ; but be — as you have all along 
been — my kind and friendly agent ; and I pray you let 
Lawrence know that I have a peculiar pleasure in being 
indebted to him. He has done to me exactly as I should 
have done to him, in the same situation. One thing 
makes me a little uneasy, namely, that he should be put to 
the expense of the paper and impressions. It was really 
not a part of our accredited agreement. I don't like to be 
importunate on this subject ; yet I should wish my request 
to have as much weight as, I think, in fair justice and 
delicacy, it deserves. You have acted rightly on all 
points. What the author himself decides on as the price, 
should be decisive. If any of my Lectures can amuse Mr. 
Lawrence, they are all at bis service and yours. His kind- 
ness in signing * me two hundred, is really great. T. C. 

* These two hundred proofs ware retoocbed after tbe engnver, and tagneil, 
T. Lawrence, R^A. — Bee a subsequent Note regarding tbu portrait. 
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Febrwtry Ihth. 

. . . . T* other day I devoted myself to serious 
idleness — I mean to abstraction from carpentering at 
literature — for the pleasure of writing to you. I was 
exceedingly stupid — that is an ordinary occurrence ; but 
stupid as I was, surely I might have written. I now feel 
determined, however, to write— because this day has been 
an overflowing cup of happiness. Don't anticipate too 
much I I happened only to sleep well, and have wrought 
well to-day ; and have been, so to speak, in heaven with 
absence from pain, and the possession of a clear, day-light 
understanding. I shall not, possibly, be so to-morrow, or 
for some time ; but I am never happy without writing to 
let you know it. Those alone who are whole nights 
awake, know what this pleasure is after such pain. I some- 
times think (not irreverently) that such a state almost 
resembles the resurrection of the blessed. I was all day 
reading Cicero, quoting from him ; quite as wise as he j 
playing at intervals with the cat, and neither envying her 
good hmnoiu:, nor her sleep upon the rug. . . . But, as 
Virgil says,* the humid night now descends from Heaven, 
and setting stars persuade to sleep. I go thither also . . . 
I will pray for you before I slumber — ^but not in the 
manner a clergyman threatened to pray for a graceless 
squire, whom he durst not rebuke : " I am forbid," said 
he, " to rebuke you ; but if you do not mend your 
manners, I will pray for you before the whole congrega- 
tion ! " Adieu. T. C. 

The interval between the preceding letter and that 
which follows, was filled up by a regular course of industry, 

• non humida c»e1o 

PneciptUt, suadentqne cadentia Bid«ra Hmnoa. 
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He read and made selections from the Poets — wrote their 
" lH<^raphies," with occasional articles for the Magazines, 
and prepared a series of Lectures on Poetry. His seclu- 
fflon, however, was often enlivened by friendly visits among 
lus neighbours, among whom was the family of Mr. Marryat, 
whose second son — the distinguished naval o£Bcer, and 
accomplished writer of the day — ^became the Poet's literary 
coadjutor in the " MetropoUtan." One of his favourite 
companions was the late Mr. T. HiU, well known for his 
quaint humour, social qualities, and warm attachment to 
his friends. The Poet and he were near neighbours at 
Sydenham, and lived in frequent and cordial intercourse. 
From town also, as he has told us, he had the happiness of 
weekly visits from some of his older friends — " northern 
brethren," congenial spirits, to whom his frugal dinner had 
all the attraction of an attic feast. These reunions were 
generally improved by morning rambles over the Common. 
* « * « * 

In the following letter to Mr. Alison, as in most of its 
predecessors, there is pleasing evidence of that uniform 
filial soUcitude, which so marked his diaracter as a son. 
The ofren-told anecdote of Buonaparte and the Grerman book- 
seller is here mentioned for the first time ; and hia burst of 
honest indignation at the continued horrors of the slave- 
trade is characteristic, and worthy of the poet of fi-eedom. 

STDEMHA.U, July 14, ISll. 

Have the goodness, my dearest Alison, to raise 
my pension, and give my good old mother her share of it. 
I have not heiird fit>m her for some time ; but her answer 
to the enclosed letter will, I hope, set my mind at rest 
I rejoiced exceedingly to see your favourite name in the 
pages of Jefirey, the critic-king. I have a liking for him, 
as I have for Buonaparte, on account of his great abiUties. 
... By the way, the abuse, which it is the fashion to 
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lavish upon this extraordinary enemj of our country, seems 
to me in the very worst spirit of English taste and intellect 
that ever our history betrayed. We scorned Fhihp, we 
laughed not ill-naturedly at Louis XIV. ; but at this 
Buonaparte we gnash our teeth and laugh — with the laugh 
of wretches on the wheel. Either he is more respectable 
than we allow, or we are grown a parcel of cowards, not 
to treat him with dignity. Perhaps in my feelings towards 
the GaJhc Usurper — " wretch," " tyrant," as we diaritably 
call him — there may be some personal bias ; for I must 
confess that, ever since he shot the bookseller in Grermany, 
I hare had a warm side to him. It was sacrificing an 
offering by the hand of Genius to the Manes of the ricUms 
immolated by the trade : and I only wish we had Nap 
here for a short time, to cut out a few of our own cor- 
morants. 

Scott's Vision I bare seen a part of. It is bold, and 
d^nified, and quite worthy of him. ... As to the cause 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese, I do not blush to own 
that I can hardly pronounce a blessing on it. At this 
moment there are thousands — in the course of the year 
there are scores of thousands— of miserable Afi-icans, 
groaning under the positive sanction of the Slave-trade by 
those two nations. Yes, my dear Friend, the Slave-trade 
— and I have particular access to know the extent of it — 
is resumed by Spaniards and Portuguese, with tenfold cir- 
cumstances of cruelty,* to what we over pnurtised in it. 
The numbers of slaves are increased, I believe, to an impor- 
tation of 60,000 yearly, from the increased demand in the 
Spanish Islands. There are no regulations such as we 
have observed in our ships. The deaths on the passage 



■ For more recent and appalling fucU of thia inhnmaii traffic, tee Dr. 
Madden'a " CommuuoD of Toqniiy on the Weitem Coait of Africa, 1640 ; 
Cuba and the Wert lodiea, I836-&-T." 
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are multiplied to twenty per cent., the horrors incon- 
ceirable. Urged by the fear of trade stopping, the 
Spaniards aod Portuguese redouble their piracies on the 
African coast, and the Spanish planters take more slaves 
than they can feed. My neighbour, Mr. Marryat, M.P., 
a man who now execrates the Slave-trade, has given me 
convincing documents in the papers forwarded. While 
this horror continues, I care not if the Peniiunila were 
swamped. * * * * T. C. 

His plan of doHvering, by invitation, a course of 
Lectures at the Boyal Institution, was now matured ; and, 
aHer consulting with his private friends on the subject, the 
proposal was duly made, and accepted on the following 
terms : — 

TO THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

Royal Institution, Nov. 23, 1811, 

Sib, 

Your letter to me, dated the l7th inst., has been 
laid before the Managers ; and I have the honour of 
informing you that they have resolved that your offer of 
giving Jive lectures here on Poetry, during the ensuing 
season — viz, : two before, and three after Easter — ^be 
accepted, upon the terms proposed by you, of one hundred 
guineas as a remuneration. May I request you to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of this letter, and believe me to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

Thouas HAiiBisoiT, Sec, E. I. 

About the same time, also, some final arrangements 
regarding his " Selections from the British Poets," then in 
active progress, were concluded by Mr. Kjchardson, on the 
part of Campbell, who thus expresses his satis&ction : — 
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I thank you for speaking with Mr. Murray. In 
consequence of seeing no definite term to my expectation, 
respecting the partnership of Messrs. Baldwin, Cadell, and 
Davies ; and being obhged, for the sake of a temporary 
supply, to take some articles from a periodical work, I 
have a month's employment on my hands. At the expi- 
ration of that month, I shall be perfectly pleased to close 
with the terms which Mr. Miuray haa sent. In six 
months from the 8th of January next, the book will be 
ready for the press, provided I receive the bill, and only 
such books as I can show to be indispensably necessary for 
me to consult. These will certainly not be numerous ; 
and to lessen this trouble to the proprietor, I will send 
back the Eeviow, and Magazines. T. C. 

Thus, with improved health and prospects, a new line of 
exertion at the Royal Institution, congenial labours on the 
wide field of English Poetry, critical reviews, and biogra- 
phical sketches for a periodical, Campbell entered upon 
the new year with much to encourage and reward his 
industry. 

In a letter to his brother Alexander, he writes : — 

" I have been appointed to give lectures on 
Poetry at the Royal Institution. It is a very honourable 
appointment." — "I hope," says Sir Walter Scott, "that 
Campbell's phm of lectures will succeed. I think the 
brogue may be got over, if he will not trouble himself 
by attempting to correct it, but read with fire and 
feehng. He is an animated reciter — but I never heard 
him read." 
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At the commencetuent of thb year, the health of the 
Poet'fi mother, Mrs. Campbell, then residing near Edinburgh, 
had become seriously worse. She had lingered several 
months under the effects of paralysis, which had greatly 
impaired her mental Acuities ; but, as £ar as human 
ministry could go, her wants were supplied, her pains 
soothed by the same friends who, twelve years before, had 
attended the death-bed of her husband — "the placid, 
pious old man " — as he was emphatically called ; and on 
the 24th of February, she concluded her earthly pilgrim- 
age, at the age of seventy-six. To the sad event, her 
son — her " best of sons," — thus briefly adverts : — 

SiSEMHAU, March 4, 1812. 

I thought and felt it very kind of you to write 
tne a voluntary note. Alas ! the subject of it is serious, 
my dear comforting friend. Perhaps another would think 
me imfeeling, if I expressed my sincere acquiescence in 
the dispensation of Heaven respecting my poor old mother. 
But I know you would not attribute my quiet to any but 
the rational cause. She had suffered much since her first 
attack of palsy. . . . She was at times in possession of her 
memory, and expressed great desire to be at rest. Her exit 
was without pain, and rather the close of her sufferings 
than a struggle to get away from them. I felt more at 
the news of her first shock than on the present occasion ; 
and it is only when I imagine her alive, in my dreams, 
that I feel strongly on the subject. 

MacArthur Stewart, of Milton, my Highland cousin, was 
80 kind as to order a superb funeral for my poor mother 
at his own expense. It was attended by more than two 
hundred people. The kindness of this attention to my 
mother's memory pleases me more than the value of it 
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With regard to your advice,* for which I thank you — 
it mig^t have been, perhaps, necessary to decide a struggle 
between my opposite inclinations : but unhappily, in one 
sense, I do need such bracing to my resolution of doing 
justice to my own family. I have some debts pressii^ 
heavily, which will require four years' application of the 
sum I had hitherto spared from my income — even when 
these debts are discharged. What in the interim may be 
the sufferings of those who may bo thus disappointed, God 
knows ; but I will be commonly honest, before I pretend 
to be, even in a humble degree, benevolent. These melan- 
choly subjects insensibly tinge my mind with a less cheer- 
fial tone than that I should wish to bear in your company. . . 
But let me be off dull subjects, and speak of my lectures — 
though that perhaps may turn out as duU as any of them. 

I begin my First lecture with the Principles of Poetry — 
I proceed in my Second, to Scripture, to Hebrew, and to 
Greek Poetry. In the Fourth, I discuss the Poetry of the 
Troubadours and Romancers, the rise of Italian Poetry 
with Dante, and its progress with Ariosto and Tasso. In 
the Fifth, I discuss the French theatre, and enter on 
English Poetry — Chaucer, Spenser, ShaJapeare. In the 
Sixth — Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Cowper, and 
Burns, are the yet unfinished subjects. It forms a sort of 
chronological — though necessarily imperfect — sketch of the 
whole history of Poetry. My endeavour is to give por- 
traits of the succession of the truly great Poets, in the 

* The advice alluded to, was — That he should not hring distress upoD his 
own family, bj continuing to other branches the annuity hitherto pud to his 
mother (about seveDly poonds per annum, lince March, 1601); but lay by a 
part to pay off old debts, and part to obviate the necesfiiy of literary drudgeiy, 
and the lo$tet canaed by frequent illnesB. His affection and generoeity, how- 
ever, were too warm and uncateiilalinff, to Inm this (o much profit : for though 
the principal annuity had now dropped, he still charged himself with many 
•mailer sums, in the Torioui forms of " donations and subsidies." 
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most poetical coimtrieB of Europe. I forgot to say that I 
have touched also on oriental Poetry. T. C. 

Introducing his Edster Mary to hia muck valued friends, 
the Mayows, he writes : — 

April 12, 1812. 

... I have ventured to agree with the ladies 
that they are to call on you in Dover-street. . . . You will 
see they wish to consider you as already acquainted with 
them by name. . . . They are the daughters of a gentle- 
man* who died at Sydenham, where they now reside 
some months of the year, on their own estate, with their 
mother. Their fether, Mr. Mayow, was a law-officer of the 
Excise — a lucrative and important station, which he 
filled with great reputation for his integrity, and merciful 
dealings with those who came under the hands of the 
Excise. . He was one of the worthiest of human beings 
— the most mUd, venerable character I ever saw. I had 
reason to behove I was a great favourite with him ; and, 
had he lived, I should have found him an important friend. 
That circumstance has made Mra Mayow and her bmily 
show me marks of regard. Mr. M. was, in fact, more hke 

our dear father than any person I remember 

I say all this that you may he frank and unreserved 
with the family. . . . They will know how much I wish 
for a proof of their friendship by their interest in you. 
Their sisters are married ; one to Mr. Courtenay,+ a brother 
of [the present] Lord Devon ; another to Mr. Adams, 
secretary to the late Duke of Portland, and formerly to 
Mr. Pitt — son of the member for Totnesa, Devonshire. He 

* Mayow WyneU Mayow, Esq., died [in London] lamented, u be had lived 
reapected and beloved, bj all nho knew him, on the 14th Jannaty, 1807. 

t The late Right Honourable T. P. Courtenay, P.C., Vice-president of 
the fioud of Trade, a Commiuioner of the Board of Control, one of the 
Membeia for TotoesB, &c. Vide p. 99. 
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is a truly excellent man *. . . . I have told you all this 
to avoid the awkwardness of people calling upon you whom 
you do not know. ... T. C. 

The critical season had now arriTed when Campbell was 
to make his appearance before a London auditory ; and 
on the morning of his first lecture he writes : — 

JprU H, 1613. 

I am just setting oiT to preach at the Royal 
Institution. Whatever be the result, whether adyeree or 
fortimate, M. will probably tell you by the next post I 
know you will be happy to learn that, on the eve of my 
tnal, I am in tolerable health and composure. Sydney 
Smith cautioned me against joking in my lectures I Was 
it not Satan reproving sin 1 T. C. 

The result of this " trial at the bar of tixe Institution " 
ia told with great nalvetS, and in a rein of humour that 
evinces his own satisfection with the event — but in which, 
it will be allowed, there is less of vanity than humility. 

TO THE BEV. ARCHIBALD ALISON. 

Sydenham, AprU 28, 1812. 

My dearest Alisok, 

The day before yestedray I gave my first lecture 
at the Royal Institution, with as much success as ever 
your heart could have wished, and with more than my 
most sanguine expectations anticipated. Indeed, I had occa- 
sionally pretty sanguine expectations of a very diflerent sort 
of reception. I took, however, great pains with the first 
lecture, and though I was flattered by some friends saying, — 
I had thrown away too many good things for the audience, 
yet I have a very diflfereot opinion. I felt the effect of 

• WillUm DaCKB Adanu, Esq., of BowiJon, Deronahire, lat« oaa of Her 
Majesty's CommiuioDera of Woods and Forests, and elder brother of Oenend 
Sir George Pownall Adami, K.C. H., of Ockington, Somersetshire. 
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every sentence and thought, which I had tried to condense. 
You will think me mad in asserting the audience to be 
enlightened; but now I must think them so — wise, en- 
lightened as gods, since they cheered me so ! and you will 
think me very vain in teUing you all this. Pray bum this 
letter with fire in case it should rise up in judgment against 
my vanity I But really and truly, my dear old iriend, I 
am not bo vain as satisfied that all my labour has not been 
thrashing on the water. I was told, of course, all the good 
things about my own sweet sel^ in the ante-chamber. 
Lord Byron, who has now come out so splendidly, told me 
he heard Bland the poet say (knowing neither his lordship 
nor me), " I hare had more portaMe ideas given me in the 
last quarter of an hour, than I ever imbibed in the same 
portion of time." Archdeacon Nares fidgetted about, and 
said, "That's new; at least quite new to m*." I could 
not look in my friend's &ce ; and I threatened to divorce 
my wife if she came. AU friends struck me bhnd, except 
my chieftain's lovely daughter, and now next door neigh- 
bour on the Common — Lady Charlotte Campbell. I 
thou^t she had a feudal right to have the lecturer's looks 
to herself. But chiefly did I repose my awkward eyes on 
the &ce of a httle yellow unknown man, with a face and 
a smile of approbation indescribably ludicrous. When I 
came to your name about "association," I felt the force 
of your doctrine, and my heart, having passed from fear 
to confidence, swelled bo much that, for fear of crying, I 
stopped sooner than I ou^t, but I said you were an elo- 
quent and venerable clergyman. I could not add my friend, 
for it sent another idea most terribly through my heart. 

I had taken no small paina with my voice and pronun- 
ciation, strengthening the one not under a pedantic 
teacher, but with some individuals who are good judges of 
reading, and getting rid oi Cdedonianisnis in the utterance. 
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My dear boy, Thomas, hoped on my return, that " no- 
body had made me laugh during my lecture ! " * The 
little wee man with the yellow iace certainly made me 
Bmile. 

Now this news, with the taking of Badajos, is quite 
sufficient for one week. I had forgot to remind you of 
my pension — no wonder. I shall be popular Id London, 
for probably three weeks ! and nothing less than a riot at 
the theatre, or a more than ordinary case of gallantry in 
high hfe, can put me before that time out of date ! . . . . 

But seriously, my dearest Abson, a greater cause of 
my good spirits is the recovery of Thomas from an illness 
and ferer of six weeks, which has reduced him to a shadow. 
He is now fairly better. How are all your dear circle ? 
Remember me to them. Your ever affectionate 

T. Campbell. 

During his third pubhc reading, a new and unexpected inci- 
dent occurred, which is thus told : — " My lecture, however, 
went off better than in one moment of despair I deemed 
to be possible. At the most interesting part, a storm of 
thunder, hghtning, and rain, came on. The window above 
me wajs open, and the rain poured down on my paper as it 
did on Leander in the Hellespont The lightning had given 
me an electrical headache ; and the thunder, aided by the 
pattering rain, being my competitor in my endeavours to 

* The lectnre was thus noticed in a London paper ; — "Mr. Thonuu Camp- 
bell, yestordajr, April 24th, commenced a course of lectores on Poetij, and he 
proved, in an address abounding with warm and beautiful images, that he was 
most happily qnalified to pourtray in prose the art, of which he is himself so 
accomplished a master in verse. He described the primary and distingnishing 
objects of poetry, the nataie of poetical genius and taste, with the objects of 
the latter — the beautifal, sublims, and picturesque. The hall was crowded, 
and the eloquent illustrations of the Professor received the wannest testi- 
monies of applause." 
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gain the public attention, it required all my lungs to obtain 
a hearing. The audience were, for a while, evidently more 
interested in the elemental war, than in my story about 
the Gondoliers of Italy, chanting the 'Jerusalem.' But 
at last the storm subsided ; and at the end I got hade 
their ears to myself I thought I should hare sunk with 
fatigue— out-tiiundering the thunder. Sydney Smith 
patronises me a little too much about the lectures — but I 
forgive him." 

Turning to other subjects, he says, " The Princess of 
W.* has threatened to make an irruption into my house. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell has prevented her, but I am to 
be summoned to Blackheath to see her. My head, I do 
assure you, is not turned with all this vertiginous notice. . . 

" I have this moment been the object of riotous abuse in 
your house, for saying that I should like to lecture only to 
ladies ! I meant that men are so phlegmatic ; while 
nothing that is brilliant or interesting is lost on a female 
audience. But I have scarcely been able to appease the 
indignation — loud and outspoken — of C , in parti- 
cular! . . . she is like an angel without wings — looking 
bright and speaking bravely. My hoy, thank God ! is now 
very well. Adieu. T. C." 

Campbell's success in the lecture-room of the Royal 
Institution was quickly followed by the display of a 
very different talent in the hall-room at Blackheath! His 
account, in a private letter, covered with hiereglyphical 
portraits of the personages with whom he had just figured 
in the dance, is a good sample of his natural playfulness, 
when his heart was really " light of sorrow." 

* He was presented to the PriDcew of Wales, bj the Lady Cb&ilotte — 
" the bir dsaghter of bi» Chieftaio." 
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Mat/ [15], 1812. 

I must be getting down now, for I hare attained 
the summit of human elevation — dancii^ a reel wil^ 
royalty I .... Imagioe four personages standing up 
at right angles to each other, thus. — * As I know you 
tremble for the event of such an awful scene as the royd 
reel, I must inform you that it went off well. I overheard 
Miss * *, one of the ancient azure-hose, remark that Mr. C. 
had the ueat national trip ! This was concihatory ; but 
she looked and spoke at me, as if she had more respect 
for my heels than my head. This, my venerable fiiend! 
will prevent your grey hairs from going down vrith 

sorrow to the grave on my account Seriously, I 

am pleased with all this ; but I begin to dread that I have 
got into too much good luck, by this princely acquaint- 
ance. I shall be obhged to attend the Opera, in conse- 
quence of having told the great personage that I loved 
operas to distraction I " Then, why don't you go often to 
them 1 " she demanded. " They are so expensive," quoth 

I Next day a ticket for the season arrived t Grod 

help me ! This is loving operas to distraction I I shall 
be obliged to Uve in London a month to attend the Opera- 
house — all for telling one little fib ! I am terribly jaded 
with lecturing and reeling — all in one day ; else I had a 
great many things to talk about .... T. C. 

Writing to the same friend in Devonshire, at the auspi- 
cious termination of his lectures, he says : — 



• Here follow gratesqne fignrei of H. R. H. the Princess of Walea, Lady 
CbarlotU Campbell, Sir James Mackintosh, and the Poet (iu a Sying attitude) 
with this Bcroll— " All pr^aarmg to let of teiii the HtffAland Flk^, to th« 
Bml of Tullochffortm." 
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Mat! 18, 1812. 

.... From the expected zeal and kindness of 
your letter, I believe that the success of my lectures has 
given you as much happiness as myself. .... Your con- 
gratulation is the most noble and flattering that I have 
received. I rejoice that I have not disgraced you ; for 
woe *s me, if I had foiled, you would have been the first to 
comfort me, but one of the last to forget the mortification 
of my downfall I . , . . But I am drtven from this agree* 
able subject — all about myself—^j the late public event 
— the lamented death of Mr. Perceval — which, I fear, has 

very seriously unhinged you all When I first 

shuddered at the news, I thought of the horrible sjrmpathy 
that would barrow up your feeUngs. A more atrocious 
speech was never tolerated by a British audience ; and it 
is a terrible symptom of the public mind, that tiie wretch 
is pitied on the tops of stage-coaches. .... T. C. 

To his " first appearance in the Professor's chair, and 
next as a courtier and man of fashion in the ball-room," 
Campbell, in his letters, often reverts with much playful 
irony. He speaks with grave self-complacency of his 
own perfonnance in the "reel of TuUochgorum," and 
indulges a few pleasantries regarding the agility of his 
partners. "It is sport-royal, I warrant" — "admirable 
pleasures, and feiy honest knaveries." He is quite 
ready " to make one in a dance, or so ; or he will play 
on the tabor to the worthies, and let them dance the 
hay." * 

For his royal Patroness he expresses much respect and 
sympathy ; and of " his Chieftain's lovely daughter," he 
writes — " Lady Charlotte Campbell is a great accession to 

• " Meny Wives of Windwr," and " Love's l*bour Lost." 
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me. I spend evenings very often with her and her 
sensible Swiss governess, and very often dwell on your 
fevourite name.* .... You may have heard, perhaps, 
of two remarkable epochs, namely, that I have finished 
my lectures, and that I have become a &vourite with the 

Princess of W , with whom I have danced Scotch 

reels more than once. To say what I think of her, without 
being bribed by the smiles of royalty — she is certainly 
what you would call, in Scotch, ' a fine body ;' — not fine, 
in the English sense of the word ; but she is good> 
humoured, appears to he very kind-hearted, is very acute, 
naive, and entertaining. Her accent makes her, perhaps, 
comict . . ■ ■ I heard that she was coarse and indelicate. 
I have spent many hours with her and Lady Charlotte 
alone ; and I can safely say that she showed us no 
symptoms of that vulgarity which is attributed to her. . . . 

"T. C." 

Having formed acquaintance with two persons in a very 
different class of society — one the victim of misfortune, the 
other a favourite of genius, they are thus introduced : — 

. ..." In the hurricane of bad news, one loses the 
recollection of minor misfortunes ; but, like a crow in bad 
weather, I wish always to croak in company. .... I have a 
person whom I wish to have down to Sydenham when you 
are here. It is not a lion — not the Scott — not the Jeffrey 
— nor the Sydney, who, they say, ' would rather bleed on 

* Extract from a letter to Mr. Alison. 

f It was probably to the foUowiDg that Campbell allades : — One d&y that 
Her Royal Higlmess was «howing a distingaiBhed peer some new pictorea in 
the gallery, she directed his attention to a portrait, which had jnst been hnng 
up. It was a atriking likeness of himself. With a profonnd bow he acknow- 
ledged the faonoar conferred npon him ; when, still desirous to enhance the 
compliment, " Yon see, my lord," sud the Princess, " I do consider yon one 
of my great household dogs ! " Here the compliment was apparently neutral- 
ized ; but her Royal Highnew meant to have siud household godi. 
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the scaffold than go to rusticate in Yorkshire.' My 
stranger is not a great man, but a very old one — a 
hundred and nine years old ! — a poor gentleman, who has 
so Uttle of the squaJidity of depressed old age in soul or 
body, that he is not to be offered charity, though obliged 
to sell threads and tapes, and has nothing even pitiable in 
his appearance. He talks cheeriully of passing events, 
relates anecdotes of the procession of Queen Anne, was a 
rich man once, but was ruined by the Fordyces. Once, in a 
walk with his tapes and threads, he passed the house where 
he had kept his coach, and &inted at the recoUectton. 
The people of the house were kind to him, and sent him 
home in their carriage. ... I mean to have him at Syden- 
ham, and we shall see whether this romuice-like thing be 
true. Alas, the romance of misfortunes is not confined to 
the Circulating Library I . . . Yesterday an improvisatore 
— a wonderful creature of the name of Hook — sang some 
extempore songs, not to my admiration, but to my asto- 
nishment. I prescribed a subject — ' pepper and salt ' — 
and he seasoned the impromptu with both — very truly 
Attic salt. He is certainly the first improvisatore this 
country ever possessed — ^he is but twenty. T. C." 

In a long, desultoiy letter to one of his intimate fiiends, 
he expresses a melancholy conviction that old age and 
laziness are creeping upon him at once : says that, to save 
five shillings and sixpence a day, like a true miser, he has 
resolved to stay at home, and not patronise the Sydenham 
coach any longer : — congratulates bimseff on Uie pleasure of 
having met Mr. T. Moore ; says the pleasure of the meeting 
was increased by hearing him speak kindly of bis brother, 
Archibald Campbell, wiUi whom he had travelled in America ; 
and adds, that when he stmg and played, he reminded him 
strongly of Mrs. AUsop, whom he so greatly admired 

To the author of "The Sabbath," so often mentioned 
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in these pages, and whose recent death left a sad 
blank in the circle of Campbell's early friends, he thus 
^udee — and the reminiscence is at once fiuthful and 
affecting : — 

" I propose to send to one of the periodical works a 
bii^raphical notice of the life and writings of my poor 
Mend Grabame. But so small a part of James's value 
lay in his poetry, that I feel it difficult to express my real 
sentiments about it. There are anecdotes, too, which 
would interest such a reader as you; but the great rookery 
of the reading and tJ^llHng world have only things in their 
left sides called hearts — mere pulsations, as they are 
happily called in ' Self Control' One of the most endear- 
ing circumstances which I remember of Grabame was his 
singing. I shall never forget one summer evening that we 
agreed to sit up all night, and go together to Arthur's 
Seat, to see the sun rise. We sat, accordingly, all night 
in his dehghtfiil parlour — the seat of so many happy 
remembrances I We then went and saw a beautiful sunrise. 
I returned home with him, for I was living in his house at 
the time. He was unreserved in all his devoutest feelings 
before me ; and fixim the beauty of the morning scenery, 
and the recent death of his sister, our conversation took a 
serious turn, on the proofs of infinite benevolence in the 
creation, and the goodness of God. As I retired to my 
own bed, I overheard his devotions — not his prayer, but a 
hymn which he sung, and with a power and inspiration 
beyond himself, and beyond anything else. At that time 
he was a strong-voiced and commanding-looldng man. 
The remembrance of his large, expressive features when 
he climbed the hill, and of his organ-like voice in praising 
God, is yet fresh, and ever pleasing, in my mind. But it 
is rendered a sad recollection from contrasting his then 
enei^ with the Altering and fallen man which he after- 
wards became. T. C." 
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He then tunui from the simple annals of his own domestic 
life at Sydenham, and, among the incidents of a visit in town, 
mentions an alarming fire in the neighhourhood of his friends 
in Montague Street, at which he set an example of 
great personal exertion and presence of mind : — " I had 
been left alone in the drawing-room," he says, " and was 
reading to get an appetite for sleep, when lo, there comes 
a rap to the door, with the pleasant monosyllable which 
sounds BO finely in a street at night I The ' fire ' was four 

doors from you ; I went in to console Mrs. M , whose 

servant reiterated her assurance that the flames were 
belching into the upper rooms. Another gentleman and I 

were of opinion that Mrs. S. M should remove with 

whatever was most valuable into your house ; when Mr. M. 
himself stepping into the parlour, said, in the most lawyer- 
like manner, ' There is not the least chance of the fire 
communicating. It cannot, ever since the fourteenth of 
his present Majesty's reign. The party walls have been 
ordained by law, and tmder a penalty, to be so built in all 
new houses, that the fire cannot spread.' The fire or the 
party wall were probably overawed by the authoritative 
tone in which the law was laid down ; and neither did the 
one break, nor the other burst in ; so we all slept at last, 
and ihe crowd dispersed. T. C." 

The ensuing autumn was spent in literary seclusion at 
Sydenham. Always on the alert for political events, and, 
adverting to the retreat of the French army in Rusma, 
widi the probable consequences of their recent engage- 
ment with the Cossacks, he writes : — 

Decmber 13, 1812. 
What are ^ other subjects — what even your 
praises — what are " Childe Harold " and " Gertrude " to 
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these tremendous moments of BuspeoBe that have, no 
doubt, kept you from sleeping as well as myself! . . . 
May God avert such events, and the renewal of the blows 
that have made Europe stagger under them ! But let us 
hope ! " To doubt is to rebel !" Let as exult in hope, 
that all will jet be well 1 What pleasing ideas have not 
filled our minds at the bare prospect which this campaign 
may bring round. Fancy our shaking hands with each 
other, the day that news of peace arrives. I even build 
castles about France, Italy, Grennany, and Switzerland, 
beii^ accessible to us all ; that some chance will bring us 
all together on some delightful tour ; and that we shall 
see the Tyrolese Alps, and Mont Blanc I ... I should 
think even the greatest of all luxuries — a tour on the 
Continent — imperfect, without your sharing in the enter- 
tainment of it. 

If you see Mr. Lawrence again, implore him to say what 
he decides about my "lovely portrait." I have got so 
smoky and old-looking, that I wish to get back my imagi- 
nary beauty, just to see how I shall look when I grow 
young again in heaven. That is the merit of Lawrence's 
painting ; he makes one seem to have got into a drawing- 
room in the mansions of the blessed, and to be looking at 
oneself in the mirror. 

Madame de Stael is coming to England ; she will see us 
at Sydenham, and we shall patronise her for the sake of 
Corinne. I have offered to superintend the translation of 
her new work. She speaks English, I hear, quite well. 

T. C. 

To his letter, conveying this agreeable offer, the Poet 
received an immediate and flattering reply : — 
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TO MR. THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Stockholu, ce 6 Jantner, 1813. 
Pendant lea dix ann^s que m'ayent s^par^ de 
rAngleterre, Monsieur, le Poeme foglais qui m'a caus4 le 
plus d'^motion — le poeme qui ne me quittait jamais — et que 
je reliaai sans cesse pour adoucir mes chagrins par Tfl^va- 
tion de I'&me — c'est Les Plaisirs de I'Esp^rance. L'episode 
d'Ellinore, surtout, allait tellement ^ mon cceur, que je 
pourrais la relire ringt fois, sans en affaiblir I'impression. 

Je regarde comme un hazard singuher, roflre que vous 
voule2 bien me faire, et je n'ai pas besoin de tous dire que 
je I'accepte — ou plutfit que je la re9oi8 comme une veritable 
fiiTeur. 

Je me flatte d'etre k Londres vers la fin du mois de Mai, 
et je vouB apporterai I'exemplaire que j'ai sauT^ de cet 
ouvrage brul^, qui ne m^ritait pas assez de I'^tre — car 
devant le &ire imprimer k Paris, le silence que je gardais 
sur le plus ^goiste des tyrans, ^tait ma plus grande 
faardiesse — enfin je devrai beaucoup d. cet ouvrage s'il mo 
donnera des rapports habituels arec un des hommes du 
monde que je d&ire le plus de connaitre— et avec lequel 
jo me crus, dans mes jours d'orgueil, la plus grande 
amdogie. J'ai I'honneiir d'etre, Monsieur, &c., &c. 

BaRONHE de StaEL HOLSTBIN. 

The frankness and cordiality of this letter were fully 
appreciated by Campbell ; and the prospect of its being 
soon followed by a visit from the lady herself, made him 
look with more than usual impatience for the spring. 
Praise from Madame de Staiil was a thing of sterling value ; 
and to be told that she could read his episode of EUinore 
for the twentieth time with undiminished interest, was a 
compliment never to be forgotten. 
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In the mean time, study was again suspended by illneas. 
Aq " attack of pleurisy," from which he was now 
recovering — but which, he had good cause to apprehend, 
might seriously interrupt his lectures — ^was occasioned as 
follows ; — 

January 16, 1813. 
.... My boy was seized in November, sud- 
denly. Seeing him in pain, and trembling for fatal conse- 
quences, I rushed out in a dreadfully severe night, amidst 
the snow ; ran two miles across the Common, and back, to 
fetch a surgeon. In the agony of my fear I thought that 
no other messenger would be sure to fetch assistance. In 
consequence of this, I was seized with a renewed pleurisy, 
and, within these ten days, was still more alarmed by 
bringing up blood. ... I am now preparing a course of 
Lectures ; and if I am warranted by better health to read 
them at the Institution, I will do so ; but if not, the 
Lectures shall be sent to the Managers, to show that I 
failed not for want of good will. T. C. 

Still suffering from the same cause, and nervously appre- 
hensive of its consequences, he writes to another friend ; — 

SYDENnAU, January 26, 1813. 
.... I think my state of blood completely 
refutes the doctrine of Harvey. I am positive it has no 
circulation at all, and that my pulse is a mere sham to 
excuse the laziness of the sanguineous particles, by an 
appearance of pulsation. It is the ticking of a watch that 
does not go ! Having therefore lost all confidence in my 
internal resources of heat, by means of veins and arteries, 
I have resorted to cast-iron and coals for external heat, 
and have got my study at length so famously comfortable, 
that I think, sometimes, that I could almost write poetry I 
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Have you read ' Rokeby "i ' I have read a piece of it to the 
Princess and Lady Charlotte, who both thought it fine ; 
but I must confess I was so indisposed the day I was at 
Blackheath, that I could hardly judge of what I read, 

" I am still preparing for my lectures, but cannot get a 
good plan sketched out. From feeling some inconreDience, 
after attempting to r«ad aloud by way of preparative exer- 
cise of voice, I think it is not quite impossible — ^though I 
trust in Heaven not probable — that I may be obliged to 
give up the Institution. But be not alarmed — the lectures 
shall be written ; and if I am unable, that is, if pleurisy 
come back, some one will read them for me — perhaps you ; 
will you ? and save my poor lun^ 1 I am sure my friend 
Miss Benger would do it with enthusiasm. 

" These are days of glorious news. Now, surely, peace is 
possible. Europe will fight better without our propping. 
It will then fight in eamesl^ and surely our scrags of 
mutton, at a shilling a pound, give a woeful picture of the 
times. I speak feehi^ly, having yesterday paid half-a- 
crown in the pomid for poor-rates. T. C." 

" [31*i.] Yesterday, at the Princess of Wales's, I met Dr. 
Bumey and his daoghter, Madame d'Arblay. Her features 
must have been once excellent ; her manners are highly 
polished, and dehcately courteous — -just Uke Evelina grown 
old — not bashful, but sensitively anxious to please those 
about her. I sat next to her, alternately pleased and tor- 
mented with the Princess's naivete, and Madame D'Arblay's 
refinement. Her humility made me vow that I would 
abandon the paths of impudence for ever 1 Yet I know 
not that any body but herself could manage so much gen- 
tleness. I beUeve any other person would appear design- 
ing with it But, really, you would love her for her com- 
municativeness, and fine tact in conversation. ... I was 
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able, I tliought, to have told you all she said ; but I 
feel my spirits overthro'wii and sunk by the melancholy 
thought that a whole family of my neighbours have been 
swept away.* T. C." 



As the spring advanced his winter malady took flighty 
and Campbell was enabled to resume his literary engage- 
ments in town. Conversations with his fellow-passengers 
in the Sydenham coach — generally of a private or political 
character — are fi^uent topics in his letters. The " most 
interesting traveller," he says, "I have met for many a day, 
in these journeys to aud fro, is a Qla^w-man, who gives 
me a splendid account of my native city : the improvements 
it has undergone ; the state of its raw muslins and manu- 
fectures ; and the mercantile houses that have made their 
fortunes in the muslin way since I left — all of which I felt 
very interested and curious to know." Another morning, 
interest of a different kind was excited by a lady in the 
coach, " who speaks highly of Mrs. Allsop, who has come 
to reside in the village, and agrees with me that her 
mother, Kra. Jordan, is, after all, an excellent womaa" 

In Mrs. AUsop's case he thenceforward took a most 
active and friendly interest ; and, in compliment to her 
exquisite singing, wrote the following impromptu : — 

" A month in aununer we rqoice 

To hear the nightingale's sweet song ; 
But thou — a more enchanting voice — 

Shalt dwell with nt the live year long. 
Angel of Song I BtiU with lu stay I 

Nor, when rocceeding years hate shone, 
Let us thy mansion pass and say — 

Tie voice <^ melody it gone !" 

' This letter is miidated.— See Epitaph, page £78, vol. 1 1 . 
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Among his conTivial memoranda is the followiag : — 

" April. ... I dined yesterday with Captain Morris, 
the old hard, who sang his own songs in his eighty-first 
year with the greatest glee, and obliged me to sing some 
Scotch songs and the ' Exile of Erin.' . . . The party was 
at Lonsdale's, the painter's ; and you may guess how social 
it was when worse, infinitely worse thrapples, as we Scotch 
say, volunteered songs after dinner, in the hearing of 
ladies. Poor old Morris was cut a little — but he is a won- 
derful spirit. His dotage seems to consist of boasting of 
the King's kindness to him. I was as sober as a judge 
when I came home at one in the morning. T. C." 

To his sister, who informed him that a new song, claiming 
him for its author, had arrested her attention, he writes — 

"Stdxnhau, JtiM 9, 1813. 
"... With regard to the ' Mariner's Dream,' I 
nerer saw or heard of such a poem, till your letter 
announced it. I beg of you, as widely as possiWe, to 
disclaim my title to the honour of being its author ; and, 
also, to take no further step about the glohes til! I inform 
you ; as a friend, more able than yourself to purchase 
entire worlds, has expressed an intention to make him such 
a present. Give me credit, however, for being as gratefid, 
and conscious of your love for my boy, as if you had sent 
me the gift twenty times over. He comes on at Latin 
slowly, but surely ; he is a sensible boy, and quick at 
many things, but I am too well acquainted with tuition to 
fear much for a boy not being rapid at languages. The 
great Dr. Geld told me himself, that he was one of the 
slowest at such learning; and he, in the moral world, has 
always seemed to me to be of the same order of minds 
as Newton in material philosophy. Thomas's remarks are 
q2 
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often very sagacioiia : this momiiig, aft«r finishing his 
reading in Koman history, he said, 'I Uke this Roman 
history better than the Greek which we read last' I 
asked him the reason. He thought some time — dear httle 
fellow — and said, ' I see a progress in the Roman history; 
they always tak.e advantage of their victories, and grow 
greater after them I' 

"I spent a day or two with Madame de Stael this 
spring, and read her my lectures — one of them against 
her own doctrines on poetry. She battled hard with me ; 
but was very good-natured and complimentary. Every 
now and then she said, ' When yon publish more lectures, 
they wiU make a great impression over all Europe. I 
know nothing in English but Burke's writings so striking.' 
This she said before Lord Harrowby and a large party ; 
and if her praise was flattery, she at least committed 
herself It is because you are my sister, that I dare to 
send you this account — ^not, I assure you, from vanity. . . 
God bless you, my dear Mary. T. C." 

His second Course of Lectures, at the Royal Institution, 
was applauded to the echo. ..." You have been 
lecturing on poetry with great Sdat," writes an eminent 
classic then at the Bar ; " and aa your head must be full 
of speculations and brilliant sentences, I hope you will not 
disdain to string a few of them together for our use." 
* * * * * 

In allusion to the strong mihtary reinforcements, which 
the critical state of affairs abroad had rendered imperative, 
the following jeu d' esprit, or "suggestions " by Campbell, 
appeared in the columns of a Morning paper. The lines 
evince a strong party spirit, but are very characteristic of 
that vein of pleasantry, by which he often turned the 
rancour of political prejudice into a harmless jest : — ■ 
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"Aa recruits, in these times, are not easily got. 
And the Marshal mutt have them, pray why shonld we not, 
As the last — and I grant you the worst — of our loans to him, 
Ship off the whole Mimstry, body and bones, to him P 
Then '■ not in all England, I '11 venture to swear. 
Any men we could half so coDTeniently spare i 
And, though they 've been helping the French for yean past. 
We may thus mnlce them useful to England st last ; — 

C gh, in our sieges, might save some disgraces, 

Being versed in the taking, and keeping, of places i 

And Chancellor £ n, still canting and whining. 

Might show off his talents, in sly undermining ; 
Conid the Housdiold but spare us its gloiy and pride. 
Old H — f — t at horn-works, again might be tried. 
And the Chief-Justice make a bold charge at his side ; 

While V rt might victual the troops upon tick. 

And the Doctor look after the baggage and sick. 

"N^, I do not see why the great E nt himself 

Should, in times such as these, lie at home on the shelf ; 
Though in narrow defiles he 's not fitted to pass, 
Tet, who could resist, if he bore down en nuuse? 
And though, of an evening, he sometimes might prove. 
Like our brore Spanish Allies, " onable to move I " 
Tet one thing there is, of advantage unbounded. 
Which is — that he could not with ease be surrounded. — 

" In my next, I ahaU sing of theii arms and eqnipmeut ; 
At present no more — but good luck to the shqiment I" 
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VISIT TO BRIGHTON. 

At the close of the season Campbell writes, " M j health is 
getting sadly crazy again." — "Sept. 3. A severe fit of illness 
has obliged me to leave home. I have trifled with my 
complaints this summer till they have got ahead of me. 
This morning, a physician attended me, and directed that 
I should repair to sea-bathing. I write you from bed in 
the ' Salopian ; ' and to-morrow I am to start for the coast 
I have suffered some hours of acute pain." Such was the 
actual state of his health at this moment ; yet in a strain 
that, to those unacquainted with bis real character, would 
appear to savour of levity, he forces bis sad thoughts, to 
use his own expression, into a new channel ; and affects 
much ease imd gaiety,* while, in fact, his mind is anxious, 
and his health impaired. 

His journey to the modem Bai» is preserved in a 
humorous diary, entitled, " Journal of an old Poet of the 
Eighteenth Century," from which, and his letters, I am 
enabled to present the following extracts: — 

"September 6, Thursday Night. Could not sleep at the 
' Salopian ; ' set off at seven next morning ; looked at myself 

• Thia,uitrepeat0dlystrack the narrator, vsaverychanctemtic of Campbell, 
who often ^pesred lively and companionable, while actnallj Bofferiog horn pain 
or ajixietj. In thie mood he endeavoured to forget himself — drew from in- 
cidents, however trivial, something for the mind to laj hold of ; bnt, in hia 
ve>7 playfiilneai, he waa still a philowpher. 
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in the glass, pale, unshaTen ; an ugly man and a bad 
author. . . Mem, Since the year 1810 my physical beauty 
has much declined. N. B. to treasure up the beauties 
of the mind ... A silly fellcw-passenger in the coach 
with four dumbies; heard the talker named Alison ; ddgned 
to speak to him for the sake of his name. After a long 
pause, one of them, an officar, asked me if I had been 
' amused countiug the mile-stones?' Answered by — 'Is 
that your mode of amusing yomwlf on a road?' Not 
another word exchanged . . . Nearer Brighton the country 
grows more beautiful ; the smooth Downs are very striking 
— interspersed with wide expanses of green, and fields of fine 
com ; the landscape looks like a coloured print ; the oats 
like fine plush velvet, so thick, so rich, and glossy ; the 
potatoe fields, like green carpets spread upon the Downs. 
Mem. to keep this nice comparison for a clap-trap at the 
Institution Lectures ! . . . Dined at the White Horse Inn 
upon a fine fried sole. . . ." 

" Saturday Morning. Stepped over to a hoiise near the 
sea, and saw lodgings at a guinea a week ; neat, very 
small, civil. The landlady of the White Horse calls the 
folks of the house 'good, 'sponsible people;' so I took 
the lodgings. Called upon Disraeli, a good, modest man ; 
invited to dine with him to-morrow. . , Mem. forgot to 
mention an important event of yesterday ; On the road 
saw some nets hanging out to dry, in which an unlucky 
cow had got entangled, and other cows were assisting her 
out The sight was interesting. T. C." 

Bbiohton, Septeviier 11. 

"... The ' seasoning cold ' is going off. Matilda's 

arrival is important. You women are delightfiil beings ; 

but your fault is, never making distinctions. An ilkiess 

might be intolerably troublesome, without being dangerous ; 
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yet you all set me down as very ill. Before Matilda's 
arnva], I had a world of troubles. Mrs. Brake advised us 
to go to a boardii^-house — ^without seeing the rooms ! 
I bespoke boarding for us all at seren guineas a week. I 
had been told the rooms were good ; when, lo I on being 
shown them, they were high, bleak attics — no place for a 
fire — and it was chilling cold. This complimentary allu- 
sion to my attic poetry at the expence of my constitution, 
I did not relish ; yet how was I to untwist the Gordian 
knot ? . . But the boarding-mistress was civil, and 
disembarrassed me, as soon as I found another lodging — for 
three guineas a week, the suite of splendid apartments &om 
which I have now the honour of writing to you. I had 
asked if they were quiet ? " Oh, the quietest in the world." 
Nothing had the landlady said to me of a £unily of a dozen 
children, I suppose, graduated most regularly in their scale 
of noises, firom the wail of sucking infancy, to the roar 
of naughty boyhood; nothing in the world had she said 
to me of a beautiful Poll-parrot^ of the first powers of 
mimickry, who ^ves me all their gamut of melody at 
second hand, interspersing his own natural shrieks mid 
ho-ho-laughs, and whistUngs, and tritmiphant chuckles in 
the midst of his ludicrous imitations. . . . 

"But, after all, I cannot get rid of this terrestrial paradise; 
for when you go to an alluring window-pane, instead of 
lodgings, you find something about a milch-ass or a donkey- 
cart. — Friend N. coming out of the bathing nuichine is very 
like a water-rat. . . I have seen Mrs. Siddons — every day 
that I could stir out, in a chair or without it. Herschel the 
astronomer is here, and I expect to be introduced to him. 
His son, a very young man, is going to turn out a second 
Newton. T. C." 

To another Sydenham friend he writes in continuation : — 
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" Beighton, Seplemlier 12, 1818. 
"To-day has been exceedingly beautiful, and the 
veather most exhilarating. Luckily for us, our lodgings are 
very near the sea ; and I belieTe, from experience, that if 
good is to be got by sea air, it must be in the very vicinity 
of the waves. Thomas amuses himself incessantly, and 
deligbtfidly, on the beach and among the shipping, and 
looks the better for his sea air already. Matilda, who was 
threatened with a fit of illness, is apparently better for the 
sea breezes ... I am giving myself up to idleness here, 
and aiming only at breathing as much of the sea air as 
I can get for my three guineas a week. . . 

" I expect to he much disturbed, but I mind rest much 
less at present, than when I am studying. When I return, 
I shall set about Murray's 'Specimens,' and conclude it 
merrily. I shall probably give two lectures at the Institu- 
tion in the course of the winter. I have seen much of 
Mrs. Siddons, who is here, and met me wandering about 
the day I came. T. C." 

Ikurtday, September 14, 1813. 
". . . What a world of small and great uneasinesses 
do we live in I Sometimes, in looking at this delightiiit 
scenery, when I see the prospect smiling, I think the sea 
and the air put on that smile because they are inanimate 
beings, not conscious of life's tormenting fire. ... I wish 
I had you here, that we might look at the cliffs ti^ther, 
and feel the freshness of the seargale. If sensation could 
make one happy, Brighton would do it. Everything is 
gay, healthsome, heartsome, as the Scotch say, and amusing. 
The air gives an appetite, the fish is dehcious ; and the 
Lihraty is quite a pleasant lounge, with the luxury of a 
band of music. I cannot get other lodgings, so must be 
contented where I am ; although the noise of the family 
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and the green bird often drive me to the dreadful thought 
of committing poU-parricide. * T. C." 

In his next, a very different, letter, Campbell has recorded 
the deep impreasion left upon his mind by an interview 
-with the illustrious and venerable Herschel. 

"SeptmierM, 1813. 

" I wish you had been with me the day before 
yesterday, when you would have joined me, I am sure, 
deeply, in admiring a great, Bimple, good old man — 
Dr. HerscheL Do not think me vain, or at least put up 
with my vanity, in saying that I almost flatter myself I 
have made him my friend. I have got an invitation, and 
a pressing one, to go to his house ; and the lady who 
introduced me to him, says he spoke of me as if he would 
really be happy to see me. ... I spent all Sunday with 
him and his £imily. His son is a prodigy in science, 
and fond of poetry, but very unassuming . . ." 

"Now, for the old Astronomer himself — his simplicity, his 
kindness, his anecdotes, his readiness to explain, and make 
perfectly perspicuous too, bis own sublime conceptions of 
the universe, are indescribably charming. He is seventy- 
six, but fresh and stout ; and there he sat, nearest the 
door, at his fiiend's house, alternately smiling at a joke, 
or contentedly sitting vrithout share or notice in the con- 
versation. Any train of conversation he followB implicitly ; 
anything you ask, he labours with a sort of boyish earnest- 
ness to explain. 

" I was anxious to get from him as many particulars as I 
could about his interview with Buonaparte. The latter, it 
was reported, had aatonished him by his astronomical 
knowledge. * No,' he said ; ' The First Consul did sur- 
prise me by his quickness and versatility on all subjecte; 
but in science he seemed to know little more than any 
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well-educated gentlemaD ; and of astroaomy, much less, 
for inBtance, than our own king. His general air,' he eaid, 
' was something like affecting to know more than [he did 
know.' He was high, and tried to be great with Herschel, 
I suppose without success ; and ' I remarked,' said the 
Astronomer, ' his hypocrisj in concluding the converaation 
on aetronomj by observing how all these glorious views 
gave proofe of an Almighty wisdom.' I aaked him if he 
bought the system of Laplace to be quite certain, with 
r^jard to the total security of the planetary system, from 
the effects of gravitation losing its present balance 1 He 
said. No ; he thought by no means that the universe was 
secured from the chance of sudden losses of parts. He 
was convinced that there had existed a planet between 
Mars and Jupiter, in our own system, of which the httle 
Asteroids, or planetkins, lately discovered, are indubitably 
fragments ; and ' Eemember,' said he, ' that though they 
have discovered only four of those parts, there will be thou- 
sands — ^perhaps thirty thousand more — ^yet discovered.' 
This planet he believed to have been lost by explosion. 

" With great kindness and patience, he referred me, in 
the course of my attempts to talk with him, to a theorem 
in Newton's ' Principles of Natural Philosophy,' in which 
the time that the light takes to travel from the Bun is 
proved with a simplicity which requires but a few steps in 
reasoning. In talking of some inconceivably distant bodies, 
he introduced the mention of this plain theorem, to remind 
me that the progress of light could be measured in the 
one case as well as the other. Then, speaking of himself, 
he said, with a modesty of manner which quite overcame 
me, when taken together with the greatness of the asser- 
tion — • I have looked further into space than ever human 
being did before me. I have observed stars, of which the 
light, it can be proved, must take two millions of years to 
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reach this earth.' I really, and unfeignedly, felt at the 
moment as if I had been conversiDg with a supernatural 
intelligence. ' Kay, more,' said he, ' if those distant 
bodies had ceased to exist two millions of years ago, we 
should still see them, as the light would travel after the 
body was gone.' . . . These were Herschel's words ; and 
if you had heard him speak them, you would not think be 
was apt to tell more than truth. 

" After leaving Herschel, I felt elevated and overcome ; 
and have, in writing to you, made only this memorandum 
of some of the most interesting momente of my life.* 

T. C." 

A few days later he writes : — 

"Septm^\9. 1813. 

" I cannot tell you how mutsh a kind letter, 
when I receive it in the morning, contributes to give a 
cheerfiil tone to my thoughts for the rest of the day. 
. . . Worthing is a pleasant-looking place. I made the 
jaunt in company vrith an American gentleman, who knew 
my brother Archibald intimately, and spoke of him in 
kindness itself. . . . The parrot left my lodgings yester- 
day. It is bought for eight guineas, being an excellent 
speaker, by an elderly lady who, I suppose, had advertised 
for a ' companion ; ' but, alas, the dear children are those 
of a widower, who is obhged to leave them to the charge 
of a nursery-maid. The poor mother died very suddenly. 
" I intend to be home on Wednesday. . . T. C." 

* The impresuon left npon Campbell's mind by this convemtion appears 
to have been a little too strong : Herachel's opinioo never amoDnt«d to more 
than hj/poOau, having soma degree of probability. Sir John Herschel re- 
members hia fethet saying—" If that hypothesis were trna, and •/ the planet 
destroyed were as laqfa u the earth, there mut have been at least 30,000 
such fragments ; " but always as an hypothesia — he was never hetud to 
declare any d^ee of conviction that it was w. [Nov.;i847.] W. B. 
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Once more at Sydenham, Campbell resumed hie study 
of the *' British Poets," and finished several of the biogra- 
phical prefaces. His progress, however, yraa suddenly 
interrupted by a summona to Liverpool, where a sister of 
Mrs. Campbell's had been taken alarmingly ill. On his 
return home, his pen was ^;ain active ; and, among many 
private letters, is one to a lady, which shows so remarkable 
a dexterity, in touching a very dehcate point, that I will 
not withhold what places the writer in a very amiable light. 

"Sydenham, -Z>«w»4«- 9, 1813. 
"... I know not if I am breaking a false or a 
true dehcacy when I send you this note, which I wish 
you to make entirely confidential ; but I know that I am 
very sorry for losing one day — one hour in communi- 
cating a little piece of information which I was prevented 
from giving you, partly by the presence of others, and 
partly by an embarrassment on the subject ; not, I think, 
unflattering to you, nor wrong in me. The seal * is a 
vignette from a Uttle French poem, of which neither you 
nor your amiable friend ever heard, or are hkely to reiid a 
fine. Not one person in a thousand would recognise the 
reference of the picture to the poem, or verses ; for a 
poem is a sacred name, and should not be apphed to such 
a degradation of rhyme and metre. But the verses may 
possibly be recollected by seeing the seal ; and my pride 
takes alarm at the idea of your being smiled at, in your 
entire ignorance of the hcentious verses to which the seal 
alludes, by one who may happen to have read them. I 
hope you know that I am not a searcher for such verses ; 

* A fanc^-seal which had been given to his friend by a joung lady, as a 
■peeiiiieD of UtAeg^^k art. 
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but you may depend upon the accuracy of my recolloction 
in bavuig instantly recognised the couuezion of the 
vignette and the verses. You need not alarm yourself 
with thinking that many persons could know this dis- 
agreeable association of ideas ; for, unless I had by choice 
made the subject of modem imitations of antique gems 
a particular study at one time of my life, I should hare 
looked on the seal, vrith you, as one of the simplest of all 
things. At the same time, I could not delay sending this 
veto about the device. I thought it was every thing to gain 
time. I hesitated and fretted about it, but concluded that, 
supposing myself in your place, I should have thou^t it 
the kindest part to be honest, and even free. A third 
person, who did not understand my motives as you do, 
would be apt to call me a prig — a puritan — an officious 
fellow ; but I thought that if done at all, the sooner 
the better. Would not you, in a similar case, be equally 
free ? — I can trust you would. T. C." 

In the following letter to Mr. Alison, with authority to 
draw his pension, and containing various particulars of 
public and private interest, he reverts with great pleasure 
to the day spent with Dr. Herschel. 



"Sydenham, Deeember 13, 1813. 
"Mt Deabbst Alisos, 

" I inclose the httle certificate, according to custom, 
by which it appears that I was alive this morning. You 
know the sequel of the problem — good est faciendum — 
namely, to get as much as you can in exchange for it at 
the royal Exchequer. My heart bleeds at the idea of 
taking money from the public at this terrible moment, 
when we have just heard in the City, that thirteen 
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millions are to be immediately raised for tiie support of 
our allies, on the continent, independent of the new taxes. 
I have been in London to-daj, and I assure you the 
general &ce looks long. I met with an American, on 
whose word I have the greatest reliance, who was in 
France within the last five weeks ; he says it is known that 
Buonaparte, in drawing out the Conscription of 1815, 
which will be organised this winter, will hare assuredly at 
his disposal eight hundred thousand men! . . And yet the 
public prints talk of his being surrounded t 

" K I hoard a little more from you, my dearest Alison, I 
should talk to you less about things foreign to our old 
subjects of correspondence. But from dearth of particular 
information from yourself, I am obhged to grow a pohtidan, 
or an ^otist. Do, I pray, take up your pen when you 
have a spare moment of leisure. Ten yeara of al»ence 
hare only deepened the interest that subrasted between us 
on my part — 

' Time but the impressiou deeper makes, 
As Btreams their channels deeper wear.' 

I would not wish, however, to impose either a tax or 
conscription on yonr time. Give me but a word or two. . . . 
I spent three weeks with my fiimily at Brighton, in 
charming weather, and much pleased with, as well as 
benefited by the place. 

" There I met a man with whom you will stare at the 
idea of my being congenial, or having the vanity to think 
myself so — the great Herschel. He is a simple, great 
being — I had almost said, as pleasant as yourself I once 
in my Ufe looked at Newton's ' Principia,' and attended an 
astronomical class at Glasgow ; wonderful it seemed to 
myself, that the great man condescended to imderstand 
my questions, to be even apparently earnest in commu- 
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nicatii^ to me as much infonnation as my limited capacity 
and preparation for such knowledge would admit. He 
invited me to aee him at his own abode, and ao kindly, 
that I could not beUeTO that it was mere good breeding ; 
but a sincere wish to see me again. I had a (iill day 
with him ; he described to me his whole interview with 
Buonaparte ; said it was not true, as reported, that 
Buonaparte imderatood astronomical subjects deeply ; but 
affected more than he knew. 

" In speaking of his great and chief telescope (which 
I trust I shall see in a few months), he said with an air, 
not of the least pride, bub with a greatness and simphcity 
of expression that struck me with wonder, — 'I have 
looked further into space than ever human being did 
before me. I have observed stars, of which the light takes 
two miUions of years to travel to this globe.' I mean to 
pay him a reverential visit at Slough, as soon as my book 
is out this winter. 

"Telford has not been in London since I wrote you 
last, nor have I beard of the dear Stewtirts. If you see 
or hear from either, will you offer them my best remem- 
brance, as well as to all yo\ir beloved femily. Believe me, 
with unceasing affection, T. C." 

The correspondence of this year concludes with a letter 
from Mr. Heber, to whom, in the progress of his "Selections," 
Campbell was indebted for the use of some very rare 
editions of the old poets. 

" WE3TMIKSTEB, See. SO, 1813, 

"Mt deab Sib, 

"I owe you many apologies — first, for delaying to 
forward the books you wished to examine ; and secondly, 
for having omitted thanking you for your kind note. The 
occasion of both has been a very severe cold, from which I 
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am just begimiing to recover; and which, though it 
kept me pretty closely confined at home, made a visit 
to the Charnel-house, in which my poetry is deposited, 
too like a prelude to the entrance of my own. However, 
I hope you received my second parcel safe, as I did the 
first, containing Greene's pieces, which you returned. I 
now forward a third to St James's Place, composed 
entirely of Elizabethan poetry, most of which will, I hope, 
prove usefiiL By dint of rummaging, I think others, of 
the same era, may yet be furnished ; but whether before 
I leave town, or not until my return in February, is 
uncertain ... Of coiu^e you have seen " The Quintessence 
of English Poetry," in 3 vols. X2mo. 1740, as well as 
Herdleys Selections.? If not, I can furnish you with both. 
Believe me, Dear Sir, your very &ithful humble servant, 

RicHAHD Hbbbb. 

His Lectures on Poetry had been so well received in 
London that, at the indent request of his friends, Campbell 
agreed to repeat the course in Edinburgh. His intention, 
however, was defeased by unforeseen difficulties : " My 
resolution," he writes, "to lecture in Scotland is deferred, 
not laid aside. I tbink it will do famously ; but Murray's 
work, ' The Poets,' must be first printed," The same scheme 
was subsequently revived, but never carried into efiect. 

In his letters from Ratisbon, the reader may remember 
his having been courteously received by General Moreau, 
and presented to his "young and beautiful wife." That 
lady was now in London ; and Campbell, in the height of 
his popularity, and with a grateful remembrance of her 
gallant husband, was among Qxe first to bid her welcoma 
Madame de Stael had also arrived ; and at her house the 
Poet was a frequent and favourite visitor. 

Writing to Mr. Richardson, in great admiration he 
says, " I have dined with Madame Moreau ! . . . Tell 
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Mrs. Archibald Grahame that she is excessively like the 
warrior's widow — who is, indeed, hke nothing I ever saw 
for simplicity — -somewhat Scotch-hke, with a fascinating 
benignity of expression. She did me the honour of talking 
almost exclusiTely to me. I sate between Madame de 
Stael and the lovely widow." 

At Holland House, also, as well as St. James's Place — 
in the society of Lord Holland and Mr. Refers — ^he came 
into familiar contact with the great talents of the day. 
" I have spent," he writes to a friend, " a pleasant day at 
Lord Holland's. We had the Marquis of Buckingham, 
Serjeant Best, Major Stanhope, Sir James Mackintosh, 
and a stmn at dinner. Lord Byron came in the evening. 
It was one of the best parties I ever saw." The first 
interview between Lord Byron and Campbell was in 
November, 1811, when they met at the table of Mr. 
Rogers. On another occasion — after a dinner party at 
Holland House — Lord Byron writes, " Campbell looks 
well, seems pleased, and dresses to sprucery.* A blue 
coat becomes him — so does a new wig. He really looked 
aa if Apollo had sent him a birthday suit, or a wedding 
garment He was lively and witty. . . We were stand- 
ing in the ante-saloon when Lord H. brought out of the 
other room a vessel of some composition, similar to that 
used in Catholic churches ; and, seeing us, he exclaimed, 
' Here is some incense for you 1 ' Campbell answered, 
' Carry it to Lord Byron ; he is used to it.' " 

Turning from literature to art, and the British loom, 
Campbell mentions (Feb. 27) that he had just received from 
his dear old friend, Mr. Thomson, of Clitheroe, a specimen 
of English manufacture, which struck him with the greatest 
surprise. He was always an admirer and, so &r as he was 

* " MemoiiB of Loid BjTon."[MS. note]. Campbell, in reference to his own 

penonal appesraoce, has given a less flattaring accoant. — See uite, pp. 85-13A. 
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able, a promoter of native industry : but " I did not 
conceive it poasible/' he writes, " to have made such a 
febric out of cotton. It is splendidly beautiful The 
oriental richness of the colouring, and the softness of the 
texture, give one the idea of the most costly oriental loom; 
and yet there is a regularity and solidity of texture which 
superadd the appearance of European art. ... I wish I 
had some specimens of my own to send you ; but that will 
be coming ere long — at least, I am reading hard for 
important views. In the mean tune, you -mR let me send 
you a print of my head, which is only valuable as an 
engraving from Lawrence's drawing of me, corrected by 
himself with his own name written in the proofe. T. C." 

This copper-plate engraving, executed at his own 
expense, was presented by Sir Thomas Lawrence to the 
Poet, for whose benefit it was published. The sale of the 
impressions realised a handsome sum, which reheved him 
from some temporary embarrassment. This well-timed 
generosity was conferred with the greatest dehcacy ; and in 
the Poet's mind added gratitude to admiration. 

Among the memoranda of this spring, is one of a visit 
to Madame de Sta^l, which procured him the acquaintance 
of several distinguished foreigners ; but what rendered it 
no less profitable than pleasant, was her fascinating powers 
of conversation, to which he bears faithful testimony. 

The invitation which preceded this visit is charac- 
teristic : — 

" Mon fils part le l" Mars, pour quinze jours. Voulez- 
vouB venir occuper son appartement chez moi, pendant ce 
temps "i Cet appartement est tr^ simple, et la vie que je 
m^ne aussi : mais je serai ravie de vous r^cevoir i la viUe, 
comme k la campagne ; et peut-Stre vous conviendra-t-il 
d'etre parfaitement hbre, et jouir en mSme temps du 
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plaiair que tous me ferez de toutes mani^res. Je me crois 
toute Isolde par le depart de mon fila ; et quand je ne 
serais pas isol^e, ne sentirais-je pafi toujours le priz de 
Totre presence 1 Si ma maison arait ^t6 plus grande, 
j'aurais pri^ Madame Campbell d'Mre de la partie ; 
j'esp^re qu'elle m'eu dedommagera cet automne ^ la 
campagne. 3Iille complimens, &c. B. De Stabl." 

To the " Daughter of Necker," the episode of Ellenore, 
spoke with peculiar force and tenderness, and the following 
lines were often on her lips : — 

"... Daughter of Conrad 1 when he heard hia knell. 
And bade his countiy and hia child farewell I 
Doomed the long ialea of Sidney Cove to see — 
The martyr of his crimes, but true to thee I 
Thiice the sod father tore thee from his heart. 
And thrice returned to bless thee and to part ; 
Thrice from his trembling lipa he mnrmnred low 
The plaint that owned unutterable woe ; 
Till faith prevailing over sudden doom. 
As bursts the mom on night's nnfatbomed gloom. 
Lured his dim eye to deathless hopes sublime, 
B^ond the realms of Nature and of Time I " . . . 
. . . "Farewell! when strangers lift thy lather's bier. 
And place my nameless stone without a tear ; 
When each returning pledge hath told my child 
That Conrad's tomb is on the desert piled ; 
And when the dream of troubled fancy sees 
Its lonely rank grass waving in the breeze ; 
Who then will soothe thy grief, when mine is o'er, 
Who will protect thee, helpless Ellenore F 
Shall secret scenes thy filial sorrows hide, 
Scorned by the world, to factious guilt allied P 
Ah, no 1 methinks the generous and the good 
Will woo thee from the shades of solitude I 
O'er friendless grief compassion shall awake. 
And smile on Innocence for Menu's sake ! " 
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VISIT TO PARIS. 

Ik the political affairs of Europe, which were now 
assuming a new and cheering aspect, Campbell felt and 
expressed the deepest interest So absorbed, indeed, were 
his thoughts by the rapid progress of events, the fast 
approaching crisis, and the glorious results which it pro- 
mised, that most of lus correspondence is a mere chronicle 
of the day — short conuneuts on military dispatches, and 
confident predictions of what very soon after became the 
fffovince of history. This eventful spring was the most 
exciting, but perhaps the least productive, season of his 
life ; and for several weeks, or even months, his study of 
" The Poets," if not entirely ne^ected, was greatly 
retarded by the grand topics of the day. 

During the ephemeral peace of 1802, he had often 
expressed an ardent, but finitless, desire to visit " the 
scenes of the Revolution, the pubhc monuments and 
libraries of Paris, but above all tiie Louvre ;" and now 
that the fall of Napoleon, the capture of Paris, the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, and the presence of the Allied 
armies had drawn thousands of English subjects to the 
spot, he resolved to profit by the momentous crisis, and 
accomplish the long-cherished hope of a visit to the French 
capital. 

Several of faia intimate friends had already crossed the 
Chxmnel ; others were on the move : Mrs. Siddons, John 
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Kemble, the Baroness de Stael, and others, whose society 
would give a charm even to the novelties of Paris, had 
pressed him to join them ; and, on the 25th of August, 
Campbell embarked for Nonnandy. In twelve hours be 
bad completed the first, and worst stage of his journey, and 
entered the picturesque streets of Dieppe. Several of his 
letters, as if suddenly infected with a passion for the " old 
court language," he has written in French ; but, as the sen- 
timents are pure, untranslateable English, I shall endeavour 
to reUeve them from their foreign garb, so that the general 
reader may accompany him, with more satis&ctioii in his 
first impressions of " the fallen Empire." 

Dieppe, Augiul U, 1314. 
"I have this instant arrived, after a very short 
trip across. The morning was splendid : I have traversed 
the whole town — very ancient and very picturesque. The 
ladies look so like our great-grandmothers, the houses so 
like those of our own ancestors, that one seems to have 
gone back a century or two. . , All with whom I have yet 
conversed on the ticklish subject of politics, appear to be 
very loyal, and much attached to their legitimate sovereign. 

T. C." 

Next day he continues : — 

" I have now recovered the efiecte of my voyage, 
and completed the circuit of the town, which, although it 
contains neither theatre, ball-room, nor hbrary, pleases me 
exceedingly. The inhabitants are afiable ; the pubhc 
walks charming ; and to-morrow is to be celebrated the 
national C&te of St. Louis. But why am I not at Paris, 
you will ask ? The truth is, health must take precedence 
of pleasure ; and here, for the present, all is novelty. Yet 
the loyalty, after all, is but superficial — for here is a 
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portrait of young Napoleon which I send you. Last 
evening I fell in with a rural fSte-champfitre in my rambles. 
I was greatly amused by their dancing ; so much gravity, 
so much ceremony, so unlike the people of our own country. 
The mountains and cUfis surrounding the town present a 
magnificent view of the sea ; and when the sky is very 
clear, says my guide, the heights of Dover may be seen 
from them. I was so overcome by the scene, that I burst 
into tears. . . . 

Here, as I ascertained, one may live nobly on an income 
of two hundred a-year. I have made the acquaintance of 
a Monsieur Morell, whose love of strangers and rapidity of 
thought — ^flashing like lightning — remind me strongly of 
Jeffrey of Edinburgh. I find everything as agreeable as 
possible — one only exception, that of their brick floors, 
which make me shiver — but I am promised a carpet for 
my bedroom. I am lodged in the house of the Protestant 
minister : I think him an honest man, but dislike his 
politics. In our conversation last night, he eulogised * 
Buonaparte, and attempted even to justify the war in 
Spain. .... But I am not come here to meddle in 
poUtics. The strong party, however, detest " ce monstre 
Buonaparte!" and shout for the King. 

At the flte-champ^tre one httle circumstance struck me 
as interesting : on their return from the dance, they 
walked through the streets in parties of twelve or fifteen, 
each girl leaning on her partner's arm, and all singing. 
Another peculiarity is, that the baJlad-singers here are not 
restricted to the streets, but enter Ireely into the hotels, 
and even private houses, and there exercise their vocation 

* To the reader who lememberB the geneioos trestmetit of the Vsndoii, 
and other Proteatant paiton and their flocks, by Na^leon, and the lad 
tereTwi they esperieDced at the Rettoratioii, this enlogy — the nataral 
espteMdon of gratitude — will not ieem at all snrpriiing. 
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for a few sous. Their voices, in general, are very power- 
ful, clear, and sharp — ^but in the trae French style. . . 

T. C." 

Dieppe, September 1, 1814. 
" . . Letters, they say, are opened in their way to 
England. The government is so unsettled that they are 
obliged to take this precaution. You need not, however, 
be apprehensive : recollect my old compliment to you, on 
the subject of handwriting — ^yours is safe fixim all deci- 
phering.* JeflFrey alone excels you in hieroglyphical 
chirography ! But you ask what further news, adven- 
tures, or remarks on France ? Why, the Comte de 
Caumont is gone to Paris — so I did not see him ; but the 
second night I spent at Dieppe, I was alone in the coffee- 
room, when a carriage arrived with a gentleman and his 
wife. They proposed supping with me — or rather, that I 
should join their party. He reminded me of Mr, S., and 
was, in fact, just Mr. S. translated — face, manners, and 
tongue — into French, We cozed exceedingly well I 
described to him, as well as I could, the scene and sensa- 
tions of Louis XVIIL, on leaving England. He had him- 
self been in England, an 4migr^ and severe sufferer by the 
Revolution. After a pleasant evening, he concluded by 
fixing a day when I should visit him at his chateau, seven 
miles hence. The day came : it was the last which he 
was to spend in this neighbourhood. I had engaged a 
voUta-e: everything was ready but my linen, which was all 
damp, and had to be dried. One would have thought it 
easy to get a shirt aired ; but no — there was no fire in the 
house \ Behold the comfort of French lodgings I Mine 
host and his daughters ht a fire of straw, and gave me 

* Ses "Lmei on telling her fanlU, to F. W. M.," page 188. 
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back my linen still damp — spotted, Booted, and miwearable. 
So, having no other change, I was obliged to send an 
apology. — ^But let us not mind vexations.* 

"The town of Dieppe, as I told you, is very picturesque. 
The -weather, which had behaved itself to admiration — 
gilding the magnificent cliffs, and giving the sea a thousand 
optical beauties — has now broken; but this morning it 
was exceedingly fine during one burst of sunshine. I had 
a glorious walk, through lanes that traverse the cliffs, till I 
came to the top, and that defies description I On the side 
where I stood, was the very highest ground, couimanding 
the sea on the leH, as far as the eye could reach; the chffs 
on the right still very grand — but so much lower than the 
left, as to show their plain tops undulating for twenty 
miles — ^here retiring, and there jutting into the sea. 



* It was pTobobly thie or some very aimilu disappointment that inspired a 
borleaqoe drama, "in bltnk," entitled " 7^ Cnul Seaipitrtu; or, a rig!U 
pUamt and heroick Tragtdjr, m the nuaattr ttfUiiter Wm. Shaitpeart. Bg 

T. C." The following is an extract in point : — 

Princt. . . , Oh, pictnre in the gallery of yom thonghta 
Me aaked to dine abroad : ahaved, loiletted, 
Bnsk'd brave in silken hose, and glossy shoon ; 
Bat, rnmmaging my wardrobe — struck aghast. 
To find no wearable antattered sbirt I 
Obliged to ring the bell, and call my boy, 
And send him with a aeiibbled note, as sad 
As nightingale's lamenting for her yoong. 
To say I cannot come I to frame a fib— 
A white one in my black despair, and sealed 
With wax as mddy as the drops of blood 
That visit this sad heart I No Burgundy 
For me this day, nor bright champagne, blanc-mange, 
Nor jelly ! Nor can fancy fill the void 
Of thwarted hope, by fignring a lost feast : 
For who can treat hia palate to champagne 
By merely thinking of it* sparkling babbles 1 
And who can pnt a iMrt upon his back 
By barely thinking of a shirt I . . . . 
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Between the two ranges of cliffs, a broad champaign, with 
the river Dare winding beautilully, stretches up to a third 
cluster of mountains, which terminate and define the pros- 
pect. There is much wood, but few, or no gentlemen's 
seats. Below, and close at the foot of the precipices, hes 
Dieppe, with its old castle fronting it ; and just below 
where I stood, you see the town like a panorama. — Don't 
imagine it a row of fishermen's huts ; it contains 20,000 
souls. 

" I did not, for fear of alarming you, say anything about 
the disturbances, which at first threatened to be very 
serious. I am not surprised at it : their loaf of bread has 
risen to eightpence, which is just as if ours had risen to 
two shillings ; and the sight of export-TcsSels cannot be 
very pleasant to the poor people. One day the g^nirale 
was beat, and I was advised — as the English were apt to 
be insulted — not to go about ; but nothing of any conse- 
quence happened to me. One woman, indeed, told me 
that the English were to be thrashed ; and a boy threw a 
stone at me ; but for three days I hare not met one 
uncivil look. . . I leave in a day or two for Paris, though 
I don't think I am over well ; but the mmiicipal officer, in 
describing me, when I got my passport, says — i^ni dair! 
so I can't be very ill. T. C." 



Dieppe, S^tember 3, 18U. 
". , . . The people are much incensed against the 
English : one of the rabble called after nae this morning — 
' Va-t'en Anglais ! vous cherchez nous faire p^rir de 
faim ! ' . . . I was much struck at first sight with the 
native features and character of this place. The phy- 
siognomy of the people is strongly marked. The women, 
as well aa the men, are tall, with fresh compleiions, blue 
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eyes, and large prominent noses. They exhibit great 
vehemence in conversation, even in trifling matters ; 
stamping with their feet like an actor in Richard the 
Third ; and the very next instant, without any apparent 
cause, laughing hke a Falstafi" I The following iucident 
happened to me this morning : taking my walk along the 
street, I was surprised to find my gloves suddenly snatched 
from my hand, and, turning hastily round, discovered that 
the thief was a raven, whose cage I had just passed. The 
gloves were concealed in an instant ; I could do nothing 
with him ; but mounting the staircase, went to demand 
instant justice of his master. ' Monsieur I'abb^/ said I, 
' one of your family has just stolen my gloves ! ' 
' Quoi 1 ' said he. ' Yes,' I repeated, ' one of your 
family — the raven.' ' Ah, le coquin ! ' he exclaimed, 
with a hearty laugh, and immediately ordered his house- 
keeper to search the cage, and return me the gloves, which 
Men'- le corbeau was in the act of pulling to shreds. The 
govemante, a person of great volubihty, declared that 
the vaurien of a corbeau was ' as mischievous as any 
Christian.' T. C." 

Having spent a week very pleasantly at Dieppe, 
Campbell started for Paris ; but, having letters to dehver 
in the old Norman capital, and, above all, a strong desire 
to see his brother Daniel — with whom he had parted at 
Hamburgh in June, 1800 — he was induced to make another 
halt of two days. Here he was received with marked dis- 
tinction by Professor Vitalis, and subsequently elected 
Member of the Royal Academy of Rouen.* 

* "An mgtance of the attention which is given to English literature in 
Fr&nce has latelj occurred, in the Stiyal Aeadtmy of Rouen sending Mr. 
Thomas Cunpb«U a diploma of tlieir Society, in conaeqiiBnce of a paper, on 
the subject of hia poetry, which was read to them by Professor Vitalia."— 
London Pty>cr. 
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His adveuturea, on the second stage of his journey, are 
thus continued : — 

Pakib, September 6, 1814. 

... I travelled by ni^t to Rouen, so lost all sight 
of the country ; but my loss was compensated by the con- 
versalion of a veteran French officer, who had fought at 
Hohenlinden, and remembered various details of the battle. 
He had served twenty years under Moreau and Buonaparte 
— a fierce-looking soldier, but frank and consistent in his 
opinions. We were all very merry : a pretty young 
Frenchwoman of the party sang some popular airs, and 
the soldier gave us songs of all countries — except England, 
where, thank God, he had never been as a conqueror. At 
intervals, he gave us several Polish songs, which, at the 
lady's request, he translated. The sentiments of love, 
war, devotion, with their peculiar customs, were not always 
the most dehcate, and the lady declared that she was 
beaucoup choqtiie ; but shocked or not, she still called 
encore! — and was answered by another song, and another 
translation. 

On my arrival at Rouen, I found my poor brother 
Daniel — poor as ever — and spent two days with him. . . . 
From Rouen upwards, the course of the Seine is truly 
magnificent. Aa far as Paris, a distance of seventy-four 
miles, the country is rich and beautiful ; undulating with 
wooded hills, and interrupted by a dark forest, which, 
extending twenty miles along the mountains, gives a 
sublime feature to the landscape. Our company fi^m 
Rouen was composed of two English compatriots — a man 
and woman — a Frenchman, and myself The English 
were people of fortune, reduced by some accident to travel 
in a Diligence. They were therefore sullen, timorous, 
and afraid of losing their dignity, by speaking to poor 
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creatores, as unfortunate aa themselvra in having recourse 
to sucli a vehicle. They never exchanged a word, English 
or French, with ua for seventy-two miles I The French- 
man and I talked the whole time. He was, at first sight, 
a sullen, proud fellow ; but imder all this, I discovered 
a good heart, and very liberal opinioos. Dreadfiilly 
wounded in spirit, like the rest of his countrymen, at the 
fell of French glory — as tiiey fiilsely conceive it — a sort of 
hesitating friend of the Bom-bons and peace — he, never- 
theless, displayed to me a reverence for England, and her 
great patriotic spirit, which was at once flattering and 
sincere. His idea of our martial spirit was such that I 
needed to raise my voice, in bad and impetuous French, 
to convince him that, if Buonaparte— granting our navy to 
have been out of the question — had invaded England, he 
would not have succeeded. His dark, cold spirit seemed 
to be vrarmed, and even wilUngly enlightened, when I told 
him that a million of hearts of fire were ready united to 
overwhelm him. I was pleased at making something even 
of a sceptic. "Yes," he said, "it is very true : you are 
the greatest people that ever existed on the fiice of the 
earUi. I wish to Heaven we had your Uberty — ^your 
pubhc spirit — ^your constitution 1 " This man, whom you 
woidd have imagined the last either to like or to listen to 
me, has Uterally haunted me ever since I came to Paris. 
He showed me, indeed, a real kindness, in giving up his 
lodgings the first night I arrived, in order (for he is a phy- 
sician) that I might be sure of an aired bed. He showed 
me the greater part of Paris, and took me through I'Ecole 
de M^decine, and the libraries. 

I have met Mrs. Siddons! — In her company, to-day, 
I have visited the statues in the Louvre, and traversed the 
Elysian Fields — the BIysian fields of France I — which are 
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as contemptible, in comparisoD with our Hyde Park and 
the Green Park, as the public squares and buildings are 
superior. Of these it is impossible to convey any idea. The 
junction of the Palace by Buonaparte — ^th© Column of 
Victory — the architecture of the whole, is what I felt 
myself unable to enjoy — only, because I had not my 
dearest friends around me. 

To-day, as I said, we visited the statues in the Louvre. 
You may remember the launch of a ship, how it made us 
both shed tears ; and what a weak creature I am, to be 
inclined, by a flood of associations, to tremble and died tears 
among those monuments of genius ! Yet you, my dear 
friend, would have felt the same emotion — for we so often 
feel alike. I am no judge of statuary : but the exquisite 
has always the effect I have described ; and although 
even you, who know me well, might be forgiven for 
doubting it, yet the exquisite statuary in the Louvre, and 
all its associations, produced the same effect Far from 
wondering at the madness of the female, who fell in love 
with the Apollo, I thought her only a reasonable enthu- 
siast. I could not command myself^ and left Mrs. Siddons 
— glad to indulge the most absurd and pleasing of all tears. 
I know it is all imagination. Perhaps, unless told of it, I 
could not even discover either tiie Apollo or the Venus ; yet, 
when convinced that I really saw the statues that enchant 
the world — the prodigies of two thousand years ! — such 
associations rushed upon me, that I thought myself tar 
transported into another world. T. C." 



To another friend he hastily announces his arrival, and 
thus continues the glowing record of his impressions : — 
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Pasis, Stpiemler 8, 1814. 

" Writtea in the Louvre, within two yards of the 
Apollo. I take out this sheet the moment I see the 
Apollo de Belvidere and the Venus de Medicis. Mrs. 
Siddons is with me. I could almost weep — indeed I 
must * '' '^ '■ * '• T. C." 

" I write this after returning from the Louvre . . . You 
may imagine with what feelings I caught the first sight 
of Paris, and passed under Montmartre, the scene of the 
last battle between the French and Allies. ... It was 
evening when we entered Paris. Next morning I met 
Mrs. Siddons ; walked about with her, and then visited the 
Louvre together. . . Oh, how that immortal youth — 
Apollo I in all his splendour — ^majesty — divinity — ^flashed 
upon MB from the end of the gallery I What a torrent of 
ideas — classically associated wiUi this godlike form — 
rushed upon me at this moment I My heart palpitated — 
my eyes filled with tears — I was dumb with emotion. 

" Here are a hundred other splendid statues — the Venus 
— the Menander — the Pericles — Cato and Portia — the 
father and daughter in an attitude of melting tenderness. . . 
I vfrote on the table where I stood with Mrs. Siddons, the 
/?rs/ part of this letter in pencil — a record of the strange 
moments in which I felt myself suddenly transported, as 
it were, into a new world, and while standing between 
the Apollo and the Venus." . . . 

" Coming home I conclude a transcript of the day : — The 
effect of the statue gallery was quite overwhelming — ^it waa 
even distracting ; for the secondary statues are things on 
which you might dote for a whole day ; and while you 
are admiring one, you seem to grudge the time, because it 
is not spent in admiring something else. Mrs. Siddons 
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is a judge of statuary ; but I thought I could boast of a 
. triumph over them — in point of taste — when she and some 
others of our party preferred another Venus to 'the 
statue that enchants the world.' I bade them recollect 
the waist of tiie true Venus — the chest and the shoulders. 
We returned, and they gave in to my opinion, that these 
parts were beyond all expression. It was really a day of 
tremulous ecstacy. The young and glorious- Apollo is 
happily still white in colour. He seems as if he had just 
leapt from the sun 1 All pedantic knowledge of statuary 
falls away, when the most ignorant in the arts finds a 
divine presence in this great created form. Mrs. Siddons 
justly observed, that it gives one an idea of Grod himself 
having given power to catch, in such imitation, a ray of 
celestial beauty. 

"The Apollo is not perfect; some parts are modem, and 
he is not quite placed on his perpendicular by his French 
transporters ; but his head, his breast, and one entire 
thigh and leg are indubitable. The whole is so perfect, 
that, at the full distance of the hall, it seems to blaze with 
proportion. The muscle that supports the head thrown 
back — the mouth, the brow, the soul that is in the marble, 
are not to be expressed. 

"After such a subject, what a falling off it is to tell you 
I dined with human beings I yea, verily, at a hotel with 
Mrs. Siddons, her family, and Sei^eant Best and party. We 
were all splendidly dressed — dined splendidly, and paid 
in proportion ; yet I never paid fourteen shillings for a 
dinner with more pleasure. It was eqiial to any at Lord 
Holland's table — ^a profiision of luxuries and fruits fit to 
pall an epicure. After dinner we repaired to the Opera — 
a set of silly things, but with some exquisite musi<^ at 
which even Mrs. Siddons, exhausted with admiring the 
Apollo, fell adeep. I should tell you that last night I was 
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aloDO at the ' Orphan of China,' and read the tragedy so 
as closely to follow, and feel the recitatioo . • . 

T. C." 



Paeis, %)/. 12,1814. 
" .... I have seen a good deal of French society 
at Madame de Stael's. Yesterday I dined vrith Schlegel 
and Humboldt, who are both rery superior men, and with 
a host of MarquM and Marquises. After much entreaty, 
they made me repeat ' Lochiel.' I have made acquaintance 
also with Denon, the Egyptian traveller, who is a very 
pleasing person, and gave me an admission to the sittings 
of the Academy, I have been also introduced to the 
Duke of Wellington at his house .... 

" Alas I all this is lost upon lae, at this moment ; for the 
noise and air of Paris are far from agreeing vnih. me ; and 
I must positively this day seek for lodgings some miles 
removed. I write near the Post-office— on purpose to save 
another journey to that place — in a street which makes 
me long for the silence of the Strand, and the smell of 
Fish-Street-Hill I But the dirt of Paris is too nauseous 
a subject — only you must excuse the insipidity of this 
epistle, when I tell you that I am literally shaken on my 
seat by the passing carriages. I have been at Versailles ; 
it is very splendid indeed. The Louvre is now shut ; it 
has been, to be sure, a treat beyond description. I am 
going to-day to the Jjvrdin des Plantes. My stay in Paris 
will not exceed the 28th. T. C." 



Paris, SepUmber 16, 1814. 

" This morning was a dull and rainy one, and I 
was confined to my lodgings — but I received your letter. I 
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sent a person, whom the French call commissary — that is, a 
little ragged boy, without shoes or stockings, who brought 
it to me. 

" I wrote to you (Sept. 8) describing the sensations which 
I experienced at the new sights which Paris presented. 
The last sheet I sent you was entrusted to Serjeant Best 
It was begun in pencil, within two yards of the Apollo of 
Belridere. I was within the influence of the burning 
bush. Since then, though I might sing pa ira, in all 
other respects, a hurt which I got in my leg by an acci- 
dental fall at Dieppe, in tripping too lightly down stairs 
without counting the steps, festered into a sore by allowing 
the wound to rub on a cotton stocking. Though I con- 
trived for several days to hop about Paris in company 
with Mrs. Siddons, yet at last I was obliged to apply a 
poultice of herbs to the part, and to keep my chamber for 
the sake of rest You must not imagine that it is anything 
serious — it is only a trifle ; but rest is prudent to ensure 
my ftiture movements. 

" In the mean time, I have visited only the catacombs in 
a coach ; that is, a coach took me to the gate, from which 
you descend to the catacombs. My companions were 
Leshe, the professor of Mathematics from Edinburgh, and 
Dr. Goldie, Miller's friend, whom you have seen. Our 
party wa^ pleasant, though the object of the visit was 
very dismal. The catacombs of Paris are one hundred 
feet below the sur&ce of the ground, and stretch for miles. 
The avenues, I think, are six feet high, through which we 
proceeded with tapers, and through bones and human 
skulls, piled on each side, to the amount of millions. Two 
miUiona is the number generally reckoned. This y/aa a 
dreadful and gloomy curiosity, hut one of the most extra- 
ordinaiy in Paris. There you see the remains of those 
that fell in the day of St. Bartholomew, and of the heroes 
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that perished on the &tal 2nd of September. But enough 
of this gloomy subject. 

" I hare been obliged to keep my room, but you see I 
have not loat my spirits. I look forward to happy days in 
Sydenham. To-morrow I shall change my lodgings, from 
a chamber hteriJly six stories high, to one only three, 
and to all appearance a comfortable apartment. Imagine 
the cheapness of this place, when I dined well to-tlay for 
tenpence, at a good hotel, and got my coffee for sixpence. 
I often imagine, if the expenses of your family and mine 
were consolidated, how cheap and happy we could all live 
at Paris. No doubt things are uncomfortable — ^the floors 
are cold and dirty ; they never change knives ; a tiiousand 
things revolt an Ei^lishman ; but they are cheap, civil, 
and accommodating. 

" I forgot to say that, the day before I b^an to keep the 
house, I saw the dehrery of the Standar<^ in' the Champs 
Elys^, and heard the kii^ speak a few words in answer 
to the oath of twenty thousand men under arm& The 
spectacle was affecting and imposing. I shall never forget 
the shout of their oath I But yet they are such a light- 
hearted, vacillating people, that I give but little for either 
their oaths or their acclamations. 

" I have been at the Theatre with the Siddons frequently, 
and once at a little Theatre with John Eemble — at a 
piece which pleased me a good deal The tune of 
Henri IV. is often played ; it is joyous and pleasant, 
and alwa^ raises my spirits . . . When I have seen 
more of Paris, I shall have exquisite pleasure in describing 
whatever occurs" .... 

» « » * * » 

"Perhaps you will think it is the effect of the French 
cUmate to nuike me flatter ; but you English women are 
as beautiful in comparison of the Frenidi, as I think we — 
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even the handsomest Englishmen — are inferior to the 
reaUj handsome Frenchmen. As to the French women, 
I cannot describe to you my ideas of them. There are 
two sorts of them — ^the aquiline, or rather, nutcracker faces, 
and the broad faces : both are ugly. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the French face here has a broadn^s at the cheek 
bones that is very unbecoming. The boasted gait and air 
of the women hare no charms for me. That sweet and 
Greek cast of countenance, which I verily beheve English 
women hare more than any others, is not to be seen in 
Paris; or, if you see it, you immediately find out that it 
is an Englishwoman. They caricature the Englishmen, 
but hare the delicacy, I obserre, to spare the women 
generally. I must confess our men look very John- 
Bullish ; and nothing that the French say flatters me so 
much as when they say that they would not take me for 
«B ATtglois! Yesterday I carried my French air very 
&r ; two good dumplings of an Englishman and his wife 
came into the coffee-house where I hve, and wished to be 
told the way to the Luxemburg Gardens. I was sent for 
to interpret their bad French, but had the roguery to 
pass for a Frenchman to John and Joan. I spoke a sen- 
tence or two so affectedly, and shook my fingers in 
speaking so Frenchically, that, afiier receiving my instruc- 
tions how to go to the Luxemburg — the Uttle &t English- 
man having made his bow — ^the lady said to him in my 
hearing, ' How very civil those French people are 1 ' 

"I have seen the 'Tartuffe' inimitably acted. The 
French tragic declamation half pleases, half disgusts me. 
One actress, Mdlle Pelette, affected me a good deal ; 
she is a beauty, like the rest of the French beauties . . . 
A poet lodges in the next room to me, who is much 
more mad than myself; he is continually reading aloud, 
and the monotonous French verse interrupts my morning 
sleep. T. C." 
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Paris, Oct. 8, IBli. 
... I am here a sort of delegate, to collect 
whatever amusement I can find for you. Alas I I fear I 
have ill performed mj part The Louvre has htdrally 
engrossed all my time — four hours of every day. It 
has done me no good that I con count upon. The study 
of the pictures leaves me still not hal^ nor the one hundred 
and twentieth part of a judge; and as for the luxuriant 
reveries which it has inspired, I doubt much if they will 
ever prove applicable to any purpose. But when uneasy 
tiioughts and fears, such as my letters lately expressed, 
were corroding me, it soothed the demon of melancholy 
within me, and made me happy for at least a portion of 
the day. I have seen nothing of any consequence to com- 
pare with it. 

■tt * » « 

I went with Dr. Goldie, a very good little man, and 
another physician, a very Scotch one, to see Versailles. I 
enjoyed the party very much . . . The stairs of Versailles 
that lead to the door, are Brobdignaggian ; the top of 
the flight makes you dizzy to look down. The view is 
over a lake of artificial water, like a sea. All is vast and 
royal ; but stiff, French, and squared with horrible taste. 
The fiimiture is truly superb. The next day I saw the 
httle palace of Buonaparte, commonly called the Napoleon 
Blysfe. It recalls very lively ideas of the tyrant, when 
you are shown the bed in which he slept, the desk at 
which he wrote, all daubed with ink ;' and the room where 
his Guards and Mamelukes reposed. The furniture is 
exquisite ; the apartments are hung round with portraits 
of all his relatives. You are diown also the bed-room 
and sitting-room of the Empress Maria-Louisa, and the 
chamber of state where she received her visitora. 
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Yeaterday I visited Notre Dame Church, which, lliough 
not equal to St. Paul's or Westmiiister Abbey, is still 
worth seeing — especially from the top, which commands 
a view of all Paris. Here are shown the Crown and 
Sceptre of Charlemagne, and the golden Laurel-Crown of 
Napoleon, with the robe of state whidi he wore at his 
coronation — made of many thousands of ermine skins — 
and one of gold, weighing in all sixty pounds. I told you 
in my last that I had risited Madame de Stael, and that 
ehe was very kind to me. I shall tell you more of the 
Duke of Wellington hereafter, 

Madame de StaSl's friend. Dr. Schlegel, is a very un- 
common man. I bare had long conveTsations with him ; 
he is exceedingly learned and ingenious, but a visionary in 
German philosophy, and by far too mystical I never 
fought BO hard with any man, or came away in better 
humoiir. The exercise of mind with such a one is like an 
inspiring battle — and to battle we set at the moment we 
meet. X lent him Dugald Stewart's worka He blames the 
Scotdi and English philosophers for not aiming at the 
essence of things, and beginning with general principles. 
I in vain endeavoured to vindicate that, since the time of 
Lord Bacon, the method in philosophy pointed out by that 
great man had been very properly pursued in England, 
which was to collect particular truths, and then combine 
them into general principles or conclusions. In fine, Mons. 
Schl^el is a visionary and a Platonist, who really behoves 
that the external universe is only a shadow or reflexion 
of the inward principle of mind. 

Denon, the traveller, has been very civil to me. He ia 
an old, entertaining man, as you may imagine. He told 
me he had drawn plans of almost all the great battles that 
the French had fought It was an odd circumstance, he 
added, that he never could obtain the most exact infor- 
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mation from the generals who had headed divisiooB, bui 
collected his knowledge principally from the peasants, who 
had been spectators. 

I have seen also the Jardin des Flantes. Oh, my dear 

M , you should have been there too. The first thing 

you see in this vast entertaining space, which is as large 
as Hyde-park, is the menagerie. A noble lion, of the 
largest size, is there. I tried to proToke him, shook my 
cane, and threw something at him ; but be disdained me 
with a royal look. Besides a lioness, there is a little dog 
who barks at her and pulls her by the ear : they have 
been in the same cage many years. There is also another 
lion, somewhat younger, who will not give himself the 
trouble to rise, but generally sleeps ; his side-look is very 
striking, Sereral bears are seen climbing trees, in their 
ditch-garden below, for apples put there to tempt them. 
They often sit in a begging posture, and get bread from 
the passengers. They axe fine large animals. For tigers, 
I think we are better off in England ; but the elephant is 
a wonderfiil sight The man reaches up only to the 
height of his leg, where it joins with the body ; his height, 
I think, must be twelre or fourteen feet. It is curious to 
see -such a mass of life, while his lithe proboscis lifts up 
minute crumbs at his keeper's bidding. 

Passing from the elephant, I met an English party, with 
whom I was not acquainted, but who, like myself, were 
searching about for the cabinet of natural curiosities in the 
museum. As I have found the English rather shy in 
forming acquaintance, I was determined, thongh chance 
threw us together, not to run the risk of being shied, and so 
kept aloof from them, and alone. One of the ladies — and, 
between ourselyes, rather a handsome one — showed me by 
her manner that she was aware of the " Great Twalmley ! " * 

■ Campbell used to tell a alory of a man who, coming into colIiEion with 
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After giggling and coquetting a good deal, when she observed 
one of her friends running in a wrong direction, she called 
out, loud enough for me to hear, " Come hack, come hack, 
he cried in grief!" by which I interpreted that she had 
read "Lord TTUin," kc. . . . But to tjie cabinet of natural 
history. Bless me, what a collection ! It is literally Noah's 
ark stuffed and preserved. Serpents of all size, from the boa 
constrictor that swallows an ox, to the blind worm ; and 
birds, from the ostrich, nine feet high, to the humming-bird 
of an inch. All possible shells, and minerals, and quad- 
rupeds, fishes and reptiles. I spent a day in it, from eleven 
till six, and came away with my mind so exhausted, that 
I thought I should have gone into a fever ; yet, till it was 
all over, I did not feel that my pulse was raised, or my 
eyes weakened and dazzled. The Jardin des Plantes is a 
noble exhibition. At the head of quadrupeds stands the 
giraflFe, killed by VaiUant in Africa, which appears to be 
cdzteen feet high. The vegetable part is no less perfect 
and amusing. 

I skip from one subject to another, perhaps uncon- 
nectedly, but you will foi^ve me for mentioning a thing 
that occurs to me. In conversing with Schlegel on the 
subject of Bhakspeare, he told me he had discovered a 
circumstance in his life, which had escaped the notice of all 
English commentators. Say nothing of this, but I will 
tell it you when we meet ; it will remind you of something 
regarding Sydenham fair, and make you smile. 

I have treated you like a great politician in many 
of my letters, and have told you all that I remarked of the 
symptoms of the public mind. Since coming to Paris, I 
have been less curious about the opinions of individuals ; 

another, for a plAce at the fire in a cafTM-honae, uid, " Perhapi yon do not 
know to whom yoo are tpeakitig 1 " " No," wid the other, " 1 do not" 
"Know, than, that lam the great TtpabitUji, iareittor of At palmt bcK-irw!^ 
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for, when you meet an enlightened Parisian, you feel it to 
be a point of good breeding, not to trouble him much on 
BO delicate a subject. But I remark tihat the name of the 
"great monster" is pronounced with much more respect 
here than in the provinces. When you call him Buona- 
parte, they immediately correct y«u, and call him Napoleon^ 
or TEmpereur. Sometimes, out of pohcy, I give way to 
this, when I have in riew to get information from the 
party ; but, when the Napoleonist is not worth keeping 
terms with, I persevere in bitterly calling him " Buona- 
parte," or the "Prisoner of Elba." I told you, I beheve, 
that it is disagreeable to meet with those who have been 
prisoners in England. Those fellows will come up to you, 
sohciting a conversation, by saying, " Ah, you are EngMi; 
I speak a littel Anglish." All for the sake of an opportunity 
of saying something savage of England, where they com- 
plain of having been treated barbarously. At first I used 
to take this in earnest, and tried to soften or remonstrate 
with them ; but when I cannot shake off those speakers of a 
iittel Anglish, I now find it the best way to^w them, and 
laugh heartily, telling them, " Ay, you were sharply looked 
after — no escaping — no, nothing of that sort. Well, you 
look hearty, after all your cruel treatment. It does a man 
good to have known a Httel adversity, or such like." 

The Parisians speak but sUghtingly of their constitution. 
Their legislative body appears to be the same that it was 
under Buonaparte, but I have not yet bought the pamphlet 
that describes &eir constitution. I hope to bring it with 
me to Sydenham. The great topic of conversation is 
St. Domingo. The French, I hope and trust, will have to 
abandon it — It vrill cost them twenty or thirty millions of 
louis-d'ors, and the lives of half a milhon of human beings ; 
and thirty miUions is, perhaps, one half of all the money 
at present in the French dominions. 
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With regard to the good Dr. Jenner, how sorry I am 
that I got from him no direct commission to execute ; it 
would have been to me the utmost gratification. With 
regard to vaccination, I think it seems to be as perfectlj 
established here as in Bng^d. The provincial medical 
men with whom I have chanced to meet, speak of prac- 
tising it as commonly as with us. Apropos to medicine — 
among the rare things to be seen, tiie medical school is not 
the least. There are preparations in wax of the human 
body, in all states of anatomy and disease. The execution 
could not be more like Nature, unless the anatomist, like 
Fygmalion, could obtain a boon from heaven — to turn the 
imitation of flesh into the reality. But as Pygmalion took 
his beloved statue into keeping, I doubt if the wax would 
keep as well after the miracle as before it. These waxen 
things, by the way, have saved me some few francs in 
the way of dinners ; for, wherever the soul may lie, my 
memory, with r^pird to them, lies all in my stomach ; and 
I have several times dined on a peach and dry bread, in 
consequence of the tender recollections which I carried 
away of the Bcole de M6decine. 

To-morrow I am to be at Madame de Stael's, where the 
Duke of Wellington is expected. I was introduced to him 
at his own house, where he was polite enough ; but the 
man who took me was so stupid as not to have told him 
the only httle circumstance about me that could have 
entitled me to his notice. Madame de Stael asked him if 
he had seen me 1 He said a Mr. &c., had been introduced 
to him, but he thought it was one of the thousands of that 
name from the same country; he did not know that it was 
the Thomas ; but, after which, his Grace took my address 
in his memorandum-book, adding, he was sorry he had not 
known me sooner. T. C. 
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Paws. Octobsr IB, 18U. 
After the Louvre — I know scarcely anything that 
is quite traoscendant I have been again to Bee the Jardin 
des Planten, which I think cornea next to it. The concen- 
tration of ail Nature's works — ^vegetable, mineral, and 
animal — ^into one museum, is indeed a sight worth travel- 
ling to see. The Pantheon is a magnificent place — ^the 
dome is eveiything that Greek architecture can do ; but 
still the effect falls far short of the Gothic, on a similar 
scale. The tombs of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others, are 
below. Their vaults — the only cleanly things I have seen 
in Paris — are so neat and tidy, that they present the image 
of rather a comfortable English pantry, than of anything 
that can overawe the mind. 

The French actii^ in tragedy I do not like : but until I 
see Talma again, which will be, I trust, on Wednesday, I 
shall not decide. Their comic acting is perfection. Fleury, 
when he plays a French Marquis, is — ^what we so seldom 
see on our stage — a fop in spirit, but in manners an 
easy gentleman. He comes in, and rattles to six people, 
who eagerly wish to speak ; they can't get in a word ; he 
speaks, and prattles them all down. He gets drunk — 
meets an old &ther, and recounts to him all the follies of 
his Jriend — ^the prodigal son of the old fellow — slaps him 
— ^laughs at him — ^but is still the gentleman — even when 
the words stick in his mouth. 

I have been again at Versailles. The intention was to 
make the basia of the palace a mountain ; it is indeed a 
mountain scaled by magnificent stairs. But the palace 
itself is not large enough for ihe basis — and the trees are 
chpped with honihle formahty. The grand and small 
Trianons consummate all possible ideas of magnificent fur- 
niture. The village is shown where poor Harie Antoinette 
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used to retire and act the play of "La Chasse d'Heari 
IV.;" and where she played the part of her young beauty 
— the miller's daughter. 

The squares of the Louyre and the Tuileries present an 
architecture much more perfect than that of Versailles ; 
and to which there is nothing similar in London — nor 
perhaps in the world. The whole eddea of the Seine, 
indeed, for half a league in lengtJi, are magnificent ; and 
at night, when the lights are thrown upon the river, which 
has but a few scattered boats to add to the picturesque — 
not to hide it, like the craft on our Thames — the moooUght 
and the reflection of the fires make it the finest city I ever 
beheld. Notre-Dame rises like our St. Paul's in the centre 
of Paris. Next to it, and out of the town, the most 
noticeable ground — I mean as to mere prospect — is Mont- 
martre, with its windmills — the scene of the last battle. It 
is not easy to look at the plain where the Russians lost so 
many thousands — adTanciog in close column, to force the 
heights of Montmartre — without a lively sensation. It is 
said they might all have been destroyed there, if the 
French bad been properly headed. Thank God, it was 
otherwise. 

When the Louvre was open, it used to be a pleasant 
place of rendezvous for the English ; independent of the 
charms of the place itself, where there are many thousands 
of pictures. The French school, including Claude, Poussin, 
and Vernet, make, I assure you, no mean appearance. 
There is a Deluge, by Poussin, which struck me as the true 
sublime. But I will not trouble you with my infantine 
connoisseurship. Any little taste in painting, I know full 
well I have not got : but the pleasure of the paintings 
grew upon me — though still far, far inferior to that of the 
statues. I took leave of the glorious Apollo, not less 
enchanted than when I met him. I should have knocked 
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down Dr. Schlegel, had not Madame de Stael been present, 
when he told me it waa inferior to the Torso ! — vile Puse- 
leaque thing — ^it is human, the other is divine 1 But the 
more I see of the -works of Art, and of Dr. Schlegel and 
his German ideas of the sublime and beautiful — the more 
I hate the Fuselesque ; for Schlegel and Fuseli are both, 
I see, of the same school The Pericles, falsely called 
Phocion, would enchant yon. The Flemish school has, to 
my poor taste, more fine paint, than fine painting. But I 
can now see what Raphael and Titian must be to those 
who better understand them. I should not, indeed, fiirget 
Paul Potter's cows. Oh, the dear brut«s I I thought they 
were not pictures, but poor dumb animals, waiting till the 
company should disperse — and I waa sorry to think they 
were kept so long in the gallery. 

I had a million of things to tell you, and to ask, that 
were perhaps not worth either asking or teUing ; but I am 
sorry to take leave — ^yet I must — ^for 1 have sat two hours 
vrithout a fire, and with my feet on a brick fioor. With 
the French it is no joke to get np a fire — even in this cold 
weather. My chamber-woman, I sometimes think, is 
making a journey to Prometheus's kitchen for it — she stays 
so long ; and then the poor devil lies squat on the fioor, 
and pi^s, with her black eyes starting out of her head, to 
make the miserable faggot bum — exclaiming a thousand 
times, "Mon dieu, mon dieu !" at the badness of the wood. 
» * * * T C 

Of the impressioas received by Campbell during his 
vifflt to Paris, the preceding letters offer a short but 
animated picture ; and of the same impressions, as they 
dwelt upon his mind after many long years, the following 
extracts present a still glowing recollection. Drawing 
from these hoarded stores of memory, he thus writes in 
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] 832 ; aad the scene he has desoibed, retained its fresh- 
nesa to the very close of life : — 

" I was one of ^e many Bnglish who availed them- 
selves of tiie first short peace to get a sight of the Con- 
tinent. The Louvre iras at that time in possession of its 
fidlest wealth. In the Statuary-hall of that place I bad 
the honour of giving Mrs. Siddons my arm the first time 
she walked through it, and the first in both our fives that 
we saw the Apollo Belvidere. From the &rUiest end of 
that spacious room, the god seemed to look down like a 
president on the chosen assembly of sculptured forms ; 
and his glowing marble, unstfdned by time, appeared to 
my imagination aa if he had stepped freshly fixim the sun. 
I had seen casts of the glorious statue with scarcely any 
admiration ; and I must undoubtedly impute that circum- 
stance, in part, to my inexperience in art, tmd to my 
taste having till then lain torpid. But still I prize the 
recollected impressions of that day too dearly to call them 
fencifiil. They seemed to give my mind a new sense of 
the harmony of Art — a new visual power of enjoying 
beauty. Nor is it mere &ncy that makes the difference 
between the Apollo himself and his plaster casts. The 
dead whiteness of the ^ucco copies is glaringly mono- 
tonous; whilst the diaphanous sur&ce of the original 
seems to soften the light which it reflects. 

" Every particular of that hour is written indehbly on my 
memory. I remember entering the Louvre with a latent 
suspicion on my mind, that a good deal of the rapture 
expressed at the si^t of superlative sculptures was 
exaggerated or affected ; but as we passed through the 
vestibule of the hall, there was a Greek figure, I think 
that of Pericles, with a chlamys and helmet, which John 
Kemble desired me to notice ; and it instantly struck me 
with Wonder at the gentleman-^e grace which Art could 
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give to a human form, with bo simple a TCBture. It was 
not, hovever, until we reached the grand Balooo, that the 
first raght of the god overawed my incredulity. Erery 
step of approach to his presence added to my senBations ; 
and all recollections of his name in chifisic poetry swarmed 
on my mind as spontaneously as the associations that are 
conjured up by the sweetest music. . . 

« « * * 

"Engrossed as I was with the Apollo, I could not foi^t 
the honour of being before him in the company of so 
august a worshipper, and it certainly increased my enjoy- 
ment to see the first interview between the paragon of 
Art and that of Nature. Hrs. Siddons was evidently much 
struck, and remained a long time before the statue ; but, hke 
a true admirer, she was not loquacious. I remember, she 
said — ' What a great idea it gives us of God to think that 
he has made a human being capable of fashioning so divine 
a form I ' When we walked round to other sculptures, I 
observed that almost every eye in the Hall wa& fixed upon 
her and followed her : yet I could perceive that she was 
not known, as I heard the spectators say — ' Who is she 1 
Is she not an Englishwoman 1 ' At this time, though in 
her fifly-ninth year, her looks were so noble, that she 
made you proud of English beauty — even in ike presence 
of Grecian sculpture." 

« « « * 

In his retrospective notes, twenty years after this period, 
he thus reverts to it " Mrs. Siddons was a great simple 
being, who was not shrewd in her knowledge of the world, 
and was not herself well tmderstood, in some particulars, 
by the majority of the world. — The universal feeling 
towards her was respectful, but she was thought austere : 
but with all her apparent haughtiness, there was no person 
more humble when humility became her. From intense 
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devotion to her profeaaioii she derived a peculiarity of 
manner — the habit of attaching dramatic tones and 
emphasis to common-place colloquial subjects, but of which 
she was not in the least conscious, tmless reminded of it. 
I know not what others felt ; but I own that I lored her 
all the better for this unconscious solemnity of manner. . . 
She was more than a woman of genius ; for the addi- 
tional benevolence of her heart made her an honour to her 
sex and to human nature." . . . "In the following 
passage," he adds, " Joanna BaiUie has left a perfect 
picture of Mrs. Siddons :" — 

Page. Mid&m, tliere u & lady in your hall, 
Who begs to be admitted to your pieteoce. 

Ladt/. la it not one of onr invited frienda P 

Page, No : &r unlike to them. It is a stranger. 

Lady. How looks her conntenance P 

Page. So queenly, ao oommanding, and so noble, 
I ahrunk at first in awe ; but when she amlled 
Methoi^ht I could have compaaaed aea and land 
To do her bidding. 

Lady. Is she young or old P 

Page. Neither, if right I guess ; but she is fair ; 
For time hath laid his hand m gently on her, 
As he too had been awed. . . . 
So statdy, and so graceful is her form, 
I thought at first her atature was gigantic ; 
But, on a near approach, I found in truth 
She scarcely does surpasB the middle size. 

La^. What is her gaibP 

Page. I cannot well describe the fashion of it — 
She is not decked in any gallant trim. 
But seems to me, dad in the usual weeds 
Of high habitual state. 

Lady. Thine eyea deceive Uiee, boy. 
It is an apparition thou hast seen. 

Friierg. It m au appariUou he haa aeen. 
Or — it is Jane de Montfort ! 

Jane db Montfokt, Jei 11., Scene 1. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BBTURN TO ENGLAND. 

A SOJOURN of nearly two months in the French capital 
furnished Campbell with a rich and varied fund of mate- 
rials for reflection. The daily oppori^unities he enjoyed of 
seeing and conversing with the best society enlarged his 
views, matured his taste, and gave a healthy impetus to 
that spirit of inquiry which animated all his studies. With 
Cuvier and the elder Schlegel, he contracted a lasting 
intimacy : for, although strongly opposed to the German 
professor on certain questions, a difference in philosophy 
made no difference in their friendship. At the imirersity 
of Bonn, where they met six years aflerwards, the plea- 
sure derived from their first intercourse in Paris was 
the subject of mutual congratulation. To Baron Cuvier 
and his accomplished daughter, Campbell had the pleasure 
of returning, at his own house in London, the kindness and 
hospitality they had shovm him in Paris. In a circle 
which comprise so many illustrious names, now embalmed 
in history, he would have gladly lingered another month : 
but, his literary furlough having expired, and his finances 
becoming low, he took a parting glance at the wonders of 
the Louvre, and then started for Calais. 

Alighting from the coupee of the " old grotesque diligence 
that brought him to Dessin's — Sterne's Dcssin — he saun- 
tered on towards the pier, where the Dover packet had 
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just come in, and directed the mate to call for him in the 
evening." Any regret he might have felt on quitting Paris, 
and the new -world it had thrown open to hia inquisitive 
mind, was softened, if not obliterated, by the proud asso- 
ciations of home. The first glimpse of Britannia's bulwarks 
— " the flag that braved a thousand years, the battle and 
the breeze" — called forth all bis patriotism ; and never, 
perhaps, was the sentiment of his hero Theodric * more 
present to his mind than when ho stepped on board the 
crowded packet for England. 

" Neptune, however, was not to bo cajoled by poetry ; " 
and a storm, then brevring in the east, burst upon them 
soon after leaving the harbour. This caused some con- 
fusion on board ; and the alarm of the passengers was not 
diminished by any skill or activity in the captain. The 
result was a tardy and tempestuous passage, attended in 
the first instance with loss of life ; and latterly with immi- 
nent danger to all on board. At last, the packet got safe 
into Dover ; and, soon after his return home, Campbell 
thus adverts to tho perils of the voyage, and his own 
personal share in it : — 

"Sydenhak, November 7, 1814. 

" I had been knocked about in the packet, and 
got such smashing falls on the slippery deck, in the des- 
perate efforts of the passengers to help the poor exhausted 
seamen, that I am all over green and blue, and still stiff 

■ ... A glad Gnthnsiast, he explored the land, 
Where Nature, Freedom, Art, smile hand in hand ; 
Her women fair, her men robust for toil ; 
Her vigoroQB Honls — high cultured as her soil ; 
Her towns, where civic mdependence flings 
The gauntlet down to Senates, ConrtB, and Kings ; 
Her works of Art, resembling Magic's powers; 
Her might; fleets ; and Leaming'H beanfenns hiiwrs. — Tiixoiiiirr, 
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and sore, but wonderfully better. . . . Our escape was con- 
siderably more narrow than that of the Wellington packet. 
One unhappy passenger was washed overboard. An 
ignorant captain — who was neither captain nor seaman — 
ran us witiiin a few hundred yards of the Shakspeare 
cliff. A Dutch skipper, a passenger on board, discovered 
our danger, gave the alarm, and took the command from 
the stupefied creature who had misguided us. For at 
least four terrible hours, it was quite a moot point whether 
we should get off or not. The shrieks of the women, the 
insane panic of several men, who stripped to swim — and, of 
course, to be dashed in pieces on the rocks, if they had 
persisted to do bo — the whole scene, with the total dark- 
ness and roaring of the waves, that drowned our voices, 
and literally washed over us, was horrible beyond descrip- 
tion. The men, a feeble crew, who had been exhausted by 
walking through Calais all day, were so overcome, that 
my own two arms, at one period, accomplished drawing 
in the main-sail, which otherwise they could not do. I 
lay down at four in the morning in blankets and salt- 
water, yet I have recovered wonderfully 

T. C." 

From this rather perilous adventure, we pass on to inci- 
dents of a homely, and less exciting interest in the Poet's 
history. To the letters of his numerous, but unknown 
correspondents, Campbell, in general, was very attentive. 
His good nature, however, was too often put to the test 
by " ardent admirers," with whose frequent and ui^ent 
requests for his autograph, his advice, or an interview with 
the author of " The Pleasures of Hope," it was not always 
expedient to comply. Among the letters that waited his 
return, was one from a member of this numerous body, 
which differed so widely from the rest, in its ingenious 

T 2 
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attempt to elicit an autograph, that Campbell waa amused 
by its originality, and reaolvod to answer the petitioner in 
the terms proposed. The letter ran thus : — 

DUKBXIt, A^DI-. 7, 18U. 

Sib, 

Some invisible being whiapera in my ear, "Write a letter to the 
Autboi of ' The PleaBures of Hope.' " " I am not acqnainted with him, 
nor liave lever seen him; why, then, should I write?" "Do aa yon 
are desired," whispers the voice again. " I cannot do it," I replied, " 1 
have got notbiDg to say. Were I in poHession of a good estate, beau- 
tiful and Tomuitic, I would give him an invitation to spend a few months 
with me, ask him to partake of the sports of the field, and give bim an 
opportunity of composing a poem pn the beauties, the comforts, and the 
hospitality of Kirkwood-hall. But, alas I since that happiness is not 
mine, I have it not in my power to ask him. However, should I be so 
fortunate at ever to be in possession of such a j^ace, I will then write 
and give him a Idnd invitation ; and I k^ that one day or other 
such a thing wiU be — how pleasing the thought I Thus iopf keeps my 
spirits from falling ; and is this not a pleasure derived from it P " " Delay 
not a moment," speaks the voice again, " in writing to that admirable 
author ; I command, and you must obey ! " Now, sir, you see my 
writing to you is to fiiKU the commands of — I do not know whom; 
pray can you tell me ? Be who it may, I only ease my conscience by 
doing so. It would add much to my peace and comfort, would yon take 
the trouble to acknowledge the receipt of this letter, and say that you are 
well. So, farewell ! May thy days be full of lu^pineas, thy years many, 
and thy fame as an author handed down to the end of the world 1 I 
am, 8tc. J K d, Jb. 

The author of this ingeniouH stratagan waa rewarded 
by the foUowiug prompt and courteous reply : — 

Sydenham, Nowmher 15, 1814, 

Sir, 

I received your letter the day before yesterday, 
in which, though we are personal strangers to each other, 
you send me your salve! and greet me with wishes of 
health and prosperity. I am surely bound to thank you 
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for a salutation, which seema the more kind from your 
being a stranger ; and which can only come from disinte- 
rested motives. In return to your inquiries, I can only 
say that I am ahnost as well, and as happy, as it is possible 
for frail man to be ; and I am not the less happy to think 
that a remote stranger wishes me to be so. I cannot, 
indeed, from my knowledge of spirits — gray, black, or 
white — ^precisely give you the name and address of the 
little eccentric one, which prompted you to write to me ; 
but I suppose it might be Robin Goodfellow ; or, dropping 
all allusions to things out of this world, I might say that 
it was the " frater-feeling," as Bums called it, of the human 
heart. Whoever you are, and whatever — for you cannot 
take it as a bad compUmeut that, as you do not describe 
youreel^ I am addressing you as it were in the dark — 
whatever you are, receive my best wishes in return for 
yours ; and, though you have no castles any more than 
myself — except those in the air, yet I am not less obUged 
to you for giving me a welcome, in imagination, to your 
villa and domain. Adieu ! and believe me, &c. T. C* 

Finding his literary concerns much in arrear at his 
return home, and confessing that his resolution " to make 
the pleaaures of Paris subservient to study " had not been 
frilly carried out, he now felt the necessity for redoubhng 
his exertions ; and, resuming the Specimens and Lectures, 
worked with so much industry that, in the course of a few 
weeks, he found a considerable balance in his favour, with 
some Uterary vantage-ground for the ensuing spring. 

The year concluded with a dinner-party at Mr, God- 
win's, to which he was invited in the following terms ; — 

* These two letters are onlj introdnced as examples of the good'natored 
fanuliuity, with which Campbell so often accommodated himself to the 
harmlen whims and ecceDtricities of bis correepondeate. 
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My dbab Sir, 

In the femiliar occasion of opening the new year 
on Saturday next, we expect a few friends whom you will 
not he displeased to meet, and among these a female 
atranger, who seems to me the very figure of a sylph 
walked out from the canvass of a capital master. Will 
you condescend, on that day, at four o'clock, to partake 
with us the philosophical fare of a boiled turkey with 
sylph-sauce ? — Faithfully yours, W. Godwin. 

Among the verses of this and the preceding year are a 
few short pieces — epitaphs — not found in any edition of 
his poems. The first was suggested by a deplorable 
calamity in a private family, where Campbell was intimate ; 
and the second by the death of a clerical friend, whom be 
regarded as a model of a Christian pastor. The sentiment 
they breathe is so consonant with all the Poet's better 
feelings, that the reader may not be displeased to see 
them in their original, though unfinished state : — 



la deep Bubmission to the wiU above. 
Yet with no common cause for human tears ; 

This atone to the lost Partner of his love, 
And for his children lost, a mourner rears. 

One fatal moment, one o'erwhelmiog doom, 
Tore, threefold, from his heart the ties of earth : 

His Mary, Margaret, in their early bloom. 
And HBB* who gave them life, and taught them worth. 

* . . . " We looked to her {Mrs. Shute) as truly elevated, in the scale of 
beings, fui the perfect charity of hei heart. The universal feeling of lamen- 
t.itJDo for her, accordu with the benign and simple-minded beauty of her 
character." — Extract of a letter /rom.Campbell, 
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FareweU, ye broken pillars of mj fate ! 

My life's companioD, and my two fiist-boni ; 
Yet while this silent stone I consecrate, 

To coDJugal, p&temal, love forlorn — 

Oh, may each paaser-by the leuon learn, 
Which can alone the bleeding heart tnatain, 

Where friendebip wcepa at virtue's funeral urn — 
That, to the pure in heart, To die it gain I • T. C. 



He pointed out to others, and he trod 

Himself, the path to virtue and to God : 

The Chriatian's practice and the preacher's zeal 

His life united : many who have lost 

Their friend, their paator, mourn for him ; but most 
The hearts that knew him nearest, deepest, feel. 
And yet lamented spirit ! we should ill 
The sacred precepts of thy life fulfill. 
Could we — thy mother and thy widowed wife — 

Consign thy much-loved relics to the dust 

Unsolaced by this high and holy trust — 
Tkere i» anoOer and a better life / f T. C. 

A third piece, " The Graveatone," hafltily written on a 
slip of waste paper, is too remarkable to he oyerlooked : — 



Man 1 shooldst thou fill the proudest throne. 

And have mightiest deeds enacted. 
Thither, like steel to th' magnet-stone, 

Thou goest compelled — attracted I 

* These lines are aoKraved on a moimnient erected at Moukton Combe, 
Somerset, to the memory of Mrs. Shate, of Sydenham, and her two daughters, 
who were drowned at Chepstow, on Sunday, September SO, It U remarkable, 
that they had attended the Church on that day, and heard a sermon from 
Philippians, chap. i. vene SI, " For to me to live is Christ, and to ^ it 
jrotft."— Note by T. C. 

t Inscription for the monument of the Bev, Edward D. 
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The grave-8tone~th' amulet of tioubk — 

Makea love a phantom seem — 
Calls ^ory but a bubble, 

And life itself a dream. 

The grave 't a seat^ letter. 

That secrets shall rereal 
Of a next world — worse or better — 

And the gravestone is the seal ! 

' But the teal shall not be broken . 

Nor the lelfer't secrets read, , ,.;* 

Till the last trump ahAll have spoken . . 

To the living and the dead I . . . 

The correspondence of this year opens with a hvely 
and characteristic letter to Mr. Alison : — 

"SYDEKUA.M, Januaiy 14, 1815. 

" Cold and weary with the tooth-ache, my dearest 
Alison, I return from our village chapel to inclose my 
accustomed certificate to you. " Eheu fugaces, PoHthume ! " 
If you have not yet preached a sermon on the shortness 
of time, you may instance the rapid returns of the Poet 
Campbell's certificates for his pension, to prove the fleet- 
ness of its wings. . . But, alas I my dearest Alison, had I 
been doomed to hear t/ou dissert on that subject, it would 
have been a comfort to me. But I have been doomed 
to hear a proaer — with an east wind tormenting my 
rheumatic jaw, and nipping my toes — preach for two 
hourB on the shortness of time ; while I need hardly say 
that his sermon proved anything but his text! .... 
With sincerest affection, yours ever, T. C." 

* « » » * * 

Thus far we have followed the Poet through various 
altcmationg of light and shade — here, bright with fame, 
and soothed by the consolations of friendship ; and there. 
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struggling with unmerited difficulties. We are now to 
change the scene, and observe him under the influence of 
prosperity. Of the many discouragements he had met 
with in his career, some have been noticed, but more 
omitted, in these pages ; for to have mentioned them as 
often as they occur in hia letters and memoranda, would 
have been needlessly depressing and monotonous. He 
bore them with fortitude ; but what rendered him less 
fit to cope with the many trials of life, was a dehcate 
morbid vmuibihty, which a^ravated every difficulty ; 
and, to troubles, in themselves but shght and transitory, 
imparted a sense of acute mental sufiering, that often 
induced serious bodily illness. 

The most important event in his literary life was the 
grant of a pension, which had enabled him, since 1806, not 
only to continue, but to increase, the annuity to his 
mother and sisters. In the discharge of this pious duty, 
however, he had often to pay at the rate of twenty per 
cent, for cash ; and if the merit of a good deed be weighed 
by the peraonal difficulties encountered in its performance, 
his conduct was highly meritorious. He never excused 
himself by saying that he had given hostages to the 
pubUc ; that he had heavy responsibihties and difficulties 
at home ; but cheerfully taxed himself with extra labour 
to dischai^e these voluntary obhgations. He was poor 
in the good things of the world, and could not give 
plenteously; but of the little he had, he "did his dihgence 
to give gladly of that little ;" and where he gave, " he 
expected nothing in return." So much self-denying 
generosity excited among the few friends who were privy 
to it, feelings of sympathy and admiration ; and in another 
quarter, where it was least expected, it happily awakened 
an interest which was now to operate with permanent 
advantage to the Poet and his family. Thus, even in 
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a worldly Bense, the good work received its recompetiae : 
" What he had sown he reaped fourfold ;" " and gathered 
for himself a good reward in the day of necessity." 
These fiicts will appear in the sequel ; but at the date of 
the previous letter, nothing had yet transpired to enliven 
lus prospects, or reUeve his present difficulties, unless 
perhaps, the hope, which originated with Mr. Roscoe, of 
trying a course of lectures in the provinces. 

The event aUuded to, and that which brought to Campbell 
the earnest of fiiture independence, was the death of his 
Highland cousin, MacArthur Stewart, of Ascog, vriach 
occurred on the 28th of March, in whose will he was left 
one of the special legatees. The legacy was nominally 
five hundred pounds to himself in life-rent, and to his 
children in fee ; but as it was provided in the will that 
the special legatees should share any unappropriated 
residue that the testator might leave, the original legacy 
was thus increased to nearly five thousand.* Although 
the legatee was designated in the will by his title of " the 
Author of the Pleasures of Hope," the testator did not 
even acknowledge that distinction as the ground of his 
bounty manifested in the will ; for it is mentioned by a 
member of Mr. Stewart's &mily, that the "old man, 
when giving instructions for his settlement, observed that 
little Tommy, the Poet, ought to have a legacy, because he 
had been so kind as to give his mother sixty pounds yearly 
out of his pension, "t 

* After paying legacy datj and all other expences, the anm amooiited to 
4,49S^ lOf., wUch is tiaw[1847] in pOBaeurionof the Poet's eon, bringing him 
an intoreat of 4^ per cent. For the facta here and afterwards to be meationed 
on thia aabject, I am indebted to commanicationB from Lord Cnninghame, 
and Cormack, Esq., law-agent for the Aacog eatates. 

t The legacy to the Poet is conceived in the following ternu : " To Thomas 
Campbell, of London, author of ' The Pleasures of Hope,' in life-r^nt, and to 
hia children who may lurvive him, equally amongst them and their heirs, in 
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As the relationship betweeu Mr. Stewart of Ascog and 
the Poet's fiunily has been already noticed in the intro- 
ductory portion of this work, I need not further advert to 
it. But it is believed by able lawyers, that if the Poet's 
elder brother had been aware of the law, which rendered 
aUens to the Crown of Great Britain incapable of inheriting 
entailed estates, or of holding land within the United 
Eingdom, and had made up his title as the nearest heir 
of tailzie, on (be death of MacArthur Stewart — or before 
Mr. Campbell Stewart, his successor, obtained his Act of 
naturalisation, he might have been the proprietor of the 
old &,mily estates, which were afterwards sold by the 
American heir for 78,000^. 

On receiving this announcement Campbell started for 
Scotland ; and in a letter to his eldest sister, at Harrow- 
gate, thus adverts to the new posture of his affairs : — 

Edinbukgh, April 16, 1816. 

My dear Mary, 

. . Thank God for hope being opened I If things 
turn out well, I shall endeavour to console Elizabeth and 
Isabella for their loss and ill usage ; and all my sisters, I 
trust, shall be convinced that I have their happiness at 
heart . . In the meantime, application is making to get 
the interests of the unprovided part of our iamily pleaded 
with the American heir, and rich legatee ; but affaire are 
still so intricate that I should be speaking at random, were 
I to decide on the specified extent to which I can hope to 
pledge myBelf . , Amoi^ the trustees I learn that the 
positive legacy is 500/. ; but, from the sales yet to he 

fee, Ui6 mm of five hundred poanda, to be laid out, aecared, and adniiniBtered 
by my eud trustees [The Marqaia of Bate, Lord Archibald Hamilton, Sir 
John SincltuT, Lord Alloway, l>ard Gilliee, the Rev. John Fleming of Colinton, 
and Alexander Weir of Boghsad,] for their behoof sccardingly," fee. 
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made, it may amount to 5,000/. There is to be a meeting 
on Tuesday, and I shall let you know the result. . . Ever 
aflfectionately yours, T. C. 

By his old friends in Edinburgh, whom be bad not seen 
for many years, Campbell was received with that warm 
sympathy in his better fortunes, which made his short 
visit amongst them a scene of exquisite enjoyment. On 
his arrival, says Mrs. Fletcher, " he was in great spirits at 
this turn of Fortune's wheel, and claimed the sympathy of 
all his old friends on the occasioD ; meeting him in the 
street he said — 'I feel as blythe as if the devil were 
dead ! ' " The phrase was expressive ; for the same event 
which brought him to Edinburgh had removed much of 
the evil with which he had hitherto contended. In the 
same cheerful mood he writes to a Iriend in London ; but 
the happiness of the moment is impaired by feverish 
anxiety respecting his son, whom he had left in a very 
doubtM state of health. 

" EuiNBCKOH, 21(^ April, 1816. 
..." I am whirled about, my dear F., from one 
friend to another, with such velocity, that my head haa 
Uttle time for reflection ; but my heart is employed in 
thinking, in lieu of the intellectual faculty. Somebody 
said of an eloquent writer, that he thought with his heart. 
You will perhaps find me, however, more tiresome than 
eloquent, when 1 tell you of the cordial greetings I have 
met with in the north. . . . 

I met Mrs. Fletcher — she is English — improved in all 
points by thirteen years' absence : her beauty, eloquence, 
wit, and warm-heartedness — all heightened by time, that so 
seldom improves the first of these articles. As my sisters 
live at some distance from town, her house is ray home 
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when I do not sleep at their house. Id her coterie is 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, whom I never met before, but who 
is even more than her writings bespeak, 

"I have been much with the Alisons. Mr. A. looks 
better and fresher than when I left him. His family are 
grown up. His sons, two grave and sagacious young 
men, rising in professional eminence, sit beside us, while 
the venerable priest and I exhibit the contrast of two 
giggling old fellows. His youngest daughter M., who wsb 
five years old when I left her, is grown a fine, handsome 
woman. She keeps also beside us, on a cushion at the 
fireside, coustantly reminding me of the days of old, when, 
with alternate romping and quarreUing, we used to be the 
mutual torment and delight of each other. Alison is an 
emblem of all human happiness. . . 

" Yesterday I spent with the Miss Hills. Their joy 
and heartfelt kindness ia what I feel beyond expression. 
It is. only damped by the indifferent health in which I 
find them. I dine to-morrow with Mrs. Hay ; and she 
has promised to sing me all her best Scottish songs. Lord 
Gillies, Lord AUoway, [the executors] — all my lawyer 
friends, have met me with overcoming cordiality. Pardon 
all this egotism. . . Let me add, what will be welcome news 
to you, that though my sisters are in poor health, they 
speak to me with feir, candid, even delicate moderation 
on the subject of my intentions towards them, and, with 
good sense, seem entirely disposed to leave the decision to 
myself All this is well. But in my happiness, the fear 
about my boy hangs like a dead weight upon my mind. 
Your kindness to inform me if you have seen him will 
come like a piece of intelhgence from a better world. 
Surely my anxiety is not a foreboding! Thomas — Thomas's 
image is ever before me — Write me but a line. Yours, 
ever thankfully," T. C." 
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Learing Edinburgh, he hastened to Kinniel, where he 
was anxiously expected by Mr. and Mrs. Dugald Stewart ; 
and from that delightful retreat he sends the following 
picture of domestic happiness to a friend in London : — 

" KiKHiEL. — House of Duqald SxEWiRT, 
J% S, 1816. 
" News respecting my dear boy's heeilth was 
absolutely necessary to set my heart at rest. But my 
letters, it seems, have not been received. I have spent 
three days with my beloved friends, Dugald Stewart and 
his family. His wife is most amiable — ^his daughter fiill 
of sense and spirit ; and I am as happy as it is possible to 
be, from home. My time is spent in walking about with 
these good angels, in reading my lectures to the philo- 
sopher, or in most delightful conversations. Stewart's 
residence is an old chateau of the Dukes of Hamilton, 
agreeably situate near the sea, opposite the classic Bcnledi, 
and surrounded by fine groves that resound with the 
songs of birds, the cawing of rooks, and the sweeter cooing 
of wood-pigeons. The whole scene, with the society and 
conversation of my friends, sinks deep into my heart 
You will be glad to hear that the good Dugald approves of 
— even applauds — my lectures ; and says they abound in 
good poetry as well as in sound philosophy. I am making 
the character of my worthy host a special study : he is 
very fond of anecdotes ; nothing pleases him so much as 
listening for hours together to the most minute details of 
human character. I have been telling him all I could 
recollect of the prominent characters of the day ; and 
there he sits, with his intelligent eyes fixed upon me, 
listening in mute attention. Yet, be it remembered, 
Dugald is no gossip ; but as the bee collects its honey 
from every flower, he extracts matter for reflection and 
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edification from every variety of human knowledge. His 
dear wife iB still as charming as ever. She addressee me 
by the endearing name of son. . . ." 

" I slept in a room hamited by a Lady who, two hundred 
years ago, was tossed over the battlements by her husband 
for being naughty ! But knowing me to be a most modest 
and virtuous man, she had not the assurance to come into 
the chamber, while I occupied it ; only, as usual, when the 
wind assisted her, she made the door open and, I sup- 
pose, just looked in to see where the poet of Virtue and 
Sydenham waa reposing. . . ." 

"I found this seat of the Philosopher more splendid, 
perhaps, than seemed to accord with philosophy ; but he 
is eaay and prosperous, and lives in a style that somewhat, 
though very agreeably, surprised me. Here I have spent 
four days — tranquil and delightful days I 

« * w « * 

" To-morrow I am to start for Glasgow, where, in the 
company of my brother and sisters, I am to make a 
visiting tour among our relations. Mrs. Stewart applauds 
my resolution of fixing my residence in England ; and 
the Professor advises me to educate my boy for the 
Church T. C." 

Once more in his native city, and surrounded by his 
fiunily and early friends, he writes : — 

"Glasqow, May 10. 1816. 
" Taking leave of Kinniel and the dear Stewarts, I set 
out this morning for Falkirk, and thence by the track-boat 
to Glasgow. The boat has a cabin elegantly fitted up, — a 
very fine library, in which I found my own poems, in two 
volumes, and wrote several pages to our dearest F. And 
now, behold me arrived at Glasgow, in the midst of new 
excitements. I have seen my poor brother and his two 
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children — alaa, they resemble my own hoy, Alison ! 
Thomas, my namesake, is, in particular, a he&utiful hoy, 
and most attractive. Dear little soul, he has something 
of my Thomas's features, and of Alison's eyes. Three 
families of my cousins have met on the night of my 
expected arrival, to celebrate the event ! Three grown-up 
daughters of a full cousin^ Mrs. Gray — a favourite of my 
earliest years, are, hke herself, become elegant and 
sensible women. They were half down the stair of the 
house, waiting my arrival; while their brother, who had 
visited me at Sydenham, walked out three miles to meet 
the track-boat, in which he expected me. ... A fiill 
company of our threefold cousinshipa spent the evening 
together, for the warm-welcoming of their London gueat. 
I could not but feel the ties of blood ; and you would 
have sympathised in my happiness, in being thus greeted 
by kindred whose faces I knew not ; yet whose relationship 
to my dear mother-^-and of my mother in her best looks — 
was apparent in their countenances. My favourite cousin 
— Gray's mother — I shall visit to-morrow ; she is in the 
country. T. C." 

Much of the correspondence, after this date, consists of 
his hopes, fears, and speculations as to the probable results . 
of the campaign, and the future destinies of Europe ; but 
as these were soon brought to a final issue, I reserve the 
space for extracts of more personal interest. After a 
happy and prolonged intercourse with his friends in Scot- 
land, and repeated visits to the favourite haunts of his 
youth, Campbell returned home to Sydenham. A few 
days after his arrival the fete of Europe was decided by 
the battle of Waterloo ; and of a gallant young friend, 
who had fallen on that memorable day, he speaks in 
the following letter to one of the mourners : — 
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STVENHAif, June ilti, 1816. 
I can strongly conceive how mudi you have 
suffered from this cause of agitation, which has affected ua 
alL I trust it has not injured your health. I need not 
tell you the news of Edward, as Mary has sent you every 
document. It is not easy to describe the transition from 
his mother's atate in the morning, when I left her literally 
in dumb despair, to the hope of the evening, when we heard 
of his being aUve. I \mderstand that an unfortunate 
rumour of Major Edward Hodge,* who was killed at 
Waterloo, and the men of the 7th having &)led to support 
their officera, arose from the horses having been reaUy 
scared by the flags of the Lancers ; but the honour of the 
regiment is uninjured. — This is glorious news t I have 
been put into such a fever by public and private sym- 
pathies, that I have hardly strength to write to you. 
* * * has shown even more fortitude than could have 
been expected ; and M. is a true heroine — almost the only 
sufferer I was ever not afraid to approach. 

* * * * T. C. 

Of the prodigies of British valour performed on this 
glorious field, Campbell spoke 'and wrote with enthusiastic 
admiration ; but among the tributary stanzas thus inspired, 
there is nothiDg perhaps more characteristic in style and 
spirit than the following song : — 

THE BRITISH ORENADIERa 
Upon the plains of PlanderB, 

Our fathers long ago — 
They fought like Alexandera 

Beneath brave Mailborough ! 

* See notice of this officer in the Pwiu, and at page 118, in the Com- 
tpottdente ai 1809, 

VOL. n. Q 
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And still, in fields of conquest. 

Our tbIoui briglit has shone 
With Wolfe and Abercrombie, 

And Uoore, snd Wellington ! 

Onr plumes hare wared in combats 

That ne'er shall be fo^ot ; 
Where many a mighty squadron 

Beel'd bac^ard from our ahot : 
In charges with the bayonet. 

We lead our bold compeers. 
Bat Frenchmen like to stay not 

For the Britisb Grenadiers ! 

Once boldly at Vimiera,* 

They hoped to play their parte, 
And sang, fal-lira-Ura! 

To cheer theii drooping hearts : 
Bat Englieh, Scota, and Paddy Whacks, 

We gave three noble cheers, 
And the French soon tum'd theii ba^ 

To the British Grenadiers I 

At St. Sebsstiano's 

And Badf^os's town. 
Where, raging like Toloanos, 

The shot and shells came down ; 
With oouiage, nerer wincing. 

We scaled the ramparts high. 
And waved the British enrign 

In glorious vixiory I 

And what could Bonaparte, 

With all his cuirassiers 
At Waterloo, in bsttle do 

With British Grenadiers ?— 
Then ever sweet the dmm shall beat 

That mardi nnto our ears, 
Whose martial roQ awakes the soul 

Of British Grenadiers I T. C. 

• At Vimiera the French ranks advancad rinffinff, the Kitish only cheered. 
-AbfcbyT.C. 
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After taking his lull share in the pubhc rejoicings and 
priTate sympathies which this most eventful period called 
forth, Campbell returned once more to his " Selections 
from the Poets ; " and having apphed to Mr. Mathias — the 
reputed author of " The Pursuits of Literature " — for advice 
in the prosecution of his design, he received the following 



Middle Scotland Takd, Whitehall, Juhf 8tk, 181B. 
Deak Sis, 

I am jiut returned to town from an escunioa into the countiy, 
Bnd take the earliest opportunity ia my power of acknowledging your 
oblig^ lettn of the 3Tth of June, and I hope that you will not impute 
my silence to the least appearance of neglect, bat to the impossibility of 
my writing before, for which I am mncfa conoenied. I am happy to hear 
it is yoQi intention to pnbliah some Specimena of Poetry, aodent and 
modem ; and it wiQ gire me much pleasure in seeing all la any of tbe 
beautiful poBsages by Lydgate — which Mr. Gray selected with so much 
judgment, and which I inserted in the late edition of all his works — 
admitted into the rolumes with which you will shortly favour the literary 
worid. If I should era hare the pleasure of seeing you, I could show 
you mai^ extracts from Lydgate, which would prove the injustice of those 
opinions which have been given oi the old Poet, by persons who probably 
bad read but a few parts of his works. I am glad that " Sketdiea of 
English Poetry " will appear under the care of a gentleman of your taste, 
aa titej will b« most acceptable to the world. It is a rery Ixifling com- 
mmdation to say, that I have always admired the &ncy, harmony, 
elegance, and spirit of yonr various poems, and I c&o only add — 
" Me« si quid loqnor andiendum 
Vocis accedat bona para " — 
I will not take up more of your valuable time, than to say that I should ba 
happy to bare the pleasure of seeing yoo, when' I return from another 
proposed excursion I am about to take in a week or ten days, and to assure 
you that I am. 

Tour moat faithful, humble servant, 

Thovas Jab. Mathias. 

The month of August was expected to bring over the 
American heir to take possession of the Ascog estates, and 
from him it was imagined some farther advantages would 
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accrue to the Poet and his siBterB. Should he arrive in 
London, Campbell was prepared to bid him welcome, and 
" to advocate the ca\ise of certain poor but worthy cousins 
in the Korth ; " and if he landed at Leith or the Broomie- 
law, he had friends on the outlook who were both able and 
willing to plead the same interests. His cousin, the Rer. 
Dr. Campbell, of Edinburgh, was also enlisted in the cause ; 
" but his letter," says the Foet, " which was not only civil 
but affectionate, I gave to Matilda to lay by ; and she, by 
some accidental neglect, b^an to use it for curling her 
hair." — " In this world what a host of trifling things are 
we not tasked with writing and thinking about as a refi^ 
from those which are too apt to be ever present to our 
thoughts ? I am doing nothing but looking through the 
British Museum for correct editions of eveiy Foet we print 
from. Ko one could count on all the drawbadcs ; but 
if I get on at the rate of three sheets a week, Z shall 
think mys^ clever. Talking of books, I have seen and 
been exceedingly delighted with your cousin R. M.'s Flain 
Sermons, and did not lay down the volume until I had 
finished it That on the Club of Women is a masterpiece, 
and in my opinion superior to Massillon. I bare now 
betaken myself to making a great book of scraps and patches 
for amusement, so that if you have anything, written or 
printed only on one side, to contribute, pray let me ask 
you for it". ..." This day, August 38th, has been shock- 
ingly hot ; and my garret study is like the inside of a 
strongly-seasoned pyel* I am, moreover, afflicted with 
rheumatism. ' The evils that afiOict the just, in number 
many be.' But the twilight is shading into darkness ; so 
with the last light of day, and the best wishes of my heart, 
I say adieu. T. C." 

* For the deaeription of hii houe and itndj at Sjdenbain, we Vol. II. 
p«f«8S. 
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Writing to Mr. Richardson, he refers to a genuine 
Irish-bull stoiy, intended for the use of his fiiend Miss 
Bdgeworth : — 

September ^. 

" I lately met with Snejd Edgeworth, and happened 
to tell him a story of a letter to a dead woman (I think 
your quondam hmdlady), which came from the land of 
Bulls. Sneyd wrote home the anecdote to his sister, and 
Hiss Edgeworth has sent to me to get, if possible, a copy 
of the Irish letter, in order to insert it in a new edition of 
' The Bulls ! ' — I shall be much obhged to you to write to 
me (if you cannot get hold of the original itself) as much 
of it as you recollect A copy of the real original letter 
would be invaluable. At aH events, I am anxious, and 
particularly request that you would acknowledge to me, in 
writing, the &ct of such a letter having reached the dead 
woman in Westminater. I assured Sneyd Edgeworth so 
seriously (which in truth I could do) that the story was 
genuine, that I feel bound, in respect to my own character, 
to acquit myself of the possible suspicion of telling a white 
he ! I trust, therefore, the ludicrous epistle* was too good 
to have shpt entirely from your memory. T. C." 

• It ia addressed, " Hunter No. B, Floog street, London." 

"Jime 8, 1810. 
"Madam, I have recelTed a letter from London Dated the 5th 
of Blay gpakeiug of ;oui Death and Desireing me to go to London to 
adminester to the property as the andwrighting do not agred I take to 
give yon this notice to wright to me to uudecsve, or er this I will be on 
the London Boad the wrightei deceris me to Derect to James Web at 
Mr. Daniels No. 64, Leoestoer Sqnadi pray wright by Betum of post while 
I am getting Redy for the Jumey we are all well in our Hulhs and believe 
me yonx Senceir Consin John M'Luir."— Cb^ qf the Utter given me by 
Mr. Sichard*M.—1. C. 
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As the winter approached, Campbell had a new character 
to support — that of patrooising dramatic talent ; and Uie 
object of bis friendly solicitude was every way deserving 
of encouragement. The lady was Mrs. Allsop, of whoso 
vocal powers he had already expressed his admiration. In 
concert with his Sydenham friends, by whom she was 
much respected and pitied, his efforts to awaken public 
interest in her favour were at length successful : an engage- 
ment was obtained for her at Covent Garden ; and here 
follows an interesting account of the first rehearsal : — 

Sydenhau, October 12, 1S15. 

I went yesterday to the Theatre with Mrs. Allsop, 
and we had a rehearsal, at which I wish you had been 
present — although, unless you had sat in one of the side- 
boxes, I believe it would not have been right for you to 
have gone. Mrs. W., however, being a privil^ed matron, 
went with us, and we were all behind the scenes together. 
I trod the boards, for mine own part, like a veteran actor, 
and at times felt almost inspired with the ambition of 
being a tragedy-king. As the gum and substance of Mrs. 
A.'8 appearance at the rehearsal, it strikes me that she has 
the natttre of a good actress, but is yet — as might be well 
expected — quite unacquainted with the business of the 
stage ; and, I am afraid, is not sufficiently sagacious to see 
the importance of drilling herself ao as to learn the pro- 
fession. Only conceive her not having her part by heart ! 
One half she read, and had the other so imperfectly, as 
evidently not to have learnt it with conmion application. 
Her part was Rosalind, in "As You Like It." — But let me 
calm your fears in the first place, as to the indelicacy of 
her being obfiged to disguise in man's attire. The dress 
will be a surtout and boots, which will be really as modest 
in appearance as an ordinary well-dressed woman — and 
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infinitdy more decent than a fashionably undressed one. — 
She was very neirous. — So behold me in my new great coat, 
-with the little Rotalind leaning on my arm, and advancing 
vith timid steps to her dibCt. The stick of a prompter 
supplied Charles Eemble's place, who, I beUeTe, waa abeent 
from indisposition. But Bosalind made love to him very 
sweetly — and the tones of her voice are certainly musical, 
and very like Mrs. Jordan's. Young, the actor, who is 
Jacquez, watched her attentively, and said to me, " That is 
a beautiful, melodious tune," — meaning her voice in recita- 
tion, for she did not sing ; I know not why. Yotmg said 
once or twice, " It is the best first rehearsal I ever heard. 
She reminds me of her mother, Mrs. Jordan, who gave me 
a pleasure in the drama, that no actor or actress ever 
produced." — Young was indeed very kind and very cheer- 
ing. He seems a remarkably gentlemanlike and good 
being. You would have been grateful to him, I am sure, 
for the kind way in which he cheered Mrs. AIlsop ; and, 
what is of still more consequence, for the handsome offer, 
which he very diffidently volunteered, of giving her some 
use&l directions about the business of the stage. As he 
Uves with his mother, and his character is very good, I 
hope she will profit by his acquaintance. The style of hia 
remarks, and the quotation of Mrs. Jordan's manner of 
playing particular passages, were in a style that struck me 
forcibly with a conviction of his taste. I consider his 
acquaintance, and — if it can be got — his theatrical tuition 
of our friend, as inestimable advantages. Her acting, he 
told me, was a pretty sketch, but was deficient in strength 
of colouring and expression. These I know she can reach ; 
but the little witless soul, I am afraid, is not aware of the 
labour of study and preparation that is necessary to set off 
natural powers to advantage^ — and, above all, necessary to 
her, on account of her unbeautifiil, though not uninteresting 
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appearaacer She wanted her part evidently — not from 
fear half so much as from want of study. Though feaifrd, 
she has not the stiff, emharraseed air of a raw practitioner. 
In short, she will certainly do, if she takes the trouble to 
learn how it may be done. One specimen of her mother's 
acting which Mr. Young gave, was a sad contrast to the 
want of eipression in hers — it was in the ' adieu * which she 
bids to Orlando. Mrs. Jordan, he said, kissed and waved 
her hand, and then at Orlando's departure said : " O coz, 
coz I how many fifty fathom deep I am in love !" with a 
aweetneSB of agony which I cannot pretend to imitate to 
you on paper. The acting-manager, Fawcet, was very 
much like a drill-serjeant, and spoke so downright about 
Eoaalind's defects, and what she must do, that Mrs. W. 
immediately suggested the wise idea of his being in a con- 
spiracy against her ! I told her tiiat Fawcet's truths were 
plain, and must be digested. The stage presented a 
woefiil set of figures in rehearsal by daylight There was 
a man who played the love-sick shepherd enough to niake 
one sick of love. * * * » 

I know not what to tell you that has happened to 
myself, in return for your interesting account of your 
travels, and the scenery you have seen ; for I am like a 
clock that is standing still — ^like a dial in the shade — like 
Sir Eustace Grey, to whom time was one eternal now — 
Uke Lord Byron, to whom all things are nothing * — or like 
a smoke-jack, when there is no fire and no roast. I under- 
stand your descriptions of scenery rather better than I 
ever understood any portraiture of that kind — ^but, as you 
observe it is not in words to do anything like justice to 
the prospects of Nature. And now I look back with self- 
reproach at the remembrance of many sketches of this 
kind, which I have often sent to you and others. I 

• See " The Dremi."— (Fori*, page tTi. 

DiclzedbyGoOgle 
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thought, " poor goose," I waa Bhowing it off like- a ctunera 
obscura — at the time ; and the picture ejdsted only in the 
camera obscura of my own skull ! NeTerthelees, trardliDg 
is very delightful to the traveller — and the effect of scenery 
upon our minds is felt, and commimicated to others, though 
not in direct pictures of what we see. The pleasure which 
it inspires is like the ezprrasioii of a tune without its 
words. T. C. 

With amumng gravity he now turns from acta of private 
friendship to speculations on a grand scale ; and, in a 
letter to the same lady, divulges a new scheme for paying 
off the National Debt. 

SiDENHAH, ffaff-peut Twelve o'C3oet, Nov. 3, 1816. 

Your account of the two great productions of 
nature — the Nuns and tie Breakwater — amused me not a 
little. I piously wish that the heads of all the rogues and 
zealots who ever conspired against the rights of woman, 
and the interests of humanity, in promoting nunneries^ 
could have been gathered together and thrown into one 
mass to m^e a breakwater ! I feel deeply for the amiable 
people, whose resignation in afiBiction forms so much more 
an agreeable feature in Christianity, than the superstitious 
austerities of CathoUcism. 

I have been confined these five days by an influenza, 
which "I and the Princesses Koyal, and some other 
persons of distinction, have all bad severely!" In that 
time my eyes were so dimmed by the cold, that I could 
not see to read ; so I was bard driven, as you may 
imagine, for means to amuse myself Thomas's Latin 
lessons beguiled some part of the day. I then set him to 
read English to me ; but I saw that he, like most of his 
age, did not think reading aloud a natural amusement ; 
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and, remembering how often I had been myself misused 
by being obliged to read aloud for the amusement of 
others, I let him off in compassion, and set myself to 
building castles for devising means of paying the National 
Debt. One of my resources was to make salt-water 
recesses in the Highlands, by shutting up the mouths of 
the Sea Lochs, so as to lock them in, as by the locks of 
canals.— You may laugh ; but this mode of shutting out 
and in t^e sea is practicable — ^to admit the shoals of 
herrings, and when the hochB are hill to fish them at 
leisure. If Loch Fyne were thus locked up, it would 
contain, in the space of one hundred miles, counting it 
ten broad and ten long, three hundred and six thousand 
miUioDS of herrings. I have sailed over it for miles, 
when it was all hke one fish to tiie depth of many 
fathoms;* and certainly contained a herring at least — 
if not half-a-dozen — to the cubic foot. I have allowed 
the average depth to be a hundred yards for a space of 
ten miles by ten. Now, three htmdred and six thousand 
millions of herrings would make fifteen millions of barrels, 
which, at a pound a-piece, would be fifteen milhons a 
year. The expence of curing, barrelling, and i^ency 
might amount to five miUions. That of making break- 
waters and barriers to inclose the mouth of the Loch, 
would be one hundred millions, of which the interest 
would be five miUions per year, and the profits five 
millions clear for defraying the National Debt 1 

Lady Charlotte Bury is expected immediately at Syden- 
ham. Her return will, no doubt, make a change for the 
better in our society ; but yet it makes me very sorry to 

* See acconut of bis residence st Dovmie, Loch Fyne, vol. 1, page 180-S. 
The re&der will remark that, in fishing on so grand a scale, every heniiig is to 
bs hooked or netted ; the ealcnUtoi never imagines that a few of the shoal, 
at least, might posMbly escape. — The calcnktion in Uie MS. is indistinct. 
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see her change ihs genial air of the south at this bleak 
period, and plunge into the temperature of the world's end. 
My cousin the heir, now Campbell-Stewart,* of Milton, 
has arrived from America, and been at Edinburgh. My 
cousin the clergyman writes to me, that he is very inte- 
resting and conciliating in appearance. . . The good priest 
waited upon him, and mentioned my sisters to him ; he 
gave an apology for not being able to add to the income 
I allow them, which was minute and detailed, and very 
tatisfactory. . . . He is ill and consumptiTe, and going to 
Italy for his recovery, if not for his grave. He has only a 
daughter, and a brother who has only a daughter. He 
wrote me a veiy long and kind letter, and has allowed my 
married brother the ho\we of Ascog, a veiy fine one in 
Bute, for his residence. T. C. 

Resuming his efforts in behalf of Mrs. Allsop, whose 
first appearance on the London boards had now strength- 
ened her claims to public &vour, he writes to conciliate the 
patronage of Lord Holland. 



* This Frederick Campball-SUvsit was grandBoo of the Poet's Uncle, and 
brotber of tlie Attamey-Qeuenl for VirginU, mentioned in the introdnctoiy 
chapter. His lute amval in Scotland is thiu accounted for: "All the 
descendante of oar ancle, that I have known, have a mortal avemon to 
travelling bj water. Archibald, his eldest son, declared to me that he woold 
rather forfeit hi« right to the estates than cross the Atlantic ; and I have 
reason to believe that his children inherit some of their parents' constitutional 
fydrephobia. . . I presame it ia indispensable that Frederick, the heir, in 
order to be qnalified for the snccesuon, should go to Britain and take the oath 
of allegiance ; and rather than do this, I think it extremelj probable that a 
proposal will be made, apon conditions snfficieDtlj' libeisl, to m^r the sac- 
cesnon to pass to onr familj' — provided an arrangement to this effect is 
practicable."— £«((«r fivm M« Poet's eld«it Btvlhvr, dated Bkhnond, Fir- 
gutia, U.S. 
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Sydsnbam, November \%th, 1815. 

Ht Lobd, 

I had the pleasure of observing jour lordship 
among ihe encouragers of Mrs. AUsop at her d^&t m 
Covent Garden. I am interested very much in her succees. 
Urs. Campbell and myself have long known her as a neigh- 
bour, and most respectable priTOte character, in Sydenham ; 
and I was the first to exhort her to try the stage. Harris 
has offered her terms at Covent Garden, but, in ihe opinion 
of all her fiiends, quite inadequate to the expectations she 
had a right to form from the public reception. Will your 
lordship excuse me for asking your opinion, how far you 
think the proprietors of Drury Lane are likely to be inter- 
ested in her favour? and if the matter of her being 
engaged should rest with the proprietoiB, how &r I might 
rely on your lordship's good opinion of my friend coindd- 
ing with my own ? I should be extremely obliged to your 
lordship for the shghtest conmiunication on this subject, 
addressed to me at the post-office, Oxford, where I shall be 
next week. I have the honour to be, &c., 

T. Campbell. 

To this letter he received a very prompt and obliging 
answer. Lord Holland thoi^ht Mrs. Allsop was a great 
acquisition to the stage ; but he had no interest in the 
management of Druiy Lan^ — where the line of characters 
which would best suit Mrs. A. were filled by Miss Kelly, — 
and thought the managers there would be less anxious to 
engage her, than her merits might lead her friends to 
expect 

Campbell then wrote to Lord Byron as follows : — 
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Stvenhah, Novmher %itk, 1816. 
A boon — a boon — my dear Lord Byron ; will you 
grant me tbe greatest of all kindnesses, by your well-known 
regard for unprotected talent 1 Mrs. Allsop, the dau^tOT 
of Mrs. Jordan, who lived long in Sydenham, well known 
to Mrs. Campbell and myself as a most respectable and 
amiable diaracter, has tried the stage chiefly by the advice 
of her Sydenham friends. She was unfortunately pre- 
vented applying to Drury Lane, or waa rather rejected on 
applying, by the discouragement of Mr. Arnold, the then 
manager. Unfortunately, though it waa a fine deb6t, she 
came out at Covent Garden, where, in spite of the crowded 

houses, she has been treated with rigour. 

On this subject the papers have teemed with hes. I can 
assure your lordship that she has been refused a fair 
n^otiation. 

Whatever your lordship may have heard of her theatrical 
talents, I can only assure you that my own humble opinion 
of them is such, that if I felt the impulse and abilities to 
write a good play, and partdcularly if it contained one char 
racter of a gay cast, I should think Mrs. Allsop's acting 
the most fevourable drcumstance that could befiti the 
piece. I feel the deepest confidence, as &r as my own 
opinion can give me confidence, that the pubUc has not 
seen a fiftieth part of the signs of her theatrical genius. 
By the way, it may not be uninteresting to your lordship 
to know that her countenance very much reminds one of 
our Mend, the inimitable Anacreon Moore. Comedy will 
certainly be her forte, of a finer kind, however, than ha* 
mother's ; and of her singing the public has yet heard 
nothing, cmnpared to the power and expression of her 
voice, where she is not under the influence of fear, I do 
not, my lord, ask or expect you to beheve all this, either 
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on my word, or on what may be said OTen by those who 
have been pleased with her debiU, but I conjure and 
implore your lordship to take such an interest in getting 
her on Uie boards of Dmry, as may enable your lordship 
to judge of her in person. I give you my word, I am 
zealous for her not half so much becaiise she is Mrs. Camp- 
bell's friend and my own, as because I feel an irresistible 
conTiction ihat her naive and Jordan-genius, and the charm 
of her singing, which Sir Thomas Lawrence pronounced 
the most exquisite he ever heard (and ^r Thomas Campbell 
^-if your friend the R^ent should OTer knight him — will 
depose to the same truth), will one day, if she is not cast 
away like a neglected pearl, be the delight of the pubha 
I should be ashamed to ask Ixird Byron to take an interest 
in anything that vraa not sterling, or to countenance any 
one that had not a claim to encouragement But great as 
my opinion is of your lordship's talents, and public import- 
ance, such is my idea of this daughter of Mrs. Jordan's, 
that I really consider myself as recommending a protSp^e 
worthy of your splendid reputation and noUe heart For- 
give me if I am tediously importunate. I should hare 
done myself the honour of waiting on you and Lady Byron, 
if I had not been confined by a long and obstinate ccdd. 
With best respects to her ladyship, 

I remain, my dear lord, your obliged and sincere 

ThOB. CAitPBELL. 

So much zealous and warm-hearted adrocai^ was not 
thrown away; it secured the co-operation of tiiose to 
whom his letters were addreesed. The result to Mrs. 
AUsop was a profitable aogagoaent ; and to Campbell the 
pleasing recollection of having served the cause of real but 
unobtrusive merit 

The immediate effect of his own improved circumstances 
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was an expanding benevolence towards every human being 
in difficulty or distresB. Active bimself in charity and.good 
iroTka, he had a few cordial friends on whose cheerful co- 
operation he could always dep^id ; and, on behalf of a 
miserable outcast, who was now suffiaring the penalty of 
his offences, Campbell makes the following app^ : — 



TO MBS. FLETCHER, EDINBURGH. 

16, DuKB Stbket, AOELFHI, Stc. 24, 181B. 

I have been casting about in my mind to whom 
I should apply for executing a small commission of huma- 
nity, and am almost ashamed of my hesitation, my dear 
Krs. Fletcher, when I think upon your name. This com- 
mission relates to an outcast of pity — a poor man who 
wrote to me, some years ago, from the hulks at Wodwich, 
and who has lately sent me the inclosed communication 
from Botany Bay. His letters, I remember, stmck me 
with a m^ancholy and almost horrible interest; for 
tlkough he certainly had merited punishment, he seemed 
to writhe under it with sach anguish, and his letters had 
such a piercdng tone of despair, that I could not forbear 
applying to the Secretary of State's t^ce, though I did 
not succeed, to get his punishment conmiuted frtnn trans- 
portation for life to a limited teno. By the way, he does 
me injustice when he says in the inclosed iha.i I did not 
answer his last letter ; for I well remember having sent 
him a long and exbortatory answer. I heard with great 
joy of late from an officer of Uie Botany corps, who had 
known him, that he was a sober and decent character. 
The officer added that ho had known him well. How, 
although this Stewart was known in Edinburgh, I fear 
under too marn^ disadvantages, and the Edinburgh people, 
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with whom I have spoken of him, Bpeak harshly of him — 
yet it appears from this letter, and from authority which 
I trust BtiU more, that he is an amended man. His letter, 
I thiok, is well written ; his journal I mean to encourage 
him to send — it will be valuable if he complies with what 
I have conjured him to do, viz., to give the bare and rigid 
foots, and to allow not a particle of fiction or imagination 
to mix with his narrative. But, what is of more import- 
ance than his narrative — ^he is to all appearance, us I 
said, an amended man. Surely, when amendment h 
be^;un, the object of punishment is attained, and punishment 
E^oiild cease ; and what a scoui^e of existence will be the 
terrible and dead letter of the law, if we let it fell un- 
mitigated by attention to circumatauceB that commend its 
victims to consideration and compassion 1 Poor man I he 
writes to me in February last, and his letter reached me 
only a few days ago. A fellow-being at the other side of 
tiie globe calls for our compassion, and his cry takes nine 
months to reach us I 

My object in troubling you is to get an exact r^rart of 
his sentence, and to answer the question — which it does 
no discredit to the convict to have put — ^if his aged feiher 
be alive 1 Perhaps, if you hare any old newspapers lying 
about, — ^it is a diarity worth suggesting to your humane 
mind, to assist in forming the packet which he seems to 
expect frvm me, and in which I feel somewhat more 
difficulty, with regard to newspapers, than I imagined. 
However, I ought not to trouble you about this. I b^ 
you to remember that it is only conditionally thrown 
out, provided you happen to have such lumber in your 
house. 

Before now I ought to have been in Edinburgh, renew- 
ing my intercourse among my old and dear friends, whidi 
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was lately to me like a renovation of my existence. I 
lament sometimes, when I am in bad spirits, the too much 
appearance vhich this broken promise may have of levity, 
or inconsistency ; but be assured that never was prospect 
more defined and certain, than mine was of having my 
time at my own disposal this winter for Bdinburgh ; and 
never was an intention more cruelly fiustrated. It would 
be tedious, and would oblige me to crowd too many cir- 
cumstances together, if I were to tell you all the outs and 
fti3 of the disappointment The main cause was shortly 
this : — The pubhcation of my intended "Specimens "required 
an aid, which I had long been promised, viz., the loan of a 
collection of books fi^m the only man who could lend them 
— Richard Heber, and he disappointed me. I believe now, 
at the expiration of three years, and after a hundred 
delays, he will at last, thus lat^ give me tbe volumes ; but 
he has kept me in suspense (had I not learnt a httle 
philosophy, it would have been despairing vexation) 
respecting my pubhcation, which could not come out with- 
out his aid. . . No one is admitted to his library ; but he 
will at last, I beheve, send me the books, and let my work 
appear. 

Mr. Heber, you probably know, is the fiercest and 
strongest of all the bibliomaniacs ; and has more than 
twenty thousand works which are ^mow* for being scarcely 
knoum. Strange to say, though he has been to me " more 
treacherous than Ney to Louis XVIII.," he is really a good- 
hearted fellow; and is — excepting practical penitence — 
quite as much hurt, surprised, and indignant at his own 
conduct, as I am myself. 

But to pass to a pleasanter subject — from convicts and 
traitors — I trust that this will find all your domestic circle 
happy and well, and Mr. Fletcher's health much better 
than when I was under yom' roof. May I beg my kindest^ 
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sincere compliments and remembrance to your son and 
daughters ; and to our common friend Dr. Brown t 
Writing under the awful precincts of 2^ frank, I fear I have 
scribbled too closely for legibihty ; but, as liie sailors say — 
you will excuse bad writing. God bleas you and yours. 
Beheve me, with best r^ards to Mr. Fletcher, your respect- 
ful and affectionate T. Campbell. 



As the reader may feel desirous to know something 
fiuther of a man whose case had excited so much interest 
and sympathy in the mind of Campbell, I annex the fol- 
lowing note.* 

The only stanzas of this year's production are those "To 



* In the end of 1608, a joang moo, named Andrew Stavut, who had 
figured far hdihb years before as a poetical contribator to " The ficota 
Magazine," and inserted there, among other things, a set of Stanzas in honour 
of " The Laat Minstrel," was tried and capitally conyicted on a charge of 
burglarj. He addressed, some weeks sfter his sentence had been pronounced, 
two letters to Sir Walter Bcott, who took so feeling an interest in his nnhappj 
case, that an appeal waa mads to the Royal Mercy, and sentence of death eom- 
mated to that of transportation for life. His letteia addressed to Campbell, 
while suffering the penalty of his offence, have not been found ; bnt, from 
the active exertions made for a remission of his punishment, as will be seen 
hereafter, he was liberated. 

From his letters to Sir Walter Scott, written while under sentence of death, 
I borrow the following passage : — " My age ia only twenty-tJiree, and to aU 
appearance will be cut off in my prime, I was tried for breaking into the 
workshop of Peter More, calico glazer, Edinburgh, and received the dreadfnl 
sentence to be executed on the S2nd of February next. We have no Mends 
to apply for Hoyal Mercy. If I bad any friend to mention my case to my 
Lord Justice Clerk, perhaps 1 might get my sentence mitigated. Yon will see 
my poems are of the hamourouH cast. Alas I it is now the contraiy. 1 have 
to mention, as a dying man, that it was not the greed of money that made me 
commit the crime, hut the extreme pressure of poverty aod vrant." 

" Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, by Andrew Stewart ; printed for 
the benefit of the Author's Father, and sold by Manners and Miller, and 
A. Constable and Co.," appeared soon after the convict's departure for Botany 
Bay. See Life tf Sir fValler Sam, Vol. IL, pp. 339— £41. 
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the Memory of Bums;" with the followmg "Troubadour- 
Song," written for the Eighteenth of June ; — 

THE BATTLE-MOBN. 

" I have buckled the sword to my nde, 
I have woke at the sound of the dram ; 
For the bannen of France are descried. 
And the day of the battle is come I 
Thick as dew-drops bespangling the grass. 
Shine our arms o'er the field of renown ; 
And the sun looks on thousands, alas ! 
That will never behold him go down. 

" Oh, my taint I Oh, my miatrees 1 this mom 
On thy name how I rest like a charm 1 
Erery dastard sensation to scorn 
Is the moment of death and alarm I 
For what are those foemen to fear. 
Or the death-^hot descending to crush, 
Idke the thought that the ilieek of my dear, 
For a stain on my honour should bln^ ? 

" Fallen chieb, when the battle is o'er, 
Shall to glory their ashes intrust, 
WhOe the heart that bves thee to its core, 
Uay be nameleaaly laid in the dost I 
Tet, content to the combat I go. 
Let my loye in thy memory rest; 
Nor my name shall be lost — for I know 
Tbat it Urea in the shrine of thy breast I "— T. C. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LECTUBES AND SPECIUENS. 

Afteb much anxious labour, and some unavoidable delays, 
it was at length decided l^t the " Specimens " should be 
brought out in April ; and to that event Campbell looked 
forward as the day of his " emancipation I " This, how- 
ever, was retarded by unforeseen occurrences ; but, having 
completed the Essay, the most arduous portion of the 
work, he found leisure to deliberate and to write upon 
other subjects, to whidi his attention had been strongly 
directed. At the new year he was honoured with a. visit 
from Mrs. Siddons, to whom he had the pleasure of pre- 
senting an American friend. The visit was accepted as a 
happy omen, and his correspoadence is thus pleasantly 
resumed. 

"Stdbnhah, Jmuary 14, 1816. 

"Your old friend, the pensioner, my dearest 
Alison, comes again his quarterly round to you. As the 
compliments of the season are passing thick, and the 
tradesmen exceedingly poUte in swarming about me with 
their good wishes, I shall be obliged to you to present 
also, in due season, my compUments and best vrishea to the 
Bichequer of Scotland I More pleasing visitants than 
tradesmen, however, have done me the honour of calling 
upon me — independently of a most interesting day which 
Mrs. Siddons came down and spent with us — a day in 
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Trhich we looked often, and with much conTersatioD, at 
your likeness * by Heming in my parlour. . . And now I 
cannot help boaating, also, of my hospitality to a rohin, 
who slept last night in a geranium close to my writing- 
table. He passed the night in my study, and in the 
morning I found him perched over my folios, on which he 
had bestowed some reUcs of his presence, aa if in contempt 
of human learning. This morning he pecked the butter 
instead of the bread. Another bird, I suppose his mate, 
came to the window, fluttered and chimipped ; we opened 
it, and my guest flew off and joined his partner. . . T. C." 

In the following letter to his sister may be traced Uie 
first indications of a malady, which, although it excited 
no serious apprehensions at the time — nor until some years 
afterwards — was nevertheless slowly gaining ground, till at 
last it clouded every cheering prospect, as regarded his 
only surviving child. But of this hereafter. 

SiDENHAU, Jatwary 16, 1816. 

Since I heard from you last, my dear Mary, the 
only change that has taken place in our affairs is, that 
Thomas has been sent to school and has come back. 
I found a very good school, and I behave, seriously, that 
his health would have continued very well upon the whole ; 
but as no institutions are perfect, we heard a great many 
complaints from the boy, of such hardships aa boys are 
generally obhged to suffer. He pined so much, and his 
mother at every visit to him was so very wretched, and 
found such dreadful faults with the school, that I would 
not again undergo the worry of such a scene for any con- 
sideration in this world. His mother's fears about his 

* The ntedaiHon, alKftd; noticed in this volnme. 
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health laid iuvoluntarilj hold of me, though I argued 
against them. She boded his death so otten, that the . 
anticipation beciane infectious. — I have been, therefore, "■" 
obhged to set my &ce once more to the duty of teaching 
him. This is no sinecure ; and though I do not rest yet *' 
very well, I force myaelf up at -six every morning, and set 
about his Greek and Latin by seven.* I give him three 
good hours every day at Greek, Latin, and writing English, 
and have other masters come through the day. My own 
time is occupied also quite sufficiently. My printing goes 
on ; and if the printer does his duty, I shall be out in 
April. I saw the Traverses f lately, who inquired very 
kindly after you. They are among the few acquaintances 
whom I shidl study to retain, for I beheve them to be 
well-principled and good-hearted people. Your Sydenham 
friends are very well, and often desire to be remembered 
to you. * * * haa at last been successlul in getting her 
protigSe, Mrs. Allsop, on the stage, who gets twelve guineas 
a week. She has made a most noble exertion in getting 
her out of all her difficulties, and once more before the 
public. .... T. C. 

Of a short but delightftd visit to Hampstead, where 
some of his earhest and dearest friends were now residing, 
a very interesting record is preserved in tiie following 
letter. The Misses Hill, as the reader has seen, were part 
of the Edinburgh " flower-knot," so often mentioned in 



* \n auoUiBr letter, bii opinion of Ihe aystem is thiu strongly ezpresied : — 
" I am employed some honni a day hammering Greek and lAtin into my boy's 
head. / know it it dU uoumhw; bnt 1 cannot act np to my theoty, which 
vonid be, holdfy to leat* Onwh and Latin, and isttniet kim in oAar fhinfft. 
Except fignrea, however, he learas nothing else." April 6. 

t Old and steady biends, as well as relations of the Poet, whom Mr. T., 
tha head of the City finn, survived but a few wedu. 
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tiie Poet's early letters, and nearly related, by marriage, to 
Hr. Richardson, who had a prirate residence near the 
Heath. The intellectual resources, thus brought within 
a small compass, were neither few nor inferior; and when 
at is remembered that this circle was oftM brightened by 
the conversation of Mrs. Joanna Baillie and her sister, the 
charm is complete. The tetter, though rather long, pos- 
sesses a romance-like interest in its traits, that seem to 
recal the stirring times of the Covenanters, with those of 
a later and darker period — the reign of Terror I 

Sti>£hhau, Marok 4, 1816. 

I was on Friday and Saturday at Hampstead, 
with my good friends the Hills, and found them better 
than usual in their health, and in high spirits, on one 
account — ^namely, at the prospect of seeing a favourite 
brother, who has been many years in India, and now 
proposes to come home and hre with them. He writes to 
them to desire that they will consider how precious they 
are to him — that he has no happiness to look to, in coming 
home, but only the pleasure of spending the rest of bis 
life in their society ; and says, if l^eir health require it, 
they must go to the South of Europe, for some months, and 
recruit themselves. For this purpose he sent home money 
this winter to defray their journey to Italy, where he had 
imagined they would go. They have not however gone, 
nor mean to go. This good brother, also, sent home a sum 
of money to an old uncle, a most eccentric character, 
who is too independent to accept of assistance from any 
one, and who, anticipating the Indian brother's intention, 
gave Ihe money to the Miss Hills. They, again, divided it 
into presents for their Uttle nieces and family, independent 
of the six orphans, whom these good women maintain from 
their own little income of some five or six hundred a year. 
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These are fine traits of human nature. I found m|| 
excellent friends, as usual, teaching their family of niece% ; 
-with whom they rise every morning at seren, andcontiifr^. 
all day their schoolmistresses. Their joy to see 9b vaa- 
as kind aa eve^. I Spent a most delightful day and a 
half with them, as I fouo^' thetf iififecttonate hearta ' 
depressed by only one anxiet/ * It was on h«png received * 
a letter from a venerable clergyman of France, Rabaut — 
the brother of the Historian of France. Babafl de St. 
Etienne, who is seventy years of age, is driv^ into exile, 
and deprived of bis Uving, by the unhappy bigotoy that 
reigns at present against the Protestants in France. Wkm 
the Miss Hills were abroad, at the short peace of Amien%i-! 
they met, in the South of France, thu clergyman Rabaut, 
who seems, by his letters, to have formed a heart-felt friend- 
ship for them ; a proof of it was his writing with hia vife^ a 
letter to them on receiving his order of baniahoienfi, thou^t;^ , 
he had only two days allowed to arrange his afiaiis tar 
departure. He tells shortly, and with a saiatTlika *i^TrT'Ti'>«tt "■ 
the story of his calamity. In the Convention, he was one 
of the friends of Louis XVI., who held secret interviews 
with Louis's Counsellor, respecting the line of conduct to 
be pursued by them, that might have the best chance of 
saving the monarch. Louis knew the fury of the mountain 
fitction, and wished, as the best chance of safety, to fly 
from their atrocity, by an appeal to the people. By an 
understanding with his Counsellor Deseze, it was therefore 
agreed that Rabaut and the other moderator should vote for 
the appeal to the people. The Robespierrians, with their 
iisual inconsistency, first declared that the votes for this 
appeal were really votes for his being guilty, which was false, 
and then sent those who had so voted to the guillotine, for 
having tried to save Louis, which was true. Rabaut and 
his brother, Rabaut de St. Etienne, the elegant historian. 
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yi^e long proscribed and pursued by the blood-hounds. A 
' if^y in Paris, Trith intrepid humanity, conveyed intelligence 
iMt Item, ^j>at if they would come to her house, she had 
■ moult concealment made for plate, which should be 
their asylum ; and assured them tliat it 'f«8 known only 
to one man, tkb wjyku^ vrhf had made it They came 
and bred loQg^ in that cloKll and in an adjoioing room 
which was kept secret for them. There Rabaut de St Etienne 
coiapose|^.some of his finest writings. One day the poor 
workmaa wai taken up, and threatened with death to 
himself and his whole family, if he did not reveal any 
c(Hi«Balment that he had ever made for the purpose of 
aicreting plate. The poor man was terrified into acknow- 
ledgment ^f the only itfie he knew, namely, at the house of 
this lady. He came to her with the domiciliary visitants 
of froiernment, and svid, " Z know that you would rather 
. . gtVe up tS your plate than suffer me and mine to be put 
. ts dottCh:"' He thought that she had only plate secreted. 
"}jfh&t bart iQiptl.donel" said the lady. " The two kabauts 
are hid there ! " — The man looked round ; there was no time 
to warn the victims. The officers of poUce were behind 
him. The poor workman fell down in a iaint, and was 
long before he could be recovered. Rabaut de St Etienne 
was taken out ^nd. immediately executed* for having tried 
to save the Tyrant Louis. His brother was shut up in a 
high room of a prison, that had a view of only a small 
portion of the Seine. His poor wife, who now writes to 
my friends, used to tell them, that during her husband's 
confinement expecting every day his eiecution, she had no 
communication with him, but by going at a particular 
hour of the day to the river, and there showing him, at a 

* And what adds to the tragical interest of the itor; is, that his wife, 
resolved not to oDtlive her hnsband, perished, like another Portia, by her own 
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great distance, herself and their in&nt child, &om a boat 
which she hired to stop in view of the prison. The day 
before Kabaut was to have been guillotined, the death 
of Robespierre and his fellow miscreants opened t^e prison 
doors to him. 

At the restoration of tho Bourbons, Rabant preached 
a loyal and eloquent sennon on the occasion. He 
has since been well affected to them ; but this bigot, 
the Due d'AngoulSme, has inflamed the passions of all 
Catholic France ; and it is hterally true that Uie Protestants 
are persecuted with impunity. This infamous and impolitic 
principle — if it deserves the name of principle — this raking 
up the whole memory of the Revolution — has included the 
venerable Rabaul^ at seventy years of age, among the 
exiled — for what? For a vote which was expressly 
punished by the Jacobins as the crime of Religion — a rote 
which, it is on historical record, the unfortunate Louis 
considered himself as the best for his cause, which his 
friends on the Convention could ^ve. I really was dis- 
pleased at one time with my friends the Whigs for 
premature suspicion of the Bom-bons, and for judging of 
them severely, without allowance for the trying circum- 
stances in which they were placed. But I lament to find, 
from such proo& as this, and the b^mendous £u:t8 adduced 
by Sir Samuel Eomilly, that whatever Louis XVIII. 
may be, the rest are bigots and fools. Rabaut's &ther 
and grand&ther had been Protestant clei^men ; and this 
old gentleman used to show the Miss Hills a spot near 
lus house, inclosed by precipices, and having only access 
by a difficult pathway, where his grandfather's congregation 
used to meet, when it was a crime for them to be found 
assembled in their heretical worship. Sentinels were 
placed to watch the approach of gens d'annes; the women 
had horses saddled to escape at a moment's warning ; the 
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pulpit waa a high niche among the crags. There they 
used to assemble in tempestuous nights, when the men of 
blood were couched within their dens. The Miss Hills 
told thes^ anecdotes to poor James Grafaame, and it waa 
from them that he made up his description on the Sabbath 
of the Scottish Preachings, in times of persecution. Pray 
look at the passage : — 

" Then dauntleBsly, 
The scatteied few would meet in some deep del]. 
By rocks o'ercanopied, to hear the voice — 
Their faithful pastor's voice : he, by the gleam 
Of aheeted lightning, oped the aaered book. 
And words of comfort spoke," fee.* [p_ (J^ 

Of the cordial friendship which subsisted between Sir 
Walter Scott and Campbell, seyeral instances have been 
already noticed, and many more might be added ; but 
nothing could place the fact in a more amiable hght than 
ihe following letter, in which Scott divulges a plan for 
improving the means, and recovering the personal society, 
of his friend. 

Abbotsfoxd, neab Melbosx, jipril li, 1616. 

My dbae Tom, 

You will argue, from seeing my unhallowed 
hand, that I have something to say in the way of business ; 
for I think both you and I have something else to do than 
to plague ourselves (I always mean the writer — ^for the 

* Campbell was fond of repeating these lines in after life : and in a work, 
edited by him in 1837, qaotes them at full length, as applying to the Walden- 
■ion paatoTi in times of peisecation. These conversationa with the pastor, 
RiB&nt, were not leported to the Author of " The Sabbath," it is believed, 
nutil afier the poem waa published ; but in the history of Covenanting times, 
as every reader is aware, such incideuts were is frequent in Scotland, as 
among the Protestants of Dauphinfe. 
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receiver will, I trust, be no ways discontented in either 
case) with writing letters on mere Uterature. But I have 
heard, and with great glee, that it is likely that you may 
be in Edinburgh next winter, and with a riew of lecturing, 
which cannot &al to answer well. But this has put a 
further plan in my head, which I mentioned to no one tmttl 
I should see whether it will meet your own wishes and 
ideas ; and it is a very selfish plan on my part, since it 
would lead to settling you in Edinburgh for life. My idea 
is this. There are two classes in our University, either of 
which, filled by you, would be at least 400/. or 500/., 
yearly ; but which, possessed by the present incumbents, 
are wretdied sinecures, in which there are no lectures — 
or if any lectures, no students — I mean the classes of 
Rhetoric and History. The gentleman who teaches the 
first is a minister of Edinburgh, and might be ashamed to 
accept of a coadjutor. But I think that the History class, 
being held by a gentleman who has retired for some years 
into the north country, and does not even pretend to 
lecture, {a mere stipend, often of a petty salary of 100/., 
being annexed to the office,) he would, for shame's sake, be 
glad to accept a colleague. And, were I certain you would 
be wilhng to hold a situation, so respectable in itself, and 
which your talents and deserved reputation would render 
a source of very great emolument, I think I could put the 
matter in such a light to the patrons of the University, as 
would induce them to call on the present incumbent, either 
to accept you as his colleague, or come to discharge hia 
duty in person, which he would not do for the salary. 
The alternative would be, that he should accept the salary 
which he draws at present (in which respect he would be 
neither better nor worse), relinquishing to you all the 
advantage of the class besides, which I assure you would 
be a very handsome thing. I have mentioned this to no 
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one, and I request you will not mention it to any one (I 
mean in Scotland), until your own mind is made up about 
it My reason is, first, that there would be some delicacy 
in setting the matter in motion ; and besides that, the said 
incumbent is a gentleman whom I wish well to in many 
respects ; and, though I censure, I do not derogate from 
my regard, in desiring the class he holds in my Alma Mater 
should be filled by such a colleague as you. Yet the 
story, in passing through two mouths, mi^t be represented 
as a plan on my part, to oust an old fiiend, of whom I may 
certainly say, like the dog in the child's tale, "The kid 
never did me nae ilL" If this should answer your views, 
write instantly, that is, in the course of a week or two. 
If not, wipe it out like the work of the learned Lipsius, 
composed the first hour he was bom, and say no more 
about it. Our magistrates, who are patrons of the Univer- 
sity, are at present ra&er well disposed towards literature ; 
(witness their giving me my Ireedom, with a huge silver 
tankard that would have done honour to Justice Shallow,) 
and the Provost is really a great man, and a man of taste 
and reading ; so I have strong hope our point, so advan- 
tageous to the University, may be carried. If not, the 
failure is mine, not yours. You will understand me to 
be sufficiently selfish in this matter, since few things 
could give me more pleasure than to secure your good 
company through what part of life's journey may remain 
to me. In saying, speak to Tiobody, I do not include 
our valuable friend John Richardson, or any other sober 
or well-judging fiiend of yours. Only it would be 
painful to me if our proposal should get abroad, being 
an imaginary notion of my own, unless you really 
thought it would suit you. I beg my best respects to 
Mrs. Campbell, and am ever, dear Campbell, yoiu^ most 
truly, Walter Scott. 
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The result of tiaa communication has not been ascer- 
tained. Campbell, howerer, had novr turned his thoughts 
to lecturing in Bome of the provincial cities ; and the offers 
were too encouraging to be lost sight of. But it will pro- 
bably occur to those who knew him, that, had he become 
identified with the University of Edinburgh, as his Jllus- 
trious friend proposed, the colour of his &te would have 
been altered — new energies would have been called forth ; 
and, in the use and application of his fine classical know- 
ledge, some of those bright ideas might have been em- 
bodied in poetry, which were seldom afterwards drawn 
forth but in conversation. But to return to the narrative : — 

His American cousin, the new laird of Ascog, had 
arrived in Sydenham ; and, writing to his sister, July 18, 
Campbell reverts to the progrffls of her " nephew" under 
his own special tutorship : — " I believe," he says, " you are 
ri^t respecting the utihty of Thomas's correspondence ; 
at present, as he has begun Greek and French, he is really 
occupied fully, but I intend soon to drill him a little in 
correspondence, and by degrees to bring him into episto- 
lary habits. Our rdation, Frederick-Campbell-Stewart, 
of Ascog, has been for some seven weeks in the village, 
about' tiiree-quarters of a mile from us. I think he is a 
dying man, althou^ his French physician assured him 
that, by persevering in the use of Iceland moss, and 
following the regimen he prescribed to him, he should get 
better. He left France for Mrs. Stewart's accouchement. 
She was deUvered about ten days ago of a fine boy. 

" This young man, before leaving America, made an 
agreement with an uncle, who thought that the present 
heir, being an alien, could not succeed, by which he gave 
up a fourth to the uncle, and another fourth to his own 
brother. Thus he succeeds to only 1500/. a-year, and 
that is burthened with so many expenses of successioii. 
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and debts on the estate, that he says it will be many years 
before bis income is clear. .. He is an amiable man, but 
our idea of his taking aD interest in our family proves -a 
chimera 1 I hare equal doubts of his abihty and dispo- 
sition ; for, though he is mild in temper, I cannot but 
perceire that he is noi a prodigal. . . ." 

"I come now, my dear Mary, to a subject which it is 
painfully dehcate for me to express, but which I feel it a 
duty to myself not to pass in silence. It is my inability 
at this moment to fulfil the intention I had of remitting 
you a token of my remembrance, and which I had laid 
aside for you, in distributing my expenditure for the year. 
But it is swept away from me; and I am left with only the 
paiufdl consciousness of a sincere intention. A sum of 
money advanced by * * on my accoimt, ten years ago, 
to my mother, has been claimed ; the interest ran it up to 
921., but I have come to a compromise to pay 60/. You 
may guess what a slap this is in my finances. ... I have 
written three or four occasional poems since winter, some 
of which you may have probably seen in the papers. I 
hope in the course of a year to have as many as to form 
a volnme. T. C." 

Among the " occasional poems " to which be alludes, is 
one to a lady,* never published — "On being presented 
with a Sprig of Alexandrian Lam^l :" — 

" This dasdc laurel ! at the sight 

Wliat teeming thcraglits suggested rise ! 
The pstriot'e and the poet's right. 

The meed of semi-deities ! — 
Men who to death have tyrants hurled. 

Or bards who may hare swayed at will 
And soothed that Uttle troubled world — 

The human heart, with sweeter sldU. 

* Miss Eleanor Wigram, aow Mn. Unwis Heathcote. 
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Ah ! lady. Utile it beseems 

3Iy brow to wear these sacred leaves ! 
Tet — lilie a treasure foond in dreams — 

Thy gift most pleasantly deceires. 
And where is poet on the earth 

Whose self-loTe could the meed withstand. 
Even though it far outstripp'd his worth, 

Given by so beautiful a handP " &c.— T. C. 

The popularity of Campbell's Lectures had, to a 
certain amount, anticipated that of his Specimens. The 
consequence was, that the pubhcation of the latter, which 
■was to have taken place in April, was indefinitely post- 
poned.* The " remarks and selections " with which he had 
enriched the Lectures, it was alleged, belonged esclusirely 
to the Specimens, and consequently to the publisher, who 
had agreed to pay handsomely for the work. The result 
was a momentary hesitation, on the part of Mr. Murray, to 
risk the publication ; and the following very candid letter 
from Campbell, in answer to his objections, shows the 
grounds upon which he founded his hopes of success. 

Sydenhaji, July 17, 1816. 

Deab Sib, 

.... You may have objections to the plan of 
publishing my remarks and selections, on which it is not 
proper for me to enter. But such objections as relate to 
myself and the work, I think I can remove. My friends 
strongly represent to me that, so far from the pubhcation 
of the remarks damping the public curiosity towards the 
Lectures, the postponing of their appearance is more likely 

* Jlj»^6.— Hewriteit "IthasbMitaimaiiiicedthat Mr. Mnnaj wiihet my 
' Ii«mariu on English Poetry ' to form part of my * Lectures on Ancient and 
Uodflm Poetry,' which he ha* purchased ; and, thenfore, the snbordinata 
work [Spedmena] will be defeiT«d till the vrtiole L»el»ni ^pear." — T. C. 
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to be the damper. They say that my appearaace at the 
Institution is still fevourabiy remembered, but may be &r 
gone from people's memories before the larger work can 
be got ready. The next query is, Can you have any 
unwiUingness to print the Selections and Remarks from a 
fear of their not being worth publication 1 If this were 
really the case, it would be high time for us both to 
think more smously how we embark in a more extensive 
work of this kind, if (afler all the time and pains I have 
bestowed on it, and after all the encouragement respecting 
it, which I hare received from my most judicious friends) 
the work on English Literature be of dubious value in the 
eyes of my pubhsher. I hare myself a very different idea 
of the value of the Selections, and should expect them, 
if they were my own, to be a lucrative copyright It 
is difficult for me to speak of my own compositions ; 
I can only say that my friends have approved of them, 
and that, if they are mistaken, it is not fit that I should 
set my &ce to three volumes of Lectiu'es on similar 
subjects. I mention it as a bare possibility (for I feel 
that my character should debar the pro6a6ilitif) that my 
offer to release you, at your option, from the bai^n of 
the Lectures,* may be misunderstood as a wish to unfix 
a thing settled, and to deprive you of the eventual 
advantage of them when finished. Once for all, let me 
convey, that I shall make any deduction from the price 
of the future Lectures, that can be demanded by reason 
or liberality, for whatever matter is taken out of the 
Remarks into the Lectures — if the Remarks are published 
before the Lectures : — that I only speak of releasing you 
in order to your convenience ; and that I am willing to 

* It wonld appear from this ihat Mr. Marra; had pnrcliafied ths MS. 
LectureB ; bot of the fact, I hava no podtive evidence in the let(«n 
before me.— See Note, page 364. 

VOL. II. Y 
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make any arrangement to secure the Lectures being 
yours, as soon as finished, on terms which shall meet your 
own approbation. It is not possible for me to be &irer. I 
should have been moat unwilUng, indeed, to hare suggested 
any new arrangement, if, upon full and close inspection, 
the materials of the Lectures did not appear such as my 
finances will require many years to bring together.* In 
the mean time, I conceiTO it to be neither your interest 
nor mine, that the gleanings of past years should be 
wasted. I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

T. Campbell. 

To this letter, Mr. Murray returned the following 
answer — couched in such generous and friendly terms, 
that Campbell returned to the work with renewed 
energy, and never left it until the three Tolumw were 
before the pubUc. 

Hy sear Sin, 

Mr. Davison has had some Government work, which hao 
engrossed him too much of late. He now promises to put all his farce 
upon the " Specimens," and to make up for his recent delays. I take 
this opportnnity of assoring you how much I feel obliged fay the laboor 
which yon are now bestowing upon the " Lives," which have become very 
interesting, end cannot fail of doing yon honour. I will send yon 
Hayley's Ccwper, it ofibrds materials for a very long and a peculiarly 
interesting life — in which yon can weave innumerable passages of great 
beaaty, from his letters, and all the touching part of the life written by 
himself. I assure yon, I think, when yon have given scope to yonraelt 
that your prose is not to be surpassed. 

I expect very very ffreai things in your life of Bums. Don't be afraid 
of room. 

In haste, I am, dear Sir, 

Most truly yours, 

Thohas Cahpbbll, Esq. John Morkai. 



* John Kemble had placed his whole dramatic library at his disposal — 
and this, with Mr. Heber's rare collection, had afforded Campbell every pos- 
sible facility for perfecting the work. 



I 
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To the following letter from a member of tbe British 
GoTemment in Canada, a man of classical taste and 
refinement, Campbell attached a particular ralue ; not 
only for the sentiments it expresses towards himself but 
for the personal regard he entertained for the writer — 
while the subject alone recommends it to every reader of 
" Grertrude." 

30, Cbaven street, Jt^ 33, 1616. 

Ml DKAB Sir, 

When I had last tbe pleasure of eceing yon at Sydenham, you 
Teiy politely consented to honour me by accepting &om me an Indian 
pipe, or calumet of peace, which I had in my possession, and which is 
precisely the thing meant to be described in a note to the beautiful poem 
of " G^trnde." I now take the liberty of sending it. It is made of the 
red stone found on the shores of Lake Hmnn, and is one of several pre- 
sented to Colonel M1>otiall, the British commandant at Michilimalrinac, 
by the chief warriors of the Sioux, and other western and south-western 
tribes, on their introduction to him, when they came to assist in defending 
that fort and island agunst the threatened attack of the AmericauB, in the 
summer of 1814. 

Yon may recollect, that after the loss of our squadron on Lake Erie, 
under your gallant countryman — the unfortunate and ill-osed Captain 
Bardt^ — the enemy, imcontrolled on the upper lakes (Erie and Huron), 
embarked an army for the reduction of MichilimakiQac. Colonel tl'Dondl 
then commanded it, and he had but a small part of a Fendble Begiment, 
and a few men of a veteran battalion — barely sufficient to man the works 
of the fort — but he had bands of native warriors encamped in the island. 
The enemy, a^ hovering round with thdr fleet some Ax^, at last made 
a descent. The Indians alone met them before thf^ had proceeded to 
the fort, and, though fhr inferior in number, completely routed them, and 
killed their commanding officer. They were forced to re-embark, and we 
kept Michilimakinac, till, by the terms of the treaty of Ghent, we were 
compelled to surrender it, eon^ary to ow faith repeatedly and solemnly 
pledged to the poor In^ans we had induced to embark in our cause; 
and % thus giving up the favourite point of rendezvous for their friendly 
traders, we have abandoned them to tbe mercy of a people, who acknow- 
ledge no ties of honesty or humanity in their treatment of these poor 
wretches. Ky brother happened to be at Michilimakinac that summer, 
and his friend Colonel M'Dooall, among other Indian curiosities, gave 
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him this pipe — one of the finest specimeus of the real ealumet.* I 
braaght it with me to Eagland, to giatiiy the curiosity of aoquaintances, 
or to serve as a token of Temembrance for a fiieiid. What unexpected 
things happen to na in our progress through life ! such as we not only 
could never have anticipatod, hut which are so far out of the line of pro- 
babilities, that we can scarcely believe, though we huM them to be true I 
Little did I imagine that I should have the pleasure of presenting this 
calumet to the first poet who baa bononred America by mating it the 
scene of a poem I ]IIy acquaintance with books is not so extensive but 
that I may be incorrect here, in spealdng of frtt in its common, ordinal 
■ignification — ^in the other sense of the word, I am sure I am right. I 
feel how insignificant must be tribute of praise of a mere native Canadian, 
to poems which have met with universal admiration in this land of refined 
and high^ cultivated taste ; but I must not be prevented, by false deli- 
cai^, from doing justice to my own country; in assuring you that the 
author of " Gertrude " and of " The Pleasures of Hope " holds Oiere the 
first place in the ranic of living poets I It cannot be otherwise; for what- 
ever particular beauties of description and striking delineations of 
character are to be found in the " Lady of the Lake," or the " Corsair," 
it is erident, from their peculiar structure, that it reqiures a peculiar taste 
to admire them as poems — while " The Pleasures of Hope," on the con- 
trary, must receive unqualified praise so long as the verses of Pope and 
Goldsmith continue to be read with pleasure. Its poetical beauties must 
be always relished — undisguised as they are by a versification faulty from 
carelessness, or absurd Irom studied affectation. 

I also take the hberty of sending with the pipe, what, when yon have 
seen it, you will be better able than myself to call by its proper name. It 
is a concretion formed of the water precipitated down the &I]s of Niagara, 
and was picked up at the foot of the ialls, where the water strikes after its 
descent, and fbnns a tremendous vortex. It haa no beauties to recom- 
mend what of itself is vforthless — but, in your own words, "Tis 

* He said — and strained unto his heart the boy : 
Far differently, the mute Oaeyda took 
His Calnmet of peace, and cup of joy ; 
As monumental bronze, onehanged his look ; 
A soul that pity tonched, but never shook : 
Trained from his treo-rockad cradle to his bier 
The fierce extreme of good and ill to brook 
Impassive— fearing but the shame of fear— 
A stoic of the woods : a man without a tear. 

OaaTatiDK, P. t., Stania xxiii. 
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dittanet lends enchantment to the view ; " uid you will regard it with a 
poet'a eye. Happy ahall I be if, among the strange events that come 
round, it be reserved for me to accompany you, on some future, though 
not far distant day, to this greatest mttural curiosity of America, and 
perhaps <4 its kind in the world, fie assured, my dear sir, that you would 
there find tlkat feeling very general, which makes me prize so highly the 
honour of your acquaintance ; and that wherever the female voice adopts 
the English language to its powers of melody, the author of " Erin go 
bragh " must be looked on with delight, and will ever be welcomed with 
nature. It is a homage we pay to ourselves ; and if any vanity can be 
pardoned, it is surely that which I shall discover when, on my return to 
Canada, while a brother, a siater, or a friend, in reading the lines on the 
unhappy fate of Poland, and the oppressions in India, shall lay down the 
book, as I have oHen done — too full of admiration at what they have 
read to carry, for some momenta, their attention farther — I can exclaim, 
during the interesting pause, " I knew Campbell 1 " 

Anxious to fulfil my promise of making you acquainted with Norton,* 
I oould not find him, till I saw him in the Court of Common Pleas, 
atteniSng as a witness — an unlucky blow to hia savage fame — redudng 
him almost to the degrading level of mere civilised life. I asked him to 
dine with me on Monday, and hope to be honoured with your and 
Mr. Adams' company to meet him. J. B. B. 



The reiimiuder of the jear waa spent in extending his 
lectures, in a laborious revision of the "Specimeus,"f and 
contributing short articles to a leading periodical. The 
&atidious deUcacy of Campbell's taste is proverbial ; the 
fear of a misprint would have caused h i rr i a sleepless nighty 
and sent him to the printer's early in the morning — were 
it only to alter a letter, or substitute these for those. 

To return to his correspondenta The following letter, 
from the same friend whom Campbell had introduced to 

* The happy result of tlus introduction was the explanation already men- 
tioned in leferenee to the chieftun " Brandt," and now included in the note* 
to " Gertrude of Wyoming." 

t Of the printed sheets of this work, three volumes have been slievni to me, 
eveiy page of wliich bears more or less testimony to the editoi't taste and 
Tigilaoce in tlie two-fold office of poet and ciitib 
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his " Kortbera brethren," gives him the foUo'vriiig account 
of his receptioD : — 

" 3% 17, 1817. 
" I returned a few da^ ago from my tour, and muat uot omit to offer 
you my acknowledgments for the real pleaamre — the very great gratifica- 
tion — I received in consequence of the introduction you &Toured me with 
to Mr. Scott and Mr. Jeffirey. With the latter, I spent a day at his 
pLeasaut residence of Craig Crook. Mr. Scott waa not in Edinburgh j 
but when I visited Meb-ose Abbey, I found myself in the neighbourhood 
of him, who had given such interest to its venerable ruina. He waa 
spending a week or two at his seat at Abbotsford, in the most quiet retire- 
ment, upon which his kind hospitality, which he seemed sincerely happy 
to extend to a friend of Campbell's, encouraged me to intrude for a night, 
and part of two days. Exquisitely sensible as I am of the treat you had 
procured for me, I talce some credit to myself that I had the graoe to 
resist his invitation to prolong my visit — that I was oonscietttious enough 
in the midst of my feast, to consider that the enjoyment was not mutual ; 
and that, in the language of our profession, there was wanting, on my 
part, the oonsideration — ^the qvid pro quo. Mr. Scott and Mr, }e&ey 
particularly desired me to take back to you their most cordial assurances. 
The weather was astonishingly frkvourable, and enabled me to accomplish 
more than I bad dared to anticipate. In my next, and probably last visit 
to Sydenham, I shall have the pleasure of thanking you personally for 
Ikaving afforded me the gratification, on which I set a particular value. 

J. B. E." 

The early friendship subsisting between Washington 
Irving and Campbell has been ab*eady noticed ; and this 
year it was strengthened by much personal intercourse. 
Early in the summer, while meditating an excursion across 
the Tweed, Mr. Irving paid a visit to the Poet at Syden- 
ham, and, at parting, Campbell gave him a letter to the 
" Great Unknown," His reception at Abbotsford haa been 
long familiar to the public in his printed " Kecollections of 
Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey;" but the interest of the 
following passage will lose nothing by repetition : — 

" The conversation," says Mr. Irving, " turned upon Campbell's poem 
of 'Gertrude of Wyoming,' as illustrative of the poetic materials fur- 
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nished by American sceneiy. Scott spoke of it in that liberal etyle, in 
which I always found bim to apeak of the writings of his contemporariea. 
He dted several passages of it with great delight. ' What a pit; it is,' 
said he, ' that Campbell does not write more and oftener, and give fiiU 
sweep to his genius I He has wings that wovdd bear him to the skies ; 
and he does, now and then, spread them grandly, but folds them up again 
and resumes his perch, as if he was afraid to launch away. He don't 
know, or won't trust, his own strength. Even when he has done a thing 
well, he has often misgivings about it. He lefl out several fine passages * 
of Lochid, but I got him to restore some of them.' Here Scott repeated 
several passages in a magnificent style. ' What a grand idea is that,' said 
he, ' about prophetjc boding, or, in common parlance, second-sight — 

" Coming events cast theii shadows before ! " 

It is a noble thought, f and nobly expressed. And there 's that glorious 
little poem, too, of " Hohenlinden ;" after he had written it, he did not seem 

to think much of it, "d d drum and trumpet lines." I got him to recite 

it to me ; and I believe that the delight I felt and expressed, had un effect 
in inducing him to print it. The fact is,' added he, ' Campbell is, in a 
manner, a bugbear to himself. The brightness of his early success is a 
detriment to all hia further efforts. He is aiiaid of the shadow that his 
own fame casta before him.' " X 

The trutii of thia obseryation is but too well confirmed 
by the niimerous fragments discovered among his papers. 

In the choice and character of his early friends, Campbell 
was Eungularly happy. Of those with whom he had asso- 
ciated in the intellectual curies of Edinbui^h, the majority 
had now risen, or were fast rising, into that degree of 

• In a copy of LothUl, given to Miss A , the following appears in 

Campbell's handwriting ; — 

"Lines omitted, stiangsly, though approved by the Hon of Taste: — 

Wixard, — I tell thee, yen death-loving raven shall hold 
Hia feast on the Geld, ere the quarry be cold ; 
And the pall of his wing o'er Cnlloden shall wave, 
tlxnlljng to cover the blood of the brave."— T. C. 
t With respect to the originality of this thou^t, see the conjecture hacsrded, 
vol. I., 1808-3. 

X Quoted from the Paris edition of AbbUsfitrd and Ntuat^ad Abb*}/, \&M. 
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eminence which renders the death of an individual a loss 
to the community. Thus far James Grahame was, per- 
haps, the only member whose loss had occasioned universal 
regret ; the next on the iatal list was Francis Homer, 
whose short-hved but well-employed talents require no 
eulogy in this place ; but, as one of Campbell's warm- 
hearted friends, his name is entitled to a brief and grate&l 
notice. Having iallen into bad health, he was advised to 
try the influence of a milder climate, and spent the winter 
at Pisa ; but the experiment sadly foiled. He died in the 
prime of life, and in the full vigour of intellect ; and in the 
English cemetery at Leghorn, close to that of Smollett, is 
the tomb of the amiable and eloquent Francis Homer. To 
Campbell this event was a source of real sorrow. In a 
letter to his sister, he says : — " I have got on vrith a poem 
to the memory of Homer, which relieves my mind from 
a task which I feared would be irksome. It seemed a 
formidable difficulty to get the imagination afloat on the 
subject of a great moral hero, who, vrith all his thorough 
excellence, had his chief reputation founded on his war 
against the Bank Restrictions, and his pre-eminence in the 
BuUion Committee. Nevertheless, the heart and inteUect 
of Homer have afforded me better inspiration than I 
looked for. I have finished about seventy lines. — T. C." 

Of the seventy lines here mentioned, fourteen only have 
been found — they are these : — 

Te who bare wept, and felt, and summed the whole 
Of Virtue's loss in Homer's parted soul, 
I speak to you ; though words can ill pourtray 
The extinguished light, the blessing swept away. 
The soul high-graced to plead — high-skilled to plan. 
For human welfare gone, and lost to man I 
This weight of truth Gabdues my power of song, 
And gives a faltering voice to feelings strong I 
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Bnt I ihonld ill acquit tbe debt I feel 

To private biendahip and to public zeal. 

Were my beart's tribute not with theiis to Uend, 

Vfho loved, most intimate, their countiy's friend I 

Or if tbe Muse, to whom Ma living breath 

G«ve pride and comfort, moomed him not in death ! . 



In the " pride and comfort; " so delicately alluded to, the 
Poet Iwars gratefid testimony to the active part; taken by 
Kr. Hom» in anoothing the way for him on his first settle- 
ment in London. This co-operation has been already 
noticed in his correspondence with Mr. Richardson ;* but 
it is pleasing to observe that, in Campbell's mind, the 
remembrance of a kindness, in word or deed, was as warm 
as it was lasting. Although but a fragment of the 
Monody has been recovered, there is good reason to believe 
that it was finished. It was read at Holland Hotise, as he 
has told us, though " not approved ;''f and from his often 
adverting to it in his subsequent correspondence, he 
appears conscious of having done justice to the memory of 
his friend. 

One of the most agreeable reminiscences of this spring 
was the commencement of his acquaintance with "Nature's 
sternest painter, yet the best," which is thus recorded : — 

" The first time I met Crabbe was at Holland House, where he, Tom 
Uoore, and myself, lounged the better pait of a day abont the Park and 
Library ; and I can answer for om of the par^, at least, being very much 
pleased with it; Our conversation was about novdists. Tour &tber ( 

■ See QnaTto Edition of Poenis, Vol. I. 1802-3-4. 

f " None but the Holland hmily have seen the sketch of the Monody. At 
Lady H.'s eainest desire I showed it to her ; and will yon believe it 1 the 
tiUberali^ of yonr Liberal party is snch, that I saw I had given a little 
umbrage at Holland House, by one line in praise of Canning^ eloquence, who, 
so nobly, for an anti^onist, passed an ttilogy on Homer. But that line Aall 
stand !— T. C." 

t This letter is addressed to his son, the Editor of his Woiks. 
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wu a strong Tieldingite, and I as sturdy a Smollettite. Hu mildness in 
literary argoment struck me with surprise in so stem a painter of nature ; 
and I could not but contrast the unassumingneis of his manners with the 
originality of bis powers. In what may be called the teady-mouey small- 
talk of conversation, bis farality might not, perhaps, seem equal to the 
known calibre of his talents ; but in the progress of conversation I recollect 
remarking that there waa a vigilant shrewdness that almost eluded you, by 
keeping its watch so quietly. Though an oldish man when I saw him, 
be was a ' taitdaior teo^orii aeii,' but a decided lover of later times. 
The part of the mtsTiing which I spent with him and Tom MJwre was to 
me, at least, of memorable agreeableness. T. C." 



The following letter is addresaed to the venerahle Poet 
himself: — 

" SrDBNHiM, July, 1817. 

" I sent an apology to Lady H. for not being able 
to dine at Holland House to-day; and that very moment I 
felt that I owed also an apology to you for not testifying^ 
by my acceptance of the invitation, the high value which 
I attached to an opportunity of meeting you. It was, 
indeed, an indispensable engagement that kept me ; other- 
wise it would have been a humiliating self-reflection to 
have neglected such an occasion of being in the company 
of Crabbe. You thought me an old man;* but, in 
addressmg t/ou, my dear sir, I feel myself younger iJian 
even the difference of our years might seem to justify. I 
have a very youthful feeling of respect ; nay, if you will 
pardon me for the liberty of saying so— I have something 
of a filial upward-looking affection for your matured 
genius and patriarclml reputation. This reverence for 
your classic name would have been equally strong in my 
mind, if I had not been so fortunate as to form an acquaint- 



> CtUcnlating from the time [ITdS] when Campbell published his " Pleasures 
of Hope." 
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ance Trith you, which your kind manners hare made a 
proud era in the little history of my life. That time, and 
that spot — in the library of Holland House — I shall never 
forget, when you shook me a second time by the hand. 
It must be one of the most enviable privileges of your 
senior and superior merit to confer pleasure on such men 
as myself by recognising them as younger brothers of 
your vocation. One token of yoiu* kindness was a promise 
to give me a day of your society. I would not be impor- 
tunate on this head ; but I cannot help reminding you of 
it, and assuring you that Mrs. Campbell has a very proper 
sympathy with me, in the enthusiasm which I feel to have 
the honour of your presence under my own roof. Our 
excellent friend, Mr. Rogers, I trust, will accompany you 
if you will have the goodness to fix the day. T. C." 

The day was accordingly fixed ; but in the mean 
time — his attention being drawn to another subject — 
Campbell tells his sister that^ " in the midst of his printed 
sheets of prose he was preparing some verses for the 
festival in honour of John Kemble." The day was at 
hand ; and the verses — which, he had been told, would 
come with peculiar grace from one who, dining fifteen 
years, had enjoyed the friendship of "the Siddons" and 
Kembles — were ready for the occasion. A note from the 
secretary of the committee was addressed to Campbell in 
these words : — 

" Jime 34. I am desired by the gentlemen of the committee to return 
yoD their sincere thanks for the permission you hare so Icindly given them, 
of printing your beantiflil Ode ; but th^ concur in the opinion that it 
ought not to be distributed at the dinner. It is hardly necessary, I 
presume, to inform you that your health will be proposed ; but, for fear it 
should not have occurred to you tliat our gratitude would eagerly seize the 
only opportunity it may probably ever have, of paying you this feeble 
tribute of respect and admiratioD, I talce the liberty of mentioning our 
intention that you may not be unprepared for it. C. K." 
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On the 27th of June the festirid was duly celebrated at 
Freemason's Hall ; and never, perhaps, was ziny testimony 
of pnbhc feTOur more emphatically expressed. In render- 
ing homage to John P. Kemble, all poUtical bias was 
forgotten. Cordial unanimity influenced the assembly ; 
and if the representatives of native genius ever met to do 
honour to an individual, it was on this memorable occar- 
sion. To enter into the particulars of the festival more 
fiiUy than its connection with the Poet's history may 
warranl^ will not, perhaps, be expected ; but an extract 
from the poem itself cannot fail to gratify the reader. 

" Piide of the BritiBli stage, 

A long and last adieu I 
Whose image brought the heroic age 

Bevived to Fancy'a view I 
Li^e fields refreshed with dewy light. 

When the sun smiles its last. 
Thy parting presence makes more bright 

The memory of the past : 
And memory conjures feelings np. 

That wine or music need not swell. 
As high we raise the festal cup. 

To Kbhble — fare thee well 1 . . ." 
"And there was many an hour 

Of blended kmdred fame. 
When Siddons'a aoxiliar power 

And sister magic came. 
Together at the Muse's side 

The tragic paiagons had grown — 
They were the children of her pride, 

The columns of her throne ; 
And undivided favour ran 

Prom heart to heart in their ^plsuse. 
Save for the gallantry of man 

In lovelier woman's caoie." &;c. — PoEUS, p. 124. 

On the 4th of July, as previously arranged, Campbell 
had the pleasure of entertaining Mr. Crabbe at Sydenham; 
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and the honoured guests who assisted at the Convivium 
Poeticum were Mr. Rogers and Mr, Moore. Who else 
were present I have not learnt ; but to convert common 
&re into an Attic feast more guests were not required. 
From the memoranda, in Campbell's own hand, relating to 
that day, I make a few extracts : — 

" One day — and how can it fail to be memorable to me, 
when Moore has commemorated it ? — Crabbe, Rogers, and 
Moore, came down to Sydenham, pretty early in the fore- 
noon, and stopped to dine with me. We talked of found- 
ing a Poets' Club, and set about electing the members, not 
by baUot, but vivd voce. The scheme failed — I scarcely 
know how ; but this I know, that a week or two after- 
wards I met with Mr. Perry, of the ' Morning Chronicle,' who 
asked me how pm- Poets' Club was going on, I said ' I don't 
know. We hare some difficulty in giving it a name ; we 
thought of calling ourselves The Bees' ' Ah,' said Perry, 
' that 'b a little different from the common report ; for they 
say you are to be called The Wasps .' ' I was so stung 
with this waspish report, that I tliought no more of the 
Poeta' Club.* T. C." 

Returning to the pleaaant subject, he thus writes to his 
sister: — 

" Juhf 15. How I wish you had been with me on Wed- 
nesday last I Crabbe, the venerable old bard, Moore, and 
Rogers, dined with me ! We had a most pleasant day. The 
sky had lowered and rained till they came, and ^en the sun 
shone out ' You see,' I said to my guests, ' that Apollo 

* Letter oddrewed to Uie Rev. Q. Crabbe [wn of the Poet]. Woriu, 
«d. 1834. 
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is aware of our meeting I ' . . . - Crabbe is alieolutely 
delightful— ample as a child, but shrewd, and often good- 
naturedly reminding you of the best parts of his poetry. 
He took his wine cheerfully — far from excess ; but his 
heart really seemed to expand ; and he was fiill of anecdote 
and social feeling. .... We have formed a Poets' 
Club, in which I hope Scott, Byron, and Miss Baillie will 
join us, as inrited. Crabbe is to be president, and myself 
secretary. We are' to hare a meeting at Mr. Rogers's, on 
Monday, to settle the further election of members. Crabbe, 
at ibis time, is about sixty-five, with a very expressive 
countenance and benignant manner. T. C." 

Again : — " Juljf 17. I could have wished you all to 
have been about me, a few days ago. I had a quorum of 
the Poets at Sydenham, and among them the venerable 
Crabbe. Tou would like him, I am sure, as I do. He is 
simple and original." — These extracts may show how 
much Campbell's mind was engrossed by this delightful 
topic : he reverts to it again and again. " How could he 
foi^et " what " Moore has commemorated ? " — We cannot 
take leave of the subject without a quotation from the 
lines referred to* : — 

" How fireshly doth my mind recal, 

'Mong the few daya I 've known with thee. 
One that, moat buoyantly of all, 
Floata in the wake of memory I . . . ." 
" He,t too, WM of our feast that day. 

And all were guests of One whose hand 
Hath shed a new and deathless ray 
Around the lyre of this great lu)d : 

* Venei to the poet Crabbe's Inkstand. Moore's Works, p. 46S. In a 
note to these verses, it is mentioned that the party was limited to the/twr poets. 
titogm. 
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In whose aea-odes — sb in tboae sliellB 

Where Ocean's voice of m^esty 
Seems still to sonnd — ^immortal dwells 

Old Albion's Spirit of the Bes. 
Such was OOT host . . . ." 



Besides the Ode for the " Kemble Festival," Campbell 
tells his sister that he had composed sereral other pieces ; 
but of these one only has been given to the public, namely, 
" Lines to a Lady, on her sending me a Seal with the 
Cwnpbell Crest" " I sent them," he says, " to K. M., on 
her marriage with a nephew of Mr. Windham's ; but the 
Monody on Homer has not proceeded beyond some eighty 
Unes, and is not nearly finished. I have had other 
httle literary jobs *, which have taken up my time, and I 
am printing stQI ; for, entirely owing to the printer's slow- 
ness, I have got over the publishing time ; but the printer 
and I shall have certainly parted in September, and then 
Mr. Murray may publish whenever he pleases." In 
another letter he says : " The quotations are from books 
that cannot be sent to press. I have no amanuensis ; and 
the copying and correcting, after all the other trouble I 
hare had, is still a burthen upon me. I assure you," he 
adds, with marked emphasis, " none but hterary men can 
conceive what a slave's life it is to get out a book, let it be 
good, bad, or indifferent." t 

In November the nation's hope was suddenly blasted by 
the death of the Princess Charlotte ; and, in the general 
distress which followed, it was su^ested to Campbell that 
some tribute of sympathy from his pen would be very 



• Varions articles for the Enejclopiedia — Drama, Demodhmei, Drydtn. 
t Extract from a letter to his old schoolfellow, Mr. Ralph Stevenson. 
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acceptable and soothing to the public* The sudden check 
given by this calamity to a numeroua theatrical corps was 
severely felt ; and the committee being very anxious to 
re-open their house, as soon as the funeral solemnities were 
over, Campbell agreed to prepare a Monody for the occa- 
sion, and received the following letter : — 

" Novemier 18, 1817. 
" I sincerely thank you for the kindness and readiness with which yon 
have honoured my note. The whole intention ia secret : and, ure at 
head-qoarters, is no where known out of our coDunittee-room. The 
object is this : that, our establishment having felt the loss of employment 
very severely, and in order to relieve them without sacrificing our own 
feelings, or those of the public — which are in unison with onr own — we 
should devote the rest of the week, aAer the fimeral, to their benefit, with 
the performance of sacred music. And, having privately consulted the 
pablic authorities, it has been not only approved, but applauded ; and the 
intention will be promoted as an object of relief becoming the public aid. 
But it is not known that there will be a Monody ,- that the theatre will be 
in mourning, especially the Hoyal Boxes ; and that, amongat other pieces 
of mnsic, we shall have a selection of those iu ' Saul,' and, in particular, 
the ' Dead March,' by special intimation. I do not think the dress of 
the Theatre will be known before it opens, as it will be done in the 
evening — or rather night of the Funeral ; and every precaution is taken 
to make the preparations unobserved. You may believe I have great 
anxiety to behold the intentions of the committee well executed ; but my 
mind is perfectly liberated about tim Monody, since I have received the 
favour of your note. The funeral is fixed for Thursday next ; but, my 
good sir, I pray as early a communication as possible ; for although we 
may put it into the hands of an Angelica to deliver, we must still be 
anxious about Angelica's memory. P. M." 

• " We are all very gloomy, and really disposed to be so, at the theatre ; and 
when we are open it will be, in unison virith the public feeling, for the benefit 
of the great number of performera now asking for relief. Why should I tell 
you this in particular 1 Because I wish to have the talents of your Mend 
Mr. Campbell— which I know will come from the heart, to vibrate with the 
sorrows of our own, on the double losi the public have sastained. . . Piay, 
pray lose no time, and no interest yon can nse with Mr. Campbell to favour 
ui ; and when it shall be delivered, come and hear it." — Ex^-att of a letter 
frm^ the Manager to a friend of Gan^AeWt. 
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The result of these preparatioDS more than reaUaed 
the expectation of the audience, reheved the distress of the 
performers, and reflected new honour on the Poet, whose 
heart was in the subject. The lines, though composed at 
BO short a notice, bore the stamp of calm deliberation, and 
were recited by Mrs. Hartley with great taste and feeling. 
In a few days they appeared "in every newspaper of 
the kingdom ; " but before they were printed, copies were 
sent by the author to the Prince Kegent and Prince 
Leopold. " The Prince," he tells Mr. Gray, " like a true 
gentleman, sent me a very polite and kind admowledgment 
on receipt of the Lines. From Carlton House I had no 
news ; but I dare say they were not presented to our 
worthy Regent" Some additional particulars occur in 
his correspondence. In his usual unaffected way, when 
speaking of himself, or his poems, he writes to his sister ; — 
" Nov. 20. — As I know you take an interest in whatever 
I write, I send you a copy of verses on the death of 
our poor Princess. I hardly think them worth mentioning 
for their poetry; but they sincerely express what a whole 
kingdom has felt. T. C." 

To these extracts from his letters, a few Unes from the 
poem itself may form an appropriate conclusion ; and the 
apostrophe is eminently beautiful.* 

* " Danglitei of England I far a natioD'a sighs, 
A nation't heart, went with thine obseqniefl ! 
Oft— oft Bhall time revert a look of grief 
Od thine exiatsnce— beantifnl and brief ! 
Fail ipirit ! send thy blesaing torn above, 
On realms where thou art canonized bj Iiove ! 
Give to a father's — hnsband's bleeding mind. 
The peace that angela lend to human kind : 
To ns, who in thy loved remembrance feel 
A sorrowing, bat a soal-ennobliiig leal — 
VOL. n. z 
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To retom from occafflonal poetry to his public lectures 
on the Poets : On December 18, he received a letter from 
Hr. Roscoe, informing him that the new Institution in 
Liverpool had just been opened with a lecture on the 
progress of literature and science. It was arranged that 
Dr. Traill, one of the committee, should commence the new 
year with a course on Natural History twice a week ; and 
all were of opinion that a series of lectures by Campbell 
would be very popular. 

Having expressed a wish, on account of his still delicate 
lungs, to know something of t^e dimensions of the lectm-e* 
room, and the number of ^e audience he should have to 
address, he was informed that the " room was very pleasant, 
easy for the voice, and contained about 500 seats." This 
was aU satisfactory ; the invitation was accepted ; but his 
health " being unequal to the undertaking," the terms and 
period for commencing were left open. 

" Trifling as it would be," he writes, January 2, " to 
hunt after such a mark of popularity as that of being 
selected for pubUc readings, it is a very agreeable token 
when it comes. It is a side-symptom which in poets — 
the wannest of all warm-blooded animals by nature — it 
would be very absurd if they did not feel as a compliment 
Tou will ask me, what I have been doing 1 This has 
been a tremendous winter to me. It is not moping nor 
imagining suspension of powers, from the vis inertia, but 
literally fcom being knocked up by bodily pain. It is 

A lojalty that toochM all the best 

And loFtieEt principles of EngUnd'a breast \ 

Still m&7 tby name tpeak comfort from tlie tomb — 

Still in the MoBes' breath thj memoij bloom I 

They ihall describe thy life — thy form ponrtray ; 

But all the love, that monnu thee swept aw»y, 

Tia not in language or expreBaive arta 

To paint.— Ye foel it, Britons, in your hearta !' 
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singular to aay that it arises from the suspensioD of the 
cold-batii. I had owed muck to the use of it ; but from 
an internal complaint I was obliged to suspend it, and use 
the tepid ; and hence, mj physician says, the unbracing 
effect of the latter has brought on a sensibihty to cold, 
which the other kept off." 

Then, adverting to a very general topic* at the time, he 
inquiree — " Was there ever such folly as to risk the read- 
ing of such matter before a crowd, by a mfm with a legal 
wig, in order to make the waggery of the parody more 
striking by the contraBt of solemnity 1 My friend stood 
next to a serious man, an elderly cleigyman, whose risi- 
bihty could not be suppressed — though he told him that 
he condemned the hcentiousness of the parody as much as 
man could do. The whole Court — all but the crown 
lawyers — was in a rofu*. I am a cool poUtician, but I hate 
scripture parodies. T. C." 

Another communication from Mr. Roscoe brought the 
agreeable inteUigence that everything was arranged for 
the lectures; that the committee would at once insure him 
a hundred guineas for the course he had mentioned, free of 
all expenses ; the amount was to be raised from the tickets 
of non-proprietors, and, in case it exceeded that sum, the 
whole was to be appropriated to the lecturer. " From the 
very general desire of hearing you," adds Mr; Roscoe, " I 
have every reason to beheve that your receipts will consi- 
derably exceed the sum guaranteed." To this offer Camp- 
bell made some objections ; as the sum was insufficient to 
reimburse him for the expenses he must necessarily incur 
by leaving his other engagements, travelling, &c. He was 
then informed, by the same kind friend, thai the committee 

* Th« tml of Hone— Letter to William Qnj, E»q. 
z 2 
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" would guarantee that his receipts should not be less than 
one hundred and thirty guineas, and as much more as the 
subscriptions might produce." " However unwilling," he 
adds, " to hold out promises not likely to be realised, I shall 
be much disappointed if your receipts do not greatly exceed 
that amount. Independently of the esteem and admiration 
which are due to you, whereTer our language is known, you 
have connections here, which cannot &il to be eminently 
serviceable to you, and friends, who will be anxious to 
render your stay among them as pleasant as they can." 

Nothing further remained to be done except to fix the 
time, which was left entirely to his own decision ; for " the 
committee," it was added, " would consider themselves inex- 
cusable, if they interfered in the slightest degree with his 
objects in London." — I have noticed these arrangements 
more minutely, perhaps, than they may appear to deserve ; 
but it is due to the memory of his excellent friend, Mr. 
Roscoe, to show with what deHcacy and good feeling every- 
thing was made subservient to the honour and advantage 
of the Poet. 

Campbell had now the prospect of renewing his acquaint- 
ance with Liverpool io a manner that was quite in hannony 
with his own taste, and the wishes of his friends. The 
month of May was to have foundhim at his post, but numerous 
obstacles, both of a pubhc and private nature, were thrown 
in the way ; and it was not until the end of October that 
he made his appearance in Liverpool His reception was 
as gratifying as either Campbell or his friends could desire ; 
it more than realised the prediction of Mr.- Roscoe — both 
as to the number of the audience and the amount of sub- 
scriptions. The course embraced the same subjects — but 
with an improved arrangement — as that deUvered in tiie 
Royal Institution of London. From these lectures, how- 
ever, pubhc attention was suddenly and painfully diverted. 
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first by the lamented death of Sir Samuel Romilly, member 
for Westminster ; the political agitation that followed ; and 
lastly, by the demise of Queen Charlotte. 

For the following reminiscence of the course, I am 
indebted to a correspoDdent. 

" S&. Campbell's lectures at Liverpool were listened to with a delight 
and euthnBiasm, well remembered by those who had the gratification of 
hearing them. When the first two lectures of the course had been deli- 
Tered, the series was suspended during the pause of unirersal sympathy." 
..." When the course was resumed, Mr. Campbell was invited to repeat 
the kctores previously given. Theii lame had, in the meantime, spread ; 
and all were eager to listen to them. His prose was declared to he more 
foetic than his poetry ; his glowing imagination gave a double charm to 
those passages from the poets, which he cited as illuBtrations, The 
efiect and animation of his eye, his figure, his voice in reciting these pas- 
sagea, are still vividly remembered. The lectnie-ioom was (xowded by 
the 4lit« of the ndghbourhood of Liverpool^ and, on one occasion, a frieud 
of Mr. Campbell's having conducted to a seat opposite his chair, a lady of 
distinguished beauty,* and of the most classical regularity of features, the 
Poet was so stniok by the foultless and statue-like face before him, that 
he could scarcely continue his attention to his lecture."! 

The reader may remember the enthusiasm with which 
Campbell had visited the antique statues in the Louvre. 
The effect was still fresh in his mind, and when he resumed 
his lectures on the Poetry of Greece, his prose wa^ enriched 
by frequent allusions to her sculptures. An instance of 

• See notice of this lady in the ensaing letter. 

t " One hundred and fifty guineas were guaranteed to Mr. Campbell by the 
committee of the Royal Institution for this couTse of Twelve Lectures j the 
subacriptions increased this sum to upwards of three hundred and forty pounds, 
and he received a hundred more for repeating the course in Birminghain, on bis 
way to London. Tet, notvrithstanding this success, when he was afterwards 
^vned to deliver a coune of Lectures ' on History, at liverpool, he could not 
be induced ttt comply with the request." — Note by tie tame eorrapondetU. 

' Some general remarks on the matter and style of these lectures will be 
found in another portion of the woA. 
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this occurred in his lecture on the Flajs of Euripides, where, 
the character of Apollo being introduced, he took occasioii 
to speak of the Apollo Belvidere. The effect upon hia 
audience was electric. " He described," saye a critic, "the 
impressions made upon his own mind, on the first sight of 
that inimitable statue in the Louvre, a few years since. We 
have before witnessed many attempts in speaking, and 
writing, to convey an idea of this species of creation, but 
in poetical conception, and felidtous expression, we never 
saw, or heard, anything comparable to the description of 
Mr. Campbell. Nor did we ever see an equal eflfect produced 
on a large audience by any eloquent passage, in which the 
language of imagination, rather than of passion, was the 
principal agent" 

At the close of the last lecture, he took occaBion to pay 
a well-merited compliment to his friend Mr. Roscoe, under 
whose auspices the Royal Institution of Liverpool had 
sprung into vigorous existence. So well-timed, and withal 
BO dehcately and forcibly expressed, the audience caught 
his enthusiasm, and, rising in a body, responded to the 
compliment with shouts of acclamation. 

Some additional information respecting this very pros- 
perous tour is found in his letters. Very soon after his 
arrival in Liverpool, his son was taken ill ; and this, as 
usual, became an absorbing topic of correspondence ; bnt 
at last he writes : — " Dr. Traill* has saved my child by the 
great promptitude with which he met and turned hack the 
fever in the course of a day, by means of affusion. I have 
found in Dr. T., a young physician, the most amiable and 
soUd of human beings. He is a great fevourite in Liver- 
pool, and, next to Roscoe, promises to keep Ms reputation 
as a pubhc character ; not, perhaps, with brilhant genius, 

■ Now Professor of Medicsl Jarispnidence in the UniTenitjr of Edinbiu^. 
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but with sound abilities. His general information and 
character are well worth the respect which the; find here. 

" You would be surprised at the reading and conyersation 
of the daughters of the better families in Liverpool. I 
assure you, the greatest beauty of the place — a prodigy of 
beauty, indeed, of the purest Grecian model — struck me 
very much by the extent of her knowledge of books, and 
by the lady-like self-possession, and modest confidence, 
with which she expressed herself in talking on the subject 
of my lectures," 

He bears warm testimony to the hospitality of his Liver- 
pool fiiends ; and, with the fruits of an abundant literary 
harvest, returned with ht9 &mily to Binoingham, where 
the fame of his lectures had insured him a cordial 
welcome. 

"BiBMiKGHAM, Feywmf 8. — I begin lecturing this 
evening at seven, but am not to be detained beyond the 
12th of March. Hy Birmingham friends are to take fi^ur 
lectures in one of the weeks, and three in each of the 
others." 

Here, however, bis sou was again taken ill, and his 
anxiety renewed ; — 

"February 11. — It has pleased &te that Thomas 
should take the measles in this place ; but we have a 
civil &mily, the constant attendance of Dr. De Lys, 
and an experienced nurse for my boy." . . "I have visited 
the most respectable people in the place. I have seen the 
process of making iron, and tiie best of the steam-engines. 
One, of a sixty-four horse power, particularly struck me. 
Its main wheel, fifteen feet in diameter, performs 200 
revolutions in a minute, and would roll round the globe in 
ten days. The schoolmaster at Stourbridge demonstrated 
its powers to me, and said he had written an accotmt of it. 
The same gentleman told me that one of his pupils, now 
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grown up, fltill bears the name of JBrin go bragk, from his 
juvenile talent for reciting my £anle, at school. Talking 
of Erin, I have had the honour of Misa Edgeworth's pre- 
sence among my audience. After the lecture, I was intro- 
duced to her, and she captivated me very much, by the 
unassuming simpHcity of her manner : but it was tanta- 
lising to see so little of her, for she set off for London 
next day. 

" Before I left Stourbridge, one of the clerks of the work 
shook me by the hand, and, bowing most respectfully, but 
evidently much embarrassed, gave me thanks for the plea- 
sure my works had afforded him. It was droll enough to 
hear the very name of poetry mentioned among the terrific 
objects of art that surrounded ua. I returned with my 
cicerone B., secretary of the Institution, and probably one 
of the greatest geniuses alive. At the age of eighteen, he 
painted the copy of a picture by Rubens, at Warwick 
Castle,* which an artist here told me he could not, at first 
sight, distinguish from the original. His friends, however, 
thi nk ing he had better be a physician than a painter, sent 
him to Edinborgh ; he made discoveries in chemistry, and 
was one of the Presidents of the Medical Society. His 
&ce has a vast deal of genius." 

"^ebruaty 14. — I have been at James Watt's ; his son 
has promised me a cast of a glorious bust of his &1^er by 
Chantrey, and a profile of Gregoiy.f When I sat down 
at Mr. Watt's fireside, I was thinking deeply of Gregory ; 
and when his cousin came in, who hears such a resem- 
blance to him, I felt a momentary and awfiil conception 
that it was really Gregory ! Watt himself is now 83, but 



' See AccoUDt of Warwick Cattle, and iU paiQtings. 

t See the character of this gifted yootb, as recorded by the Poet, Vol. I., 
p. 119, et teq. 
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SO full of anecdote, that I apent one of the most aTnnaing 
days I have ever had with a man of science, and a stranger 
to my own pmwiits." 

"February 18. — I am not now likely to see much pri- 
vate society : for a ne^ected cold has turned out bron- 
chitis ; and, until I can draw my breath with ease, I do 
not mean to risk even the excitement of conversation. 
Dr. De Lys,* whose acquaintance is of more use to me now 
than any other, is a rising young physician of the place. 
His history is very curious ; — His father was a French 
nobleman, who was compelled to fly at the Revolution, and 
leaving his wife and daughter behind him, came to London, 
bringing with him his only son, then a little boy. Hia 
wife, who, it was thought, could save some of the family 
property, and had besides some of her own, remained with 
their daughter, but staid too long. She was seized for the 
sake of her property, by the Jacobins, with such prompti- 
tude, that her daughter knew nothing of her fote, till she 
saw her on the cart going to the guillotine I The poor 
girl went to bed and died, within the same day, of a broken 
heart. Old De Lys, when cut off from aU suppUes from 
France, came, for his health, to Leamington, and lodged 
with a washerwoman. The woman spoke of her lodgers 
to some ladies in the place, who, at that time, had such 
strong anti-Gallican prejudices, that they told her it was a 
scandal to keep French lodgers ! and threatened, if she 
did, to withhold their washing from her. The poor woman 
burst into tears, and said : — ' I am sure if you saw the 
good old gentleman, and his innocent little boy, you would 
not mind whether they were French or English.' The 
ladies were struck with contrition by her expression, and 
went to visit De Lys. The little boy made a conquest of 

* Died »l BirmingbaiD, some yeaie unce, univenally regrelled. — Corre$pondent. 
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them : they helped to educate him ; he was sent to 
Glasgow, and found still further friends and patrons in the 
family of dear James Grabame. Young De Lys is now a 
rising physician ; and one of the ladies who spoke to the 
washerwoman, keeps his house, and sits at his table." 

" F^mtary 26. — I preach, as Wesley says in his Diary, 
to lively and lovely congregations. — Lecturing, I perceive, 
is likely to be my metier ; and practice of course, makes 
one improve in that, as in everything else. But after the 
lecture of last Friday, I was obliged, on coming home, to 
have a large bhster apphed to my chest, to alleviate the 
difficulty of respiration.''^ If I had leisure to recruit 
myself, I should start at Glasgow with new hopes of popu- 
larity as a lecttu*er ; and a few summer months, I feel 
confident, will quite rebuild me. At present, I literally 
have not a voice to exert without imminent hazard. If I 
give twelve lectures, my townsmen, I hope, will accept of 
three in a week — but I hope to have sixteen." 

" February 27. — I pay a visit to-morrow to old Mr. 
Watt, with whom I shall dine, and expect he will fix on 
some day when I may visit his works at Soho, the best 
worth seeing of all the establishments of the kind about 
Birmingham." . . . "In reverting to this chest complaint,! 
must beg you not to be nneasy, for, with tolerable care, 
Dr. De L. informs me, it may be soon subdued. I have 
hitherto suffered more from blisters than from the malady 
itself. 

" When I look back on my adventm-es for two mouths 
past, I should be most ungrateful if I did not feel sensible 

* The freqnent necesnty of repeating thia remod;, wUle delivering pubUc 
lectarea, may account for hb rabeeqaently declining the very tampUng inviU- 
tioDB from Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other places, which immediately followed 
him from Liverpool. But, in the meantime, he had consented to lectnre in 
hii native city, and waa in correipondence witii Mr. Gray on the inbjecL 
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of being very kindly treated by almost erery human being 
with whom I have met. I have been fortunate, even in 
the very lodging where I have taken up my abode. My 
landlord is a toy-gilder — a splendid profession, certainly — 
and his family are so decent, interesting, and respectable, 
that they might brir^ a wholesome lesson to any reflecting 
mind, by showing what happiness and value of character 
may be found, independent of wealth and station, through 
mere good conduct. I sometimes sit down with the trades- 
man in his parlour, and enjoy the sight of the most perfect 
happiness, to all appearance, that domestic society caa 
yield. His wife, as the maid-servant told Mrs. C, has 
never been known to be out of humour for eleven years. 
He sits and reads to her ; at present he is reading my 
' Poets.'* Their children would make you lau^ with 
happiness : seven of them, like steps of stairs, with the 
highest d^ree of John Bull beauty that England affords. 
He has one little daughter, eight years old, that I could 
almost steal from him. . . . The Birmingham ladies, I 
think, dress better than they did the first evening I lectured 
to them. I obserre more silk stockings among the men, and 
fewer morning caps among the ladies. My landlord, who 
has some acquaintance with beUes lettres, told me very 
honestly, afler a thousand apologies for his honesty, that 
the young women of B. would not understand my lectures. 
But these were only my first Mid second discourses : for, 
the moment I got them among the comic Greek and Latin 
poets, they understood me so well as to laugh, at least, 
very heartily in the right place." 

• Doritig tLu litemiy tour, Campbell's "Specimeiu of the British Poeta" 
wu &t last published ; &nd he '' had the utisfactiou to hear that it was every- 
where well received." Hehadalio "remitted two hnudredpoauda, clear;" and 
after appi^riating a (Tim for the liquidation of all demands, found hiinself in 
the novel position of a man who had money to lay ont at interert. 
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"March 13. — I concluded ray lectures last night, and, 
the people say, to their Batisfaction. . . I have met L — d, 
the quondam partner of L — b in poetry. He is an inno- 
cent creature, but imaginee everybody dead I He came to 
my first lecture, and told his wife that t/ there were such a 
thing as real hfe, and if he and I, and all about us, were 
not mere phantoms, my lectures were just the sort of thing 
he should wish to attend ; but he thinks all this show of 
life is mere illusion." 

" Mmch 1 6. — I had an express invitation from a hterary 
Society at Glasgow, requesting me, in the name of a great 
body of people, to repeat my lectures there. My friends 
in Edinburgh have been so pressing to the same effect, 
that if my chest complaint were perfectly welj conducted 
I should, without hesitation, avail myself of their ofier. 
But I know well what would happen from the hospitahty 
of Glasgow or Edinburgh. Here I can scarcely refrise 
invitations to dinner, which always expose me to catching 
cold ; and in the north I should enjoy the hospitahty, to 
the prejudice of my health. For though I now abstain, 
habitually, from even the ordinary indulgence in eating, 
and taking wine, yet the excitement of speaking always 
hurts me. Here I have scarcely gone out at all, except to 
poor Gr^ory Watt's father — the James Watt. .... All 
this I shall avoid by getting to the south, where I can live 
as I please. . . . Though I have shunned visiting at Bir- 
mingham, I should be ungrateful to forget the great kind- 
ness which every respectable person, I may say, in the 
town and neighbourhood has paid me. The president of 
the Institution, a most respectable, learned, and worthy 
clergyman, delivered a lecture the Monday after I finished, 
in praise of the last lecturer on poetry, who was, luckily, in 
a back bench, and not obUged to be seen hstening to his 
own eulogy 1 T. C." 
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Thus concluded a very agreeable, and, as regarded 
remuneration, a very satisfectory tour. 

On his return to Sydenham, Campbell felt himself en- 
titled to a little repose. The "Specimens," now fairly before 
the public, were to be followed by his Lectures ; but the 
linal arrangement of these for the press was not ui^ntly 
required ; and, for a short month, he enjoyed his oHum cum 
digniiate — "study and ease, together mixed." The terms 
of praise, in which his new work was generally noticed, 
consoled him for the time and study expended in its com- 
pilation, and seemed to predict, at least, an equally ferour- 
able hearing for its successor. The work, however, was 
not feultless — and no man was more sensible of its imper- 
fections than himself ; and although he had exercised the 
greatMt impartiality in the prefatory critiques, his remarks 
were occasionally felt, and resented, by those to whom t^ey 
applied. Among these was the venerable editor of Pope's 
Works,* whose gentle remonstranceto Campbell not only pre- 
cluded resentment, but conciliated respect and friendship : — 

"I have thought myself called npou," he writes, "to rindicate some 
observationa of mine on the character of Pope, in answer to your critical 
Tcmarka on those observations in the Ist vol. of yoor Specimens. I think 
you have hastily hud yourself open to some animadTersions ; but I trust 
yoQ wQl find nothing said that might seem to imply any feelings bnt those 
of the highest respect for your acknowledged political and literary character. 
Yonr friend Uoore is in this neighbourhood, and also Crabbe and Crewe. 
It would give me great pleasure if I should ever have an opportunity of 
seeing yon here ; and believe me that, though our aspects are somewhat 
warliVe in print, at Utrne I remain most sincerely and fiuthfully, and with 
many thanks for the great pleasure I have derived Irom your works, 
" Your most obedient servant, 

"BrtmhiU, April 18tt, 1819. W. L. Bowles." 



* This charge, it may be here added, which Hr. Bowles had only repeated, 
and which Campbell resent«d as an insult to the private character of Pope, 
has been iabstantial«d I7 the Marchmoat Papers. 8se " Specimen* of lie 
Britith Poett," Art. PoPit. 8to. ed. ; also, the Findieation. 
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During the early part of the summer his retirement at 
Sydenham was agreeably enllTened by visits &om nume- 
rous friends ; and among others, &om Lord and Ladj 
Selkirk, Lord Byron, and Mr. Rogers. Among the poetical 
products of the season were "Lines to the Rainbow," which 
differ materially from those subsequently published.* 

The arrangement which he had entered into with bis 
friends in Glasgow, was to have been now carried into 
effect ; and although he had no valid objections to offer on 
the score of health, yet other difficulties, of a nature no less 
formidable, stood in the way ; and, after a correspondence of 
some weeks, the plan was reluctantly abandoned. The 
reasons are forcibly stated in a letter to Mr. Gray, from 
which I will quote the following passage : — " My boy is 
now at a very critical time. He is finishing all the educa- 
tion he is to receive before going into a profession, and is in 
the hands of a teacher with whom, for the first time in his 
life, he is making rapid improvement. No one knows what 
distress I have had with his backw^^ibess, when obliged 
to be his tutor. But, by the greatest good fortune, 
Dr. Glennie, our neighbour, kindly took him on reasonable 
terms, as a day-scholar; and the pains which he takes 
with him are such as exceed all that I have ever seen 
bestowed by a master on a pupiL I would not, for all that 
years of lecturing would produce, take Thomas from his 

hands I am convinced that a year with Dr. G. will 

make, to me, the inestimable difference of seeing him an 
accomplished, or a deficiently-educated man. Oh, my 
anxiety about this is what no one but % father can conceive I 
The beam of expectalion that has dawned upon me within 
these few months, that my boy will yet be an ornament to 
us, creates an era in my existence ! " 
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" Upon a superficial riew of the case, it might eeem quite 
as well to have him in Glasgow. But no. ... . LeaTii^ 
Mrs. C. here is totally impossihle. She is watching her 
invaiid sister,* and would on no earthly consideration go to 
Scotland at present To take my boy from school would 
break up his education. It is indeed a sacrifice to give up 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, where I had to refresh old friend- 
ships and enjoy trarelling with so much benefit to my cir- 
cumstances; but as things are, I cannot do it. T. C." 

Thus terminated the negotiations, but higher honours 
awaited him ; for, although prerented from visiting his native 
city as a lecturer on Poetry, his friends had the pleasure of 
receiving him, only a few years later, as Lord-Rector of 
their university. From this time forward, he appears to 
have declined invitations to lecture in the country ; hut 
the subject was ever afterwards one of the deepest interest, 
and, among the last occupations of his life, was a series of 
annotations on these lectures, made with the view, as he 
told me, of bringing them eventually before the public in a 
greatly improved form. 

In the course of the autumn, his attention being directed 
to an article in the " Biographical Dictionary," where, in 
giving the history of his poetical life, the writer had assigned 
reasons for his being pensioned, which were at variance 
with the fact, Campbell contradicted the statement ; and, as 
his spirited and characteristic letter to the editor places the 
subject in its true light, I quote the following passage : — 

" Sir, — It b stated in your article that I Teceived a pension under the 
British Qoremment, during the odministiation of Mr. Fox, for having 

* This " beautifnl sister " wm dow mffering under temporary mental dis- 
order at Sjdenhain ; a ealamitj to which Campbell most feelinglj alludes in 
this, and other letters. — See C%>frMp«t(fatt«#q^l6S6. 
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written in aupport of his measures. This is not & correct statement of 
the &ot : I am no poUlieal writer, and received the above grant at the 
recommendation of Mr. Fox, and other ministers in the same cabinet, 
purely, and exclusively, as an act. of literary patronage. In stating this, 
I have no intention to declare myself neutral, with regard to political 
feelings, still less to disavow that aeal and reverence for Mr. Fox's prin- 
ciples, which are felt by so great a proportion of Englishmen. Neither do 
I mean to insinuate an uncharitable oi unqualified maxim, that it is im- 
possible for a political writer, who may have sapported a party in 
the State, to receive a pension from Government without dishonour. 
Only, it is certain that such writers are justly regarded with more 
jealousy than those who receive similar favouia simply, and withont rela- 
tion to politics, as men of letters. I have, at all events, a right to correct 
an error in my own bit^raphy. I now repeat to you what I will substan- 
tiate, if proof be required, that it was not political, but poetical writings, 
which gained me the good will of those statesmen who recommended me 
to my Sovereign. My poems, containing neither party satire, party praise, 
nor individual adulation, had the good fortune to please Mr. Foi, and my 
noble friend Lord Holland. If, in their Idndness towards me, they made 
a wrong choice, as to literary merit, their intentions, at least, were wholly 
disinterested. They gained no political, or party purpose ; they obliged 
no relation, nor friend's relation ; and only benefited a man whom they 
were pleased to consider a poet. Of Lord Holland, and Hr. Fox, it is 
scarcely necessary for me to say, that among all high-minded statesmen, 
there could be none more likely to befriend a literary man, without 
ejecting political drudgery in return, or the slightest sacrifice of his per- 
sonal independence. I am, &g. 

T. Campbell." 
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CHAPTER XII, 

QBRMANT BETISITEJ). 

The new year was ushered in with prospects of increasing 
usefiihiess, congenial labours, another poem, a speculation 
on court &vour, with reflections on passing events. 

"Jan. 13. — I feel some comfort in telling you the general 
state of my affairs. I have a new poem on tiie anvil — 
or at leasts in the fire, if not red-hot enough for the aoviL 
I have also several small ones lying by ; but not having 
enough for a volume, I delay publishing them until I can 
come out in force. I am to lecture again at the Royal 
Institution next spring. Mr. * * * thinks, as both my 
fellow-lecturers have been knighted, it is not impossible that, 
in the course of time, I may he knighted * also ! Yet, alas I 
what shall I do if I cannot afibrd to keep a footman % For 
what is a knight without his squire ? . . . . There is also 
a probability that I may lecture at the London Institution, 
thus belecturing the town like a Colossus, with one foot in 
Moorfields, and another in Albemarle Street ; but the 
latter point is not yet fixed. 

"I have been much agitated on the Whig side of opinion 
by the merciless aspect of public affairs. What is the 
danger of Radicalism to what has been extorted from our 

* Some time prerioas to thii, it was reported that Campbell was bIiotUj to 
take Ilia place in parliament ; aDd in anawer to an old Bchoolfellow, be mitea : 
— " How coald Ibe romonr of mj being tent to St. Stephen's be got up 1 I never 
wished— oerer breathed a wish to bdong to it" Some years later, however 
he thongbt bettor of it 

TOL. II. A A 
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fears ? The subject, however, is wide, and I must honestly 
confess I hare not been without my fears, though some- 
times, on reflection, half ashamed of them. My hopes still 
rest on the indestructible spring of pubUc opinion. On 
this subject, I cannot help saying I feel a sort of Scottish 
pride in Kinloch of K.; I don't like the cause, but I 
admire the dauntless simphcity of his zeal, and feel for his 
martyrdom ... T. C." 

An ardent desire to revisit Gfermany, often indulged, and 
as hopelessly abandoned, was at length to be realised. 
With improved circumstances, and important hterary 
objects in view, everything promised an agreeable and pro- 
fitable tour. He proposed to take his &mily with him ; to 
proceed to theRhine ; pass some time at Bonn or Heidelberg ; 
consult the pubUc hbraries ; make extracts from such works 
as related to the subject of his lectures ;* and renew bis 
acquaintance with Schlegel. Thence, with the same objects 
in view, he projected a tour to Vienna, and, on his return 
to Prussia, meant to confide the education of his son to 
one of the professors at Bonn. Of the plan thus briefly 
sketched, he happily accomplished the main object; he 



* This ver^ comptehensive mbject had long engrossed his attrntion. As 
early as April, 1816, we find him writing to Mr. SteTenson in these words : — 
" Though I have a considerable part of the materials ready for my lectures, 
they will form a large work of two volnmes quarto, that will still employ me 
for some time. They will comprdiend an entire view of Greek, Roman, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German literatare. Having this in contempUtion, 1 had 
really prepared to set off to the Continent with my &mily, chiefly for the aike 
of collecting the books necessary for the snbject of Modem Literature, which 
ard not to be bronght together bom English libraries. Bet I was prevented by 
int^eitnqi o/a^t and ueatu. 

" My labonr at modem languages in tkit ondertaking has been Herculean. 
Of Italian classics, I finished last mouth (March) a collection amoonting to two 
hundred aad fifty volinntt. Your sweat of brow at making tta-poU, my dear 
Potter, is nothing to this.— T. C." 
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collected a large and yarious fiind of information on gene- 
ral literature, the systems of education, and the discipline 
pursued in the great schools of Germany ; and, in conver- 
sation with the Professors of Bonn, conceived the first idea 
of the London University. 

Preparations were accordingly made for the tour, which 
was to commence in May ; and in a letter to Mr. Richard- 
son, his German project is thus divulged : — 

" 10, Seymour Street Wat, March 27, 1820. 

" I am letting my house furnished, for a year, during 
which I mean to remove both Matilda and Thomas to 
Gfermany. I have thought of Bonn, for my friend Schl^el 
is there, a resident professor ; but hisattr^^on is counter- 
balanced by the inclination for Heidelbei^, where the idea 
of the ' great tun ' presents a sort of charm to the &ncy ! 
Seriously, however, I am going to Deutschland for a year, 
and have every prospect of getting my house off my hands, 
in a way that will keep my mind easy about rent and 
taxes .... I have much on my thoughts about bills 
paying off, lists of furniture, and a place for depositing my 
books in my absence ; but we must meet before we expa- 
triate; and I must make a point of seeing our great, good 
friend* before he returns north — 

Arbeit brennt die Steme fencht, 

Rrttutd»e}u^ macJit die Burde leioht ; 

Mit dem Frennde, band im baud, 

Bauet Uan eiu wuater land. T. C." 

In the mean time, the circle of his Edinbur^ friends 
was again narrowed by the death of one of its distinguished 
members ; and in the following letter to Mrs. Fletcher his 
respect and sympathy are thus expressed : — 

* Sir Walter Scott, whom he wu to have met at Mr. RichaidBon's. 
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"London, Jpril, 23, 1820. 
" The sensation occasioned by Dr. Brown's death, 
though not so poputai-ly felt in England, perhaps, as in the 
country -where he was best known, is nevertheless felt by a 
great number who can understand, more or less, the pecu- 
liar value of his mind and heart It must be a deep blow 
to every one who possessed his friendship and intimate 
society ; and incalculably sore to those relations who could 
appreciate him, and who now feel the ties of nature rent by 
his loss. The event is, altogether, a pubUc calamity. He 
was one of the finest and best productions of nature ; and 
besides the purest affections, had an understanding of a 
mysterious and — what it sometimes appeared to me — an 
almost miraculous subtlety. I always honoured him, and 
showed, I trust, through life that I did so. 

"When I received your note I was very ill* It would 
pass your comprehension, or that of any person, who 
has not the exact constitution and infirmities that I have, 
to know the caution that is indispensable to keep my attacks 
from gaining ground. My life will be useless without 
health, and my health is of fearfiil value, at least to my 
eventual widow and poor sisters. T. C." 

"Mat/ 11. — I am lecturing at present at the Royal In- 
stitution, and shall be in Germany, I trust, in a month. I 
have received a summons to sign a paper as a trustee for 
the widow and children of the late Dr. I. of our city, who 
died at Sicily, He was my old acquaintance and firiend ; 
and it is possible that I may have promised to be his 
widow's trustee, but I have no recollection of signing an 
engagement to that efiect, and until yesterday no mention 
was ever made that I was involved in such a responsibility. 

* Bimilar apprehenmoiu u to health enter into moat of hia letten of tliis 
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I waited upon Mrs. I., but she could only refer me to Hr. 
Lindsay. I frankly told her that aa I am going abroad, 
and not versed in such a business, I should not willingly 
commence a trusteeship, unless I hare happened to pledge 
myself to it. There is a money business of some amount 
depending on the form of my name being affixed to it, so 
that it wUl be a great &Tour to all parties, if you will 
obtain information from Mr. Lindsay as soon as you can." 
On the 20th of May all arrangements were com- 
pleted for the journey ; and on the 24th an important 
docmnent was signed, the substance of which is as foIlowB : 

" This day an agreement was made and entered into between Hr. Camp- 
bell and Ut. Colbnrn, the pnblishei, by which the Poet imdertakes to 
edit the ' New Monthly Magazine ' for the term of three years, commencing 
with the first day of January next, and to fumiali twelve articles, six in 
prose and six in verse ; the prose to contain the whole value and sub- 
stance of the Lectures on Poetry, now delivering at the Boyal Institution ; 
the copyright to rerert to the author, in like manuei with all his own con- 
bibutions published in the said Magazine. Mr, Colbnm agrees to pay 
Mr. Campbell five hundred pounds per annnm, and to provide a sub-editor ; 
to pay for all necessary contributions a fair and liberal price, with the ex- 
ception of the twelve articles mentioned, for which the editor desires 
no remtmeration, miteas, &om the great increase in the sale of the work, 
Mr. Colbnm should feel it incumbent upon him to make any. All questions, 
differences, or disputes, connected with the editorship, to be referred to 
the dedsion of two persons, to be mntually fixed upon, with power to 
choose a third as umpire." 

As soon as this agreement was " signed, sealed, and 
delivered," Campbell embarked with his fiunily for Hol- 
land. The letters, written during the tour to his inends* 
in England, present a spirited and nearly unbroken series, 
which I proceed to lay before the reader, with as little com- 
mentary as possible. The first of the series announces his 
arrival in Rotterdam : — 

* I have again to acknowledge my obligations to the Poet's friends for the 
kindnsM with which, in this, as in many former inatances, they hava yielded 
t« my solicitation. 
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" BOTTEKDAH, i% 2S, 1820. 

"We cleared out of the Pool on Sunday morning. 
I had been ao much fatigued during the day that I was 
fast a^oep by that time. In twenty-two hours we reached 
Helroetsluys, with a brisk gale which was cheerful at first, 
but at last rocked the ship so as to make us all reiy sick. 
The master, by eza^erating the chances of our being 
detained a day or two before we could reach Rotterdam, 
persuaded us to go ashore. We set off, therefore, in com- 
pany witii three other passengers, to cross the island and 
reach this place by laud. One of our fellow-travellers was 
a Dutch merchant, another a German, and a third a Polish 
Jew, who had graduated at Edinburgh ; knew Jefirey, 
Gregory, and others ; flattered M., praised the Scotch 
ladies, and in fact attached himself to our party by sheer 
impudence. The Dutchman was very patriotic, and wished 
us to admire the scenery and character of Holland ; but 
unhappily it rained ; the roads were half-wheel deep, and 
the fields looked like the earth, two days after the Deluge. 
The whole island, as you may imagine Dutch scenery to 
be, is quite flat, but rich in verdure, as bright as that of 
England, and intersected by long colonnades of limes and 
willows, drawn up in lines as straight and long as an 
immense army at a review, or in order of battle. Our 
carriage was the exact shape and image of the Lord 
Mayor's ; but the harnessing was only of rc^. During 
eight homB' dragging to get us to Rotterdam, I had aU 
along admired the cleanness of every human habitation we 
passed, or entered into; but when we got in sight of 
Rotterdam, I was truly dehghted. The approach to it is 
by the Maese, which is broader than the Thames at West- 
minster, and so deep as to admit ships of the line close up to 
the quay, which forms the street fronting the river. The 
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houses are elegant, and tiie streets beautiiuUy clean. The 
river branches into canals that run into the main streets 
in all directions. T. C." 



" NiUEOUEN, Jttne 4. 

" I wrote to you from Rotterdam. I waa much 
captivated with the view of that city from the broad waters 
of the Maese. ... I visited the great church con- 
taining the tombs of the famous admirals, Van Tromp and 
De Ruyter, both of whom, as you know, gained victories 
over the fleets of England, We proceeded on Wednesday 
last through Delfl, the Hague, and Leyden, to Haerlem — 
fiunons for its organ, and for being the birth-place of 
Coater, the inventor of printing, whose statue is in the 
principal square. Next morning, when I was sallying out, 
the waiter of the hotel came in great haste to tell me he 
must conduct me au premier-Uvre ! which I thought meant 
something about the poHce. I followed him to a house 
where they showed me the ^rst book ever printed ; and 
which is old enough to satisiy the wildest bibliomaniac in 
the Roxbtii^h Club. 

"I then visited the cathedral, and heard the organ 
played by Summach, a great performer, and even com- 
poser, who makes many hundreds aryear by playing to 
strangers for a guinea an hour — but the hour waa worth 
the guinea, and many guineas. It waa listening to the 
full poetry of music. The instrument has sixty-eight stops, 
and between four and five thousand pipes. The first piece 
was the Battle of Prague. . . I have no words to tell 
you how it took the heart and passions into the field I 
The trumpets sounded as over a vast plain, where you saw 
brigade after brigade extended, with flying colours. The 
drums Jbeat ; you heard the trampling of cavalry — the 
tread of infantry — the chaiging-step — the roar of artillery 
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— the shouts of victory — and the X^ Dexan. 1 It was 
transporting I 

"Then came a second piece — the Shepherdess in the 
Storm — that told a complete story — ain that imitated the 
warbling of birds, and the gurgling of waters ; with now 
and then a sweet pastoral pipe that made you imagine 
some lively spot of scenery, where you could fancy the 
sun shining delightfully on rocks and waters, glades and 
trees. After a pause, the music growa moumiul, as if the 
sky began to lower, and thunder is heard at a distance. 
The human voice, which the organ imitates to deception, 
begins to grow more and more plaintive ; the thunder 
increases, and such is the power of this organ, that it seems 
to shake the cathedral, and in fact could not be distin- 
guished from actual peals. Strains of an awful character 
succeed, with the himian voice, at intervals, pleading with 
Heaven to appease the storm I At last it subcddes, and 
you conceive the shepherdess rescued, and thanking God 
for her deUverance I . . . 

"PromHaerlem we proceeded to Amsterdam — flat grassy 
meadows on either side of a canal that often stretches for 
miles as straight as a dart, the view now and then crossed 
by regimental rows of poplars, willows, or limes — branches 
running off from the main canal — and windmills and spires 
marking the distance. Till you come to Guelderland, 
scarce a sand-hill rises above tiie universal level ; but this 
uniformity of meadows, with lazy cattle, is sometimes re* 
lieved by villas coming close to the water's edge, and 
dropping their shrubbery over the canal Often, at a 
distance, you see country-seats moated with water ; and 
this, I vras told, is done to drain the httle land that can 
be made into pleasure-ground — otherwise it would be 
marshy. In tiie gardening of those country seats every- 
thing is clipt and square ; but now and then you see 
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English pleasure-grovnds imitated on a dwarfish scale. Alto- 
gether, howeTer, there is too much foliage and water about 
their houseB. This is the face of the country. The only 
animal that surpriaM you with liveliness is the horse of the 
TrackscAu^ that trots at the rate of four miles an hour I 
Every other creatcD:^ seems half asleep. The cows feed 
with not a tenth part of the spirit of English cows. The 
storks sail lazily round your head, with snakes in their 
beaks, and are seen feeding their young in large nests, on 
l^e tops of the cottages, where the peasant reckons their 
arrival a blessing. The common tradition was, that the storks 
would not Uve in Holland under a crowned head ; but the 
King of the Netherlands has been crowned ; and the storks, 
like true Hollanders, take time to consider about removal. 
" The face of the people is as unromantic as that of their 
country. The beggars receive your alms, and almost ask 
it, with indifference. At the Hague, a landlord over- 
charged me, and I called him a rascal to his &ce ; at 
Amsterdam another treated me like a lord, and demanded 
no more than I should have paid at an alehouse in Eng- 
land. I thanked him for his treatment ; yet the &ce of 
both hosts were perfectly the same — all apathy and im- 
passiveness I I must say, however, that where the Dutch 
face has expression, that little expression is good. Many 
of their women are pretty ; and I have not seen one 
woman that I could suppose either a cruel mistress, or a 
quarrelsome wife. Their cleanliness is above all praise. 
Their houses are so painted and cleansed ihaA. poverty has 
absolutely no horrors in Holland. On the roads, you see 
peasants in the dress of the last century. The common 
people of both sexes wear wooden shoes : the women have 
ornaments of gold, or gilded metal, Ranging like sheep's 
horns from the sides of their heads, and listened with 
plates about their brows, under their caps. 
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"At Amsterdam the pictures of Paul Potter struck me 
vith equal afitouishmeut to what I had felt iu the Louvre.* 
His imitation of n.T'i'"Al» will bear the examination of a 
microscope, and even looks more life-like when so examined. 
On the road to Nimeguen I visited a settlement of Horar 
vians, which was very interesting. On our way hither last 
night, we witiieseed the devastation occasioned by the 
breaking of the dykes iu Holland, when entire villages 
were destroyed. The trees, in one direction, had been 
dashed down for miles, by the force of the ice. The scene 
looked like the relics of the flood. To-morrow I shall pro- 
ceed to Cologne. T. C." 

" BoMN, ON THE Bhine, Jtme 9. 
" . .1 have been a day in Bonn, and I have 
discovered Schl^el to my great joy ; so that I shall not, 
for the present, proceed to Heidelberg. The difficulty of 
finding lodgings, and a separate boarding-house for my 
son, turns out to be greater than I had imagined. Forty 
professors, and five hundred and fifty students, make lodg- 
ings scarce and comparatively dear. . . I find Welcher, 
the librarian of the University, a very civil and attentive 
acquaintance. Schlegel was very happy to see me, and is 
very obliging ; but hia trick of lecturing, in conversation, 
appears to have increased with his appointment. He is 
ludicrously fond of showing off hia English to me — 
accounting for his fluency and exactness in speaking it by 
his having learnt it at thirteen. This English, at the same 
time, is, in point of idiom and pronunciation, what a re- 
spectable English parrot would be ashamed of — I have not 
got a separate apartment, so that I cannot begin to study ; 
and until I have found a boarding-house for Thomas, and 
good lodgings, I shall not be settled. T. C." 

» « « • 

■ See onle, visit to Paris, Se^mber, 1614. 
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" Bonn. Jtate 19, 

" I thought by this time that I should hare been 
able to have sent jou &n amusing account of the banks of 
'the Rhine, but it has rained incessantly since I came to 
Bonn. I have not looked at a bright sky, or enjoyed a 
prospect of the scenery, for ten minutes tt^ther . . . The 
landscape is certainly magnificent The moment it clears 
up, the Seven Mountains appear in great magnificence ; and 
the vineyards and plains, along the course of the river, 
refresh the eye with luxuriant verdure. Two ruinous 
castles on the heights at a distance, and divided by the 
Rhine, give a most romantic effect to the scene. These are 
the Drachenfels and the Grodesberg ; but the wretched 
state of the atmosphere makes it impossible to have any 
continued enjoyment of the scene; and with all its fine 
outline, it appears httle better than a dull, dark engraving. 
" Bonn itself has no object of interest but its University 
— a fine pile of building, almost worthy of Oxford, and 
once the palace of the Electoral Princes. The library is a 
suite of three halls, at least three hundred feet in length. 
I have daily access to it for several hours, and now write 
to you from one of its niches, where I can study with 
perfect tranquillity. Schlegel means to be very kind, and is 
so attentive as to call upon me every day; but he talks 
without listening even to questions, and upon subjects on 
which he has not information to make him edifying. He 
thinks he understands English pohtics, and pesters me with 
his crude speculations about our impending national hank- 
rv/pio), and the misery of our lower orders ! Yesterday, 
he asked me if I thought our peasantry happier than the 
Ber& of the feudal system ? and I asked him, to-day, what 
was the price of labour in Grermany ? in order to institute 
a comparison between the situations of the poor in both 
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countries ; but my German philosopher was too great a 
man to know anything about the price of labour, and 
frankly confessed his ignorance ... At times, when he 
dwells on a subject of which he is really master, he is quite 
his own original and animating self; but when ho has' 
nothing to say he proses away like the clack of a mill when 
there is no com to grind. Id shori^ I had no notion that a 
great man could ever grow so wearisome. It is a pity when 
teamed men forget that one half of the value of a conver- 
sation depends on reciprocity. One could take down a book 
from a shelf, ten times more wise or witty than almost any 
man's conversation. Bacon is wiser, Swift more humo- 
rous, than any person one is likely to meet with ; but they 
cannot chime in with the exact frame of thoughts in which 
we may happen to take them down from our shelves. 
Therein lies the luxury of conversation; and when a hving 
speaker does not yield us that luxury, he becomes only a 
book standing on two legs." 

" 20th. — I have been very fortunate in forming an 
acquaintance with the Greek professor, a man of simple, 
agreeable manners, and of very respectable emdition. He 
has published several tracts on the Greek poets, and, what 
is very pleasant to me, has notions of them congenial with 
my own. For instance, it is the fashionable opinion in 
Germany, inculcated by their fiunous Wolff, that the Iliad 
was the work of many authors. I made to him a. declara- 
tion of my creed on the subject ; he told me his own vras 
the same, though, when he avowed it at the University of 
Halle, he was quite stared at as an anti-Wolffian heretic t 
I have set anew to the study of Hebrew, and he has lent 
me some valuable tracts on the poetry of the Bible;* a 

* Campbell's Lecture an the Poetry of the Hebrews, perhaps the very 
beat of the Beries, wu re-written, and gnatly enriched, after his retom from 
Oennanj. 
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subject which the Gerroans, for these twenty years past, 
have studied much more than their owd literati." 

"22nd and 23rd. — Dr. Meyer, the Professor of Physics, 
is married to an Englishwoman ; and both, as you may 
guess, are valuable acquaintances. The Professor of English, 
Mr. Strahl, assists me in German, in return for my correcting 
his pronunciation of oiu* language ; he reads to me out of 
a book entitled ' Beauties of British Literature,' containing 
pieces by Walter Scott, Byron, and the entire works of a 
gentleman of whom you may have sometimes heard. This 
is not the only German edition of his i^ymes ; another has 
appeared at Leipsic . . . The appearance of the students 
is certainly not so gentlemanlike as that of the Oxonians, 
yet it is singularly picturesque. For some years past, a rage 
for reviTing ancient costume has arisen, connected with a 
patriotic spuit in favour of the union and independence of 
Giermany. The old German dress is therefore the favourite 
one — a simple tunic or capote buttoned before, with the collar 
of the shirt spread at the neck, a velvet cap, wide trousers, 
moustachios, and sometimes a beard, nmke their figures look 
like Uve pictures of the fifteenth century. Many of them 
carry about long pipes like fishing-rods . . . Occasionally 
you see fine forms and &xsqs, and the efiect of tiieir costume 
is very fine." 

" 2ith. — Last night I was at a ball given by the students, 
where the dresses were, in many instances, quite fit for the 
stage. I was in general struck by the height and beauty 
of the men, but equally astonished to remark the ill- 
&Toured appearance and small stature of the women. 
There was but one passable beauty among fifty. The only 
fine woman in the place was a Jewess, and, singular enough 
to say, my landlord's niece. Schlegel swears she is a 
Jessica! Well — seeing a very elegant young woman 
waltzing with the handsomest young man in the room — ^I 
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could hardly beliere my own eyee that it was the girl who, 
in tlie morning, had made my bed ; yet her partner was a 
youth of good family, and two princes were waltzing beside 
her. The truth is, the Jews are treated with entire libe- 
rality in Bonn ; and there is, from causes which I cannot 
pretend to trace, something like a republican equality 
among the Boui^eoisie. The Viceroy of tiie UniTerBity 
asked me how I liked a dance that was set up by the name 
of ' Ecossaise,' a most woeful imitation of Scotch dancing 
and m\udcl I told him I was glad to hear it was Scotch, for I 
should not have discovered it either by the air or the steps." 

" 30M. — I am fortunate in my lodgings. For a pound 
a week I have two very large, good bed-rooms and a 
sitting-room; lofty, beautifully papered; the ceiling 
painted ; china vases in the recess^ ; paintings in gilded 
fi-ames all round the walls ; and a sofa covered with such 
new and beautiful silk, that I cannot find in my heart 
to sit down upon it For half-a-crown a day, I have 
dinner for Matilda and myself, consisting of soup, cutlets, 
ham, fowls, &c. ; and a bottle of Bhenish for a shilling. 
Thomas is boarded with Professor Kapp, at five pounds a 
month, induding all teachers. He sees us very seldom, 
and is kept tightly to his studies ; while I prosecute my 
own in the hbraiy, and step in at pleasure to the lectures 
of the Professors. Schlegd, I must say, is very eloquent ; 
though I cannot yet perfectly follow German as I hear it 
spoken. His students seem in raptures with him ; in fitct, 
he should never be out of the pulpit." 

" Jtily 7. — The weather having just become propitious, 
I made an excursion across the Ehine with Dr. Meyer 
and his wife, an agreeable English woman. We visited 
the burial-ground of the Jews — a forlorn and melancholy 
spot — emblem of the race who are to sleep under its tur£ 
It is in the heart of a thick wood, where there is just 
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glimmering li^t enough to make the Hebrew inscriptions 
perceptible on the tomb-atones. As we recrossed the 
rirer, nine o'clock struck on the Minster bell — almost as 
deep and grand a sound as that of St. Paul's, and from a 
venerable pile, part of which is as old as t^e ninth century. 
Immediately on leaving the sepulchral wood, we came 
out to a fine sunset view of the Rhine. The surface 
of the water was gradually changing, from a rich amber 
to a fiery red ; and the hght, long boats that gUded past 
partook of its hues. I looked back to the east, where 
the Seven Hills were cold and colourless ; but the west 
was all beauty and radiance ; and I could not help 
comparing the scene to the state of my own heart, for its 
warmth lay towards England. 

" All we have heard of the beauty of this vicinity, 
&lls short of the reality. I went with Schlegel to see the 
ruins of Godesberg ; the day was imconmionly mild and 
fevourable. The hill, which wo ascended, is so steep above 
the village, that we looked down upon the roofe of its 
houses, as if we had been in one of Barker's panoramas.* . . . 

" As far as Cologne, the roof of whose Cathedral is 
distinctly seen twenty-four miles off, the eye travels over 
vineyards, gardens, and corn-fields, interspersed with 
villages and spires ; and with here and there a tower of 
some monasteiy or castle. . . The scene enchanted me, 
and made Schlegel repeat some of the poetiy of Schiller. . . 

" On Tuesday I joined a party with Dr. Meyer to visit 
the Seven Mountains. As we approached them, we were 
entertained with fine Gothic stories about all the castles 
and chapels that were visible from them. I could 

* The deicriptionB of Uie scenarf, which follow, thon^ vexy beftatifal and 
gnphic, are oow so genenU; known, that I cannot Tentnre to give them to 
nearl; the extent in which I find them in the letten; bnt in conUnoing the 
«xtnct«, 1 iball endeayoar to omit nothing «Mential oi chancteristic. 
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' repeat many of them ; but I am afraid you would not 
believe them, as they Bavour very much of the m&rreUous." 
"... As we ascended the Drachenfels, we heard the sound 
of a dnun, instruments, and singing ; and were told that 
it was a flte, celebrated by the common people at the 
monument erected there, at the triumphant peace of 1814. 
. . . The occasion, and the scene of such a festival, were 
animating ; there is something that irresistibly touches 
one, in the innocent revelry of the poor. . . . We met the 
celebraters of this festivity descending, arm-in-arm, young 
and old, men and women, and all joining in a song. 

" Prom the Drachenfels we proceeded to the Lowen- 
berg, the highest of the Seven Mountains. Our path 
upwards was a long, deep, narrow glen — as romantic as 
any I ever saw in Scotland, and all covered with birch 
and beech. A river, as clear as glass, that came gui^liog 
down over roi^ and pebbles, hid itself forty feet beneath 
us, in the foliage ; but its sound was still audible ; and, 
here and there, it reappeared to sight, and formed 
beautiful pools. Here we stopped to eat the dinner we 
had brought with us, a few hundred yards below the 
summit, where there was only a smoky cabin, and a 
peasant's ragged family. But it was a spot which Virgil 
or Milton might have stopped to inhabit, and write their 
finest poetry ! On the left are Paradisaical views of the 
Rhine. At the very point where it is meat lively in 
appearance, and most interesting in historical relics, you 
look down upon the Nonnenwerth and the Castle of 
Boland." . . " As we descended to the farm-house, I 

thought how happy I should have been to have there 
built myself a house, and settled for life I Among the 
cottage children was a pretty little girl, named Gertrude, 
to whom I thought a little present of money due for her 
name's sake. ... I must not forget to tell you of another 
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beautifiil Qerman girl, whom our party all adnured, at the 
foot of the liowenberg, as we returned in the ereiiiiig. 
Mrs. Meyer was in raptures, and spoke to her. She stood 
by the fountain, like its own genius ; and her bright blue 
eyes and proud reserve made us all in lore with her." 

" Jtdy Viih. — After paying considerable attention to 
their statistics, I consider the Prussian Goremment as 
practically mild and judicious ; and I do not believe 
that the people are in the least danger of being seditious, ' 
as we hear most absurdly rumoured in England. Their 
labourers have bread to eat, and are well paid and 
employed ; I wish our own country could say the same I 
The people hare been particularly satisfied since the 
Government allowed them to pursue the right of trial by 
jury, first introduced by the French. Here, till of late, 
there were no open courts of justice ; every process, civil 
or criminal, was conducted in writing. Now our blessed 
institutions have reached them, — though they came through 
the medium of enemies. The good Lawyers of Berlin 
were at first alarmed at the innovation ; but now, as there 
is a Court of Appeal at Berlin from the Rheaish province, 
where trial by jury exists ; and as that court must have 
open pleadings, those, who at first opposed the institution, 
DOW admire it ; and in time, it is thought^ it wilt be the 
means of introducing it over all Prussia. T. C." 



"Banks op the Bhine, Hly 14. 
" On leaving Bonn, the worthy Professor Amdt 
gave a party to the friends I bad formed, to meet and take 
leave of me. It was most gratifying to me to hear from liiem 
all so many expressions of regret at my departure ; and 
th^ have laid me under an absolute promise to spend a 
few days wnongst them, on our way back to England. 

vol.. II. B R 
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I looked round on some seven or eight enlightened and 
cordial human beinge, of whose existence I had not even 
known a few weeks back ; but from whom I now parted 
as from so many brothers. I found my Greek friend, 
Welcher, more and more agreeable every day that I met 
him ; and there were several more, whose knowledge and 
manners made their conversation perpetually welcoma 
I had conceived a sort of prejudice against Arndt, before 
' I knew him. I heard his abilities as a poet, and his value 
as a patriot, highly spoken of. All strainers go to hear 
his lectures. He is considered the greatest ornament of 
the TTniverBity, excepting Schl^el ; and when Germany 
rose against the French, his writings, his war-songs, and 
his personal influence were supposed to be of the value 
of an entire army to the cause of his country. I had an 
ill-founded idea that he was a hard, stem character ; and 
when Welcher introduced me to him, I made him a bow, 
ceremonious enough for Schl^el himself. He was dressed 
in a peasant's tcock, having just come from working in his 
garden ... I had that morning been reading his song^ 
which reminded me of Bums ; I thought, also, that his 
countenance, and fiery, dark eyes, resembled the heaven- 
taught ploughman's physiognomy. He stared a moment, 
as if surprised at my bow, and then rebuked me by coming 
up vrith a smile and taking and shaking me by both hands. 
He is about fifty-five, and resembles what Bums would 
have been, if he had led a temperate hfe to these years. 
This was our first meeting. You may be sure I made him 
no more formal 6ows, and have spent many pleasant hours 
under his roof. His conversation is as original as you 
could wish, or imagine a poet's to be. At times, perhaps, 
there is a little German theorism in it, but I never could 
find in my heart to contradict him, for he converses wilJi 
the very essence of bonhommie .... I know not what 
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revolutionary materials there may be in these States, for 
they are scattered dominions ; but here, I take upon me to 
say, there are none but what the government itself may 
wilfully create. T. C." 

15tk. — " There are many laudable things in the actual 
practice of the Prussian goremmeDt It has abolished, for 
instance, the abominable practice of flogging in the mihtary 
discipline : it is liberal in supporting schemes for pubUc 
education : and it has shown gratitude and justice in giving 
situations to individuals who had distinguished themselves 
in the insurrectionary war for the deliverance of Germany. 
But has the Prussian monarch forgot bis promise* of a 
Constitution to the Kingdom ? As to those hterary men 
and professors, who interfere in politics, I know nothing of 
what they are at other universities, but at Bonn I know 
what they dehver as doctrines to their students. I have 
heard their lectures ; I have mixed in their pohtical conver- 
sations ; and I would ensure his Prussian majesty against all 
treason from that quarter, for a premium of one farthing." 

"July \5)th. — After a pleasant evening with my friend 
the Professor, I was in very good temper to enjoy the 
scenety next morning. It was a blaze of the freshest 
light. . . . The hills rose, on the right, vrith rocks that 
looked as if they bad been sculptured by nature for pic- 
turesqae efiect. Trees, corn-fields, slopes with pines among 
the rocks, the skiffs reflected in the water, the whole 
shapely amphitheatre, glowing in luxuriant light, made 
the heart atsolutely sing with joy ! 

" I hade adieu to the Rolandseck, repeating the old 
song, ' Chantons Roland, la fleur de la Chevalerie ! ' f and 

* This question, oa the reader is aware, has been moat satisfactorily 
answered bj the recent act of Prassian legislature. 

+ The result of bis Tistttothis classic spot wa« his own "Roland the Brave," 
composed daring the day, and afterwards set lo music by Mrs. Arkwright. 
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blessed the scene, pronouDCing it the most beautiful I had 
erer beheld 1 . . . But it is tiresome to describe land- 
scapes ; the feeling of pleasure, which one derives from 
them, is intermixed with a thousand associations which 
are incommunicable in words. . . The whole Bcenerj 
of Coblentz is delicious and striking." 



" Dakhstadt, JiUy 38. 
"I reached Frankfort on Monday 17th, and 
remdned ten days. I left Matilda and Thomas in the care 
of a respectable pair who keep a private hotel or boarding- 
hoiise ; the lady is an Englishwoman. It is singular that 
I should have accidentally fallen in with those very people 
whom I had met at Batisbon twenty years ago. I reached 
this place yesterday ; it is a very pretty town ; and the 
Duke, as you may have heard, is giving his people a nice 
little Constitution, like that of England. From this I in- 
tend to proceed directly to Vienna." 

« tt * * « 

" I have received by the government packet a letter from 
the Attorney-General of Botany Bay, setting my mind 
quite at rest about the poor convict Stewart,* who plied 
me so hard with letters soUciting my interest for his re- 
lease from slavery. It seems he is now quite free, and 
doing well — except when he gets drunk. The Governor 
wrote to the Attorney-General of the colony, describing his 
aituatioQ minutely, and b^ging to assure me that he is 
better off there than he would be in England." 

* * « * * 

Of Campbell's very short but studious sojourn at 

** 8m ths hiitoiy of this cue—Letter to Mrs. Fletcher, page 30e. 
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Frankfort, I have been favoured ■with the following 
particulars, by one of his oldest Mends and admirers : — 

" I met with some faint and shadowy reminiscences of Campbell at 
Frankfort, wheie I Tesided in 1S21. These vere affoided by Father 
Ingram, a Scotch Carthusian moulc, nho, with divers of his compatriots, 
had been driven by Napoleon out of their once rich and stately monastery 
at Wurtzburg. Mr, Ingram gave lessons in Qerman, when opportunity 
offered ; and on such occasions, he boasted, with great complacency, that 
he had officiated as daily Qerman preceptor to the far-fiuned Thomas 
Campbell. According to his account, the poet was out of sight the most 
attentive, zealous, and intelligent pupil he had ever met with; bavijig, 
moreoyer, a strange plan of trying to overcome the difficulties of the 
German language ' by dint of Greelc ; ' and finding out points of cor* 
respondeuce betwiit the two. However, be owned that, after all, 
Campbell had by no means penetrated into the ' mysterious depths ' of 
the language ; as, in the professor's opinion, he might have done, had he 
remained longer at Frankfort. ' In truth,' said Mr. Ingram, ' he turned 
at last rather fidgetty, and wanted a change of scene. But, luckily, he 
staid long enough to become a perfect convert to the truth of the Eoden- 
stein Ghosts I It happened that these poUergeitter made a tremendous 
lortie during his sojourn here ; and the distance &om hence to the OdeuT 
wald being so short, he regretted excessively not having been at the 
proper time on the spot, to judge by the evidence of his owq senses. 
However, I got him a copy of the Protocol, which, as usual on such occa- 
sions, was issued at Darmstadt ; and then he asked, whether I really 
thought that all the names attached wera signatures of " living men and 
true," — men who were supposed to carry rational heads on their 
shoulders F Now, I felt rather nettled that a Scotch poet, a believer, too, 
in the second sight, should be so sceptical ; and I offered to joia him next 
moming in a eaUeie, and that we should make our way to the Odenwald, 
with the protocol in hand, and have a eommvning with the witnesses. And 
I brought him to Mr. Yaarentrapp's, to get a copy of the book, containing 
all the bygone protocols about Bodenstein. So, at last, the Poet declared 
that he would be satisfied, without going thither, as there was no with- 
standing such reiterated and solemn testimonials.' 

This worthy monk did reaUy believe in ghosts, as firmly as he believed 
the mysteries of animal magnetism, and other wonders ; and the Poet, 
whether convinced or not I cannot say, was, of course, far too good- 
natured to contradict him." • • • • • 

Hia journey to Vienna is thus continued: — 
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" Ratisbon, Tuetday, Augwt 2, 18S0. 
" On Saturday morDing I set out &om Darmstadt, 
and reached this, yesterday evemng, after three days and 
two nights' travelUng, during which I was not in bed, and 
slept very httle in the carriage. . . . The only place with 
which I was struck, though I had seen it before, was 
Nuremberg. I entered it at dead of night ; but there was 
moonlight enough to give its old Ckithic streets a solemn 
effect. At the last stage I had, for a wonder, an agreeable 
postilion — tho' you may laugh at the expression — who could 
answer mj questions and abstain from smoking, and played 
very prettily on his little trumpet, or post-bugle. 

" Though much exhausted, my spirits raUied at sight of 
the Dajiube — first visible from the high road, about four 
miles from Ratisbon. At that moment, as you may guess, 
I felt a flood of associations rushing upon my mind, that 
seemed as wide as the rirer I was contemplating. The 
sensation was less melancholy than I expected : I felt 
myself tranquil, and even cheerful ; though the scene 
reminded mo how much of life was gone by, and how 
much there was to regret in the retrospect! But the 
evening was fine, the prospect grand ; and, as I stood up 
in the carriage, I could reckon twenty places fraught with 
lively interest to my memory. There were the heights, to 
which the Austrians retreated in 1800 : there was the 
spire of the church, from which I had watched their move- 
ments : there was the wood, from which the last shot was 
fired before the armistice. Alas t that campaign was but 
a trifle ; ten years afterwards, thirty thousand fell in the 
great battle with Napoleon, before Ratisboo. This morning, 
since five o'clock, I have been looking at tho scene of action. 
"My first visit was to the Scotch College,* — a dismal 

* See his Letters from RatUbon, Vol. I., pp. 280 to 308. 
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visit I Of all the monastery, there are only two aunirors 
out of a dozen, whom I knew. I first inquired for the 
worthy prelate, who had shown a fiitherly kindness to me, 
■when I was here. He died, they told me, last April, 
between eighty and ninety years of age — I scarcely 
imagined that the ne^ra of an old man's death could hare 
touched me so much ; but I could not help weeping 
heartily, when I recalled his benevolent looks and vene- 
rable figure, and foimd myself in the same Hall where 
I had often sat and conversed with him — admiring, what 
seemed so strange to me, the most liberal and tolerant 
religious sentiments from a Eoman Catholic Abbot.* Poor 
old Arbuthnot ! it was impossible not to love him. All 
Bavaria, they told me, lamented his death. He was, when 
I knew him, the most commanding human figure I ever 
beheld. His head was then quite white ; but his com- 
plexion was freah, and his features were regular and hand~ 
some. In manners, he had a perpetual suavity and 
benevolence. I think I stUl see him in the Cathedral, with 
the golden cross on his fine chest, and hear his fiill, deep 
voice chanting the service. 

" The present prelate is one of the monks I had known ; 
he received me with the little English, or rather Scotch, 
which he can still speak. He was as glad to see me, as 
a man could be in his situation ; for he is dying of 
schirrhouB liver. I found the Brothers at supper ; I 
inquired for Father Maurua 1 Dead. Father Albert ? 
DmuL Father this? Father that? — but was only answered 
by a mute bow of the head. . . In the midst of this the 
evening bell began to toll ; the monks took ofi* their 
cowls ; and, crossing themselves, continued in prayer for 
many minutes, during which I had time for serious reflec- 
tions ! . . T. C." 

* See the character, as deecribed hj the Poet, Vol. I., p. 288. 
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"August 7th. — When I wrote you last, I expected imme- 
diately to hare embarked in the Danube for Vienna ; but 
on examining my trunk, found that I had left my Lectm^s 
at Frankfort I Luckily they are come to me at the end of 
a week. Matilda and Thomas are quite well at Frankfort ; 
our boy is under the care of a clergyman, with whom he 
is a day-scholar. 

" During the week I have been here, I have gone occa- 
sionally and taken my supper with the poor monks, who 
are very liberal of their beer ; and it is by no means con- 
temptible. I was present last evenii^, when tbey received 
two Irish monks on their way to Italy. The Irishmen 
requited their hospitality by getting drunk, and behaving 
in a manner that scandalised my sober countrymen. . . I 
have had my solitude, however, relieved by a total 
stranger — the Secretary of Prince * * *, who calls upon 
me daily, and shows me every civihty in his power. He is 
a well-informed man, was tutor to the Princess, who is a 
has-Ueu. He showed me through her hbrary, and that of 
the Prince, who is another Lord Spencer, in his taste for 
fine books and black letter . . . Alas I all our schemes of 
happiness in this world are but mockeries of the imagina- 
tion. ... T. C." 



"Vienna, Awptai 11, 18S0. 

" I have been talking Latin so long, that I have 
hardly sufficient English left to tell you of my arrival 
in Vienna. On Tuesday I embarked at Ratisbon, hard 
packed with six other passengers ; a Jew, a very plain 
lady, a Hessian tutor and his pupU, with whom he was 
travelling, and two enormous monks, with blue coats down 
to their heels, and silver buckles adapted to the Patagoniait 
size of their shoes. . . But mark how little we should 
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trust to appearances ; the youth, though extremely beau- 
tiful, turned out stupid and unrnterestiag ; the Jew, on 
the other haud, won my afiectioos, and became a valuable 
friend, by calculating fiorins and kreuzers for me. The 
Hessian liad no fault but loquacity ; he found that the 
monks and I could conrerse only in Latin ; and, rejoicing 
in an occasion to exert his Latinity, applied fifty words 
where one would have sufficed. The monks, whose guttunil 
pronunciation, broad buckles, aod uncouth air, had at first 
inspired me with terror, turned out conrersible and 
amusing men. . . A thousand little incidents that discover 
the temper in travelling, showed them to be essentially 
polite. Our suppers were, really, as sociable as that 
of the Canterbury Pilgrims. By day, we fed on the stores 
we had laid in at Ratisbon ; but at night we slept on 
shore. . . We ate our cold meat on wooden platters, which 
they jocularly call the Boat's porcelain. The plain lady, 
whoever she was, proved a sensible woman, and a charming 
musician — so thoroiighly musical, that she was not to 
be deterred from singing to herself by the consciousness of 
being in strange company. She was called sister to one 
of the monks. When observed, she would stop, and then 
go on again at our request, in ' many a winding route, of 
hnked sweetness, long drawn out.' Her singing was 
peculiarly deUghtful where the scenery through which we 
passed was calculated to inspire romantic sensations." * 
* * « » 

" Most of what I now saw of the Danube was new to me. 
I used to repose on the roof of the cabin, enjoying, 
with the sensation of ghding along, an ever-moving picture 

■ " Aa to Homer'B Monody," b« adds in UiU letter, "If oiilj & fow liaet 
sre to Ire _fonnd, what ia the use of transcribing it 1 I do not wish a copf , 
onleu the whole Monody cu be found," On thii point the reader is refeired 
to page 3S6 of thia Tolnme. 
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— monasteries and castles on the tops of mountains — 
glens, that intersect the shores with tributary waters 
rushing into the Danube — woods, stretching up to an 
enormous height, with oceanH of foliage of all colours, 
from the lightest poplar to the darkest pine ; and between 
these, again, and the water's edge, sloping pastures and 
vineyards, with romantic cott^z;eB in the midst of them. 
... It is impossible, indeed, to look at what Nature has 
made out of rocks, water, and. verdure, without confusing 
that she is a very beautifiil artist. . . There is no longer 
any danger in passing the whirlpools of the Danube — the 
Wirbel and Strudel — though the roar of the waters is con- 
siderable ; and the boatmen are obliged to make a strong 
efifort^ and employ a skilful pilot. An ancient castle, 
called the Devil's Tower, stands on one of the rocks ; and 
as the whole character of the scene is wild and frightful, it 
is not deficient in superstitious legends.* 

» * * « » 

" At last, at five o'clock in the evening, we caught sight 
of the spire of St. Stephen's, and, by degrees, the other 
buildings of Vienna. Safe on shore, I put up at the first 
good hotel I could find, which is the sign of the " White 
Cow." This puts me in mind of an Irish friend who 
offered to bet that there were seven signs of bulls in Dub- 
lin — the black bull, the red bull, the golden bull, and so 
forth : he counted six ; but, being at a loss for another, he 
remembered the White Cow. ' Oh, but that is a bull! ' 
' Very well,' said he, ' does not that make seven bulls in 
all 1 ' — With this very instructive anecdote I must con- 
clude for to-night." 



■ Here the MS. preBenU some specimeDB of theM I^eodg, vii. Bishop 
Brnno, DiirreDBtein, Keb&rd C«nr da Lioa, and Blondet, which, dnee 
Campbell made thii descent, have been rendered iamiliu in variom tonr» 
and periodicals.— See "The Danube Illnalrated," 1844. 
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"August 13tk, — . . . Yesterday the heat was so 
mtense, that I could go ao &rther than St. Stephen's, where 
Z forgot all my worldly son-owe in Usteniiig to its beautiful 
organ. . . . All Saturday was employed in searching 
for lodgings ; and, as the noise of the streets is dreadiiil, 
the difficulty was to find aay place within a tolerable dis- 
tance of tiie Ubrary. ... In spite of all I had heard 
of the cheapness of lodgings here, all the quiet and decent 
places were very dear. . . . After I had climbed a 
thousand stairs, and undergone all posfflble horrors, from 
listening to the chopping of wood, that soimds incessantly 
in Vienna, and the crashing of wheels, I resorted in the 
last stage to the suburbs. But there also I was for hours 
inquiring in vain. At length, just as 1 was returning home 
to the ' White Cow ' in despair, I found most excellent, 
and, for their appearance, most reasonable apartments at 
four pounds a month, but furnished in such a manner that 
if the Ambassador called upon me, I should not wish better 
to receive him in. All the furniture is mounted with 
gilding, mirrors, cupids in bronze, girandoles, or jeering 
dolls, as the man called them, suspended from the roof. 
But, as pride always comes before a iall, I hare no doubt 
I shall be humbled for all this prosperity I Each of my 
rooms is twenty feet square, and my bed-room looks over 
gardens. Was ever poet so lodged ? For this good fortune 
I am indebted to the assiduity of a Polish gentleman of the 
name of Casimir, who has shown me all possible attention." 
*«■»«* 

" This morning I went once more to range the city ; 
but the heat was so suffocating that, after climbing to the 
top of St. Stephen's — and it is higher than St. Paul's — I 
had only fortitude to visit the Armouries. The view from 
the cathedral is very magnificent ; and makes, I think, 
excepting Edinburgh, the finest panorama I have ever seen. 
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In one direction, about six milea off, jou aee the village of 
Aspern, and island of Lobau, where Buonaparte retreated 
and built his bridge to attack the Austriaos. The whole 
battle must have been distinctly visible with glasses from 
this tower. The enormous bell, made of cannon taken 
from the Turks in the siege, when Sobieski defeated them, 
sounded whilst we were in the steeple. Its tongue ia 
nearly a ton weight." 

* » » » » 

" nth. — Poor Caomir ! I ought to learn fortitude frt>m 
seeing such a being always cheerful and contented. I am 
yet in the strength of life — ^he ifl fifty-seven. He has been 
five times wounded in battle, and showed me his scars, 
which are severe. His life has been one tissue of hard- 
ships ; and he has now a famOy to support, by running 
about with strangers for a couple of shillings, and at the 
rate of twenty miles a day. Often out of employment — 
pushed about by insolent waiters, at the hotels where he 
serves — yet this poor fellow never appealed to my pity ; 
and showed me his wounds only to convince me that he 
had been a brave soldier. He told me a singular circum- 
stance of his being once shot by a French vidette, with a 
candle instead of a bullet ; and this wound, he said, was 
the worst of all he had received." . . . "Well, I have 
this evening entered my lodgings, parted with my Pole, 
and have nothing for my companion but a Hungarian 
Grammar. I shall not study the language ; but I have 
been told that it contains some original and characteristic 
poetiy.*. . . T. C." 

The Poet's arrival in the Austrian capital was publicly 
announced, the friends of genius were invited to bid him 
welcome, and an elegant translation of his " Mariners," 

• Soe ipecimen of Hungarian vi Kngs, VoL I. Altona, 1800 — 1. 
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with a very complimentary notice of his Poems and 
Lectures, appeared in one of the leading journals. The 
grand objecl^ it was added, with which he had come to 
Vienna, was to collect materials for a voluminous work on 
German Literature.* 

The following letter presents a hriei, but interesting 
summary of his residence and impressions : — 

" Vienna, September 29, 1820. 

"... I have been ss much alarmed as you 
could be at the reports of the soldiery having taken an 
interest in Her Majesty. It is curious to see how extremes 
meet. Here, the courtier will not speak out on the 
subject ; for the Cabinet of V- never quarrels, unless there 
is something to be got by quarrelling ; but its opinion is 
known to be utterly hostile to the trial. One of them said 
to me, ' It is too bad in your E. to publish the actions of a 
woman so highly bom. We all know that Maria Theresa 
— that the Empress Catharine — ^that Maria Antoinette — 
that, &c. &c. But nobody xmtil now ever dared to drag 
down rojral personages to be disgraced in the face of the 
whole world.' This is the general — though rather the 
muttered than spoken — opinion of all the grandees here t 
so you see that the Courts of Germany and St. Giles' 
exactly accord in their sentiments ! You hate the Enghsh 
Badicals — bo do I. But there is a system here that 

* " HeiT Tbouis Cuipbuj. Q^boren za Qlasgow, 1778), ProfesBor, &;. &c., 
lustwandelt jeUt in den fmchtbaren Oefilden der dentaehen Literstar, nnd 
befindet uch gegenwiriig in Wien's Maaem. Er iet jstit beschSftigt, Mate- 
rolen zu Hnan groitm Warhe aliffemein-liieraritehen InhalU, xa saniiiielii. 
Wir glanben," &e. &c. Here follows a literal and spirited tranalatiou of the 
" Marinen," banning ; 

" Ihr Kriegen^er Englaods '. 
Die ihr die heim'schen Seen bewacht," Ste. [Page 1025.] 
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carries radicalism to the opposite extreme. There is a 
ministry that tries, upon principle, to eradicate every germ 
of liberal opinion — that naturally, and in spite of a despotic, 
government, springs up under the iucreasiDg light of human 
intelligence. 

" I was introduced to the Prime-Minister, and might 
have gone to his evening parties : but I have read the 
books and journals published under his sanction ; I know 
the system on which he acts, and have so profound a con- 
tempt and abhorrence for that system, that I wish to see 
nothing of him, or of his satellites. Of course, however, 
I adhere to the old prudent idea, which I adopted on my 
arrival in Grermany — never to trouble any one with my 
poUtical opinions. A stranger has no right to intermeddle 
with the worst government that he may meet with, whilst 
he is protected by that government But I cannot help 
making my own observations in silence. The police is 
good in Austria ; but then their government is nothing 
but police. It has no policy, nor principle, that an 
Englishman can view without disgust. The press is not 
only under a censor, but it is prostituted to inculcate servile 
principles. . . . (Jentz* and Frederick Schlegel, and a knot 
of literary men, are enlisted, with splendid abilities, but 
venal, unblushing impudence, to inculcate the exact prin- 
ciples that reigned In the Spanish Inquisition. They preach 
on the advantages of Feudal servitude, and the happiness 
of the Middle Ages, when the Church had not yet lost its 
power. It wafl lately proposed, in earnest* to forbid the 
use of the Classics in schools and colleges, as they taught 
revolutionary doctrines ! All these efforts, however, to 

• In tlie"Life of Sir JameBMackintoeh,''iH some interesting correspondence 
between this talented writer and Sir James. In speaking of hie political 
adversarieB, it was usual with Campbell to eipresa himself strongly — more 
strongly, at times, than he felt upon reflection. 
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put back the human mind, is so &r from serving the 
intended purpose, that it is sowing the seeds of disgust and 
disaffection among a people who are naturally peaceable, 
and passive, almost to imbecility. 

" I dined lately in company with a Professor of the 
Collie of Gratz, in Styria, whose Ubours, in a long 
historical work, which he was about to publish, were 
thrown to the ground, and his hterary and private fortune 
ruined, because he introduced a sentiment on government 
translated from our historian Robertson. A Uberal man. 
Von Hammer, — ^for there are some even here — said to the 
Minister and to Gentz, who is his oracle, ' Expunge, if you 
please, the offensive sentence ; but pray let the poor man 
publish his book.' ' No,' said Gentz ; ' I don't see any 
necessity for his pubhshing at alL' 

4t « « « « 

" I have found a kind friend in the Countess R All 
Vienna speaks not only well, but reverentially of her. 
She is majestic, like Mrs. Siddons, but very natural and 
gentle, an excellent scholar— for she helped me out with a 
quotation from Cicero, yet perfectly unassuming, almost to 
timidity. Her house is the rendezvous of the best society 
in Vienna ; and she made me promise to come every 
evening. When I arrive, I find her seated in full glory at 
the upper end of the room, where the place beside her is 
reserved for me. . . . Here you meet a number of the Polish 
nobihty, of whom the women are extremely beautiful. 
The men are more like Englishmen than any foreigners I 
have seen. It is curious to find myself at home amongst 
them, and receiving invitations to call upon them, should 
I ever be at Warsaw ! * 

• This daily intercoarse with the Poles revived all his yoothful ardour in 
their caaee, and, after s few years, led to hit founding the Polish Association, 
in LondoD. 
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" During a day I spent at the Count^s's house, she took 
me to the height called the ' Fountain of the Thorn,' where 
■we had a most magnificeDt view of the course of the 
Danube, from the waUs of Vienna to tile mountains of 
Hungary. Our party partook of a collation on the side of 
a beautiM hill, where we looked over woods on the fine 
prospect, and sat surrounded by beds of mignonette, which 
was iragrant enough to regale even my dull senses. ... I 
have written a few lines to the Countess on the subject, 
which I will show you when we meet. 

" I have found an excellent friend — for so I may truly 
call him— in Von Hammer, a member of the Aulic Council, 
and of celebrity as an Oriental scholar. He h^ translated 
my 'Lines on a Scene in Argyllshire': another hterary 
man has translated ' Ye Mariners ' ; and both have appeared 
in the Vienna papers. ' The Exile of Erin ' has been ten 
years translated ; and, would you believe it ? ' The Pleasures 
of Hope ' wafi translated into Danish three years ago, and 
the translator is to sup with me to-night. It has been a 
great loss to me that the Archduke John has been absent: 
he is Von H.'s particular friend, and, I have reason to 
beheve, a friend to hberal principles." . . , "I have seen the 
Comedies and Tragedies of Vienna. I know not which 
are the more tiresome. They have good actors ; but, in 
my ear, the discord of the language defies all power of 
gracefiil recitation. , , . I have been at our Ambassador's 
since I wrote. At a very large party, I was the only 
Englishman presented, formally, to the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors, and to every person of distinction in the room — 
except the Duke of C, who, however, came up to me 
himself, and said he knew that I lived at Sydenham, and 
that it was a very pleasant society. I fancy H.E.H. must 
have heard this through Mr. A. He looked veiy princely, 
and was very plewant. There is a laugh here, at present, 
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againat aa illuatrious personage, who, it is said, asked 
Napoleon's wife, if she resided constantly at Vienna 1 and 
if she was not married to the Archduke Louis, who is her 
uncle I ... I ttpect to leave Yieima in a few days. 

T. C." 

The following are the lines addressed to the Polish 
Couatesal 



" Though I honour you at heart, 

Uon than these pocv Imes can tell ; 
Tet I cannot bear to part 

With a common, cold ' brewell I ' 
We are strangers, far remote 

In descent, and speech, and dime ; 
Tet, when first we met, I thought 

We were friends of ancient time! 
Oh, bow long shall I delight 

In the memory of that mora, 
When we climbed the Danube's height 

To the Fountain of the Thorn 1 " 
And beheld his waves, and islands 

All gUttering in the sun — 
And Vienna's gorgeous towers. 

To the Mountains of the Hon I 
Theni was gladness in the sky. 

There was verdure all around ; 
And where'er it turned, the eye 

Looked on rich, historic ground I 
O'er Aspem's fidd of glory, 

Noon's pnrple haze was cast ; 
And the hillst of Turkish story 

Teemed with visions of the past I 
Bnt it was not mute creation, 

Not the land's historic pride. 
That inspir'd my heart's emotion 

On that lovely mountain's side : 

* A monntsin overlooking the island scenery of the Danube, near Vienna, 
to which the Poet was conducted by his noble friend. 
t The battle-ground where the Turks were defeated by John Sobieiki. 
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But that you had deign'd to guide me. 

And, benigoant and serene, 
R ski' stood beside me, 

Like the Qenins of the scene I 

T. C, S^itembfr, 1830." 



Taking leave of Vienna, and the great library in wUcb 
he had spent most of his time, Campbell retraced his 
Btepa through Bararia to Uhn ; and on the 1st of 
November found himself once more in the society of his 
friends at Bonn. Farther particulars of his homeward 
journey occur in the following letters : — 

" Fkankfort, Octoder 13, 1820. 
" I came from Vienna as far as Ratisbon, in com- 
pany with Captain Batty, of the Guards — brother of the 
lady who sketched the ItaUan scenes, which F. so much 
admires. . . I had determined to pass the last month 
of our stay in Germany at Frankfort ; but the letter I 
sent to Matilda did not reach her ; and on my arrival, we 
could find no lodgings to suit us. She is anxious to get 
over a part of the journey towards Calais, and to be 
nearer England ; and to be nearer EngUmd is also a 
dehcious thought to me. . . To-morrow I hope to be again 
on the Rhine, and the next evening to see once more my 
lovely island of the Nonnenwerder.f" 

■ A romantic history of this amiable and accomplished lady is given in a 
letter from Campbell to Hn. Fletcher, of Edinburgh, in Novembei of 
this year, page 390. 

t " . . . But why bo rash has she ta'en the veil 

Id yon Nonntnawdar'g cloisters pale % 

For her vow had scarce been sworn, 

And the fatal mantle o'er her flnng. 

When the Dtachenfeb to a trumpet nmg — 

'Twas her own dear warrior's horn 1 
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"Bonn, Nowaier 2, 18S0. 
" I Trtite to you in high spirito, elated by finding 
myself nearer England. Z etaid three days at Frankfort, 
and descended the Rhine where the Nonnenwerder, the 
Kolandseck, and the Seven Mount^ns showed themselTes 
in their best looks, smihng under autumnal sunshine. 
Their tints were varied ; they had not the fiill, rich, 
blazing verdure, which they wore in summer ; but their 
mellow, pensiTe beauty looked very touching. It was 
like that of some fine face one has admired in youth, and 
cannot cease loving when past its prime. I only touched 
at Bonn, thinking it but due to my worthy friends to bid 
them good bye; but when I talked of setting off next day, 
they laughed in my hce, and said it was ' impossible ! ' 
and that, if persuasion failed, they must employ force." 

"I have been very happy, as you may suppose, in 
renewing my acquahtauce with the 'Uteraries' of the 
place. They showed me a new instance of attention, by 
inviting me to a pubUc dinner, given to the officers of the 
regiment stationed here, and setting me on the right hand 
of the Bector, next to the Colonel-Commandant, Count D. 
We had a splendid repast. The whole body of the 
University, and many of the students in their old 
picturesque costume, were present Some of the toasts 
ai^ued a very good tmderstanding between the literary 
and mihtary men. The Colonel, a man universally esteemed 
for his patriotism, told me very fiiankly that Prussia was 
too enlightened to be an arbitrary government ; and that 

" Woe — woe ! each heart shall bleed — shall break ! 
She would have hong npon his neck, 

Had he come but yetter even ! 
And he had clasped those peerless charms, 
That Bhall never, never fill his omu— 

Or meet him bat is heaven I " — 7^ Brave Roland. 
c c 2 
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I should live to hear of its becoming a free and legitimately 
reformed country. ... It was very amiable to see the 
Catholic and Protestant Professors, with their respective 
Doctors of Theology, meeting together vnth every mart of 
cordiality. 

"My joy at the prospect of returning home is very great; 
but it ia damped by the fear of returning with some of 
the objects of my journey but imperfectly fulfilled. For 
my purpose, Leipsic should have been my head-quarters ; 
it is there, alone, that one can pick up all sorts of boobs. . . 
I am anxious to leave Thomas* at Bonn ; but there is 
great difl3>culty in finding a boarding-house, and he is too 
young to be trusted in lodgings. 

"The pubUc news from England are so disagreeable, that 
I scarcely like to allude to them. Here we have nothing 
publicly important, except that the diamonds of the Three 
Kings of Cologne, valued at 30,000/., were stolen one fine 
dark night, and all the Catholic world has been terrified at 
the sacrilege. How long woiild so many diamonds remain 
in a church in England, guarded only by religious awe, 
and a few iron bolte 1 Now the old women of Cologne go 
to look at the poor Kings in their niches, bereft of all 
their finery, and weep, with no consolation, but that the 
thieves will be roasted in the other world ! — We shall set 
out from this about the 21at, so as to reach London before 
the month expires, allowing a day or two for bad weather 
at Calais. T. C." 

■ It waa nltiniately uT&nged that hs ahouM live with Dr. Heyer, where he 
would have all the advantageB of private tnition and public iutmctioii. 
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SETUBN FBOH QiBMASY. 

DuBiNQ the last week spent at Bonn, Campbell had the 
pain of wltaessing the suspensiou, on poHtical charges, of 
two of the professors who had vied with each other in 
showing him kindness; and this probably hastened his 
departure. Placing his son, then in h^ sixteenth year, 
under the care of Dr. Meyer, he exchanged a hasty fare^ 
well with his friends, and started for England. Of his 
journey homewards, he has left no particulars ; but the 
following letter to Mrs. Fletcher will in some measure 
supply the deficiency :— 

" London, Novemier 34, 1820. 
" Prom month to month, my dear Mrs. Fletcher, I 
most ciilpably broke my intention of sending you an account 
of my per^rinations in which I had the vanity to think 
that you might be interested. As if to punish that sin of 
omission, I now find myself almost disabled from writing. 
On the 19th, Mrs. C. and I were OTertmned in the Dover 
coach ; she happOy escaped without injury ; but my 
shoulder was so much bruised, that I was confined for 
days in the first inn to which I could be conveyed. We 
came to town yesterday ; but, without intending a play 
upon the word, I can give you but a lame account of my 
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adventures, yet I saw much that interested and delighted 



" One of my friends at Bonn is married to an excellent 
voman, the niece of Dr. Fotheigill. At her house I met 
an English lady whose resemblance to you, it seems, is 
celebrated : her name is Oollinson ; she was only passing 
on her way to Switzerland. I always felt I had much 
affection for you, but then most particularly when Mrs. C. 
brought you in so lively a manner to my recollection, and 
as it were before my eyes. Schlegel was of our society, 
the only evening I spent in Mrs. C.'s company. I was not 
a bttle proud of my country-woman, and still more proud 
when I reflected that her better likeness had been my 
friend these twenty years. This, said I, is not an <M 
friend with a new fiice, but a new friend with an old 
one. • » • « » 

*' After an eoohantrng journey on the shores of Uie Rhine, 
I left Mrs. Campbell and my son to the care of a friendly 
fiuuily at Frankfort, and made a tour aa far as Vienna. I 
was there disappointed in finding all the people to whom 
I carried introductions eitiier out of town or leaving it ; 
and I remained three weeks with no other society than 
that of a Jewish poet,t with whom I was reading Hebrew. 
This Hebrew bard, by the way, has translated my poems 
into G^erman, and is publishing them at Vienna. At last 
Lord Stuart, our Ambassador, came to town ; and at his 
house I had occasional society ; but my good fortune was 
not complete till I got an invitation from the Countess 

R ski, whose house is the very fi>cus of Uterary society. 

She is a highly accomplished and teamed woman — majestic 

■ What follows in tbe MS, ia a recspitntatioD of the tour already described 
ill the preceding letters. 

t Herr Cohen, who translated " The MarinecB " in one of the Literary 
Journals ol Vienna. 
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and beautiful in her person, and one of the sveetort and 
most estimable characters that ever adorned society. Her 
history is Tery singular : Her father, a Polish noblenum, 
perished on the scaffold, under the tyranny of Robespierre. 
She vaa thrown an orphan on the streets of Paris. A poor 
shoemaker took her into his house. One day as she was 
playing at the door, the Russian Ambassador was struck 
with the child's beauty, and asked her name. She was but 
eig^t years old, but distinctly told him her story. He 
took her home in his carriage, and recommended her to 
the Court of St. Petersburg, which immediately provided 
for her, and on her coming of age gave her a handsome 
portion. Unhappily she was married very young to a 
madman, who hres estranged from her, in a very profligate 
manner in the East. . . But in Vienna, where female 
character is not q>ared, she hres not only respected but 
revered. I can never forget the friendship of this excellent 
woman. . . . 

" On mj return to Bonn, I resided nearly another month 
among my dear friends of the University. Their pleasant 
manner of life — their brotherly affection for each other — 
their social parties, had afforded me constant pleasure ; 
when, all at once, the general happiness was overcast by a 
decree from the King of Prussia, suspending Arudt and 
Welcher frvm their professorships. By this time I fear 
poor Amdt may be in a dungeon. His crime is having 
reminded the king of his promise to give the people a 
Constitution. He is a man all made of heart and truth ; 
eloquent and energetic as a man, and simple as a child. 
When the Gennans rose against the Frendi, his personal 
influence was rated at the value of an army, and Buona- 
parte set a price upon his head. Welcher is an eminent 
Greek scholar ; as a pohtician, the most moderate and 
candid I ever heard ; and as a nan, the most amiable. 
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I called upon him the day the suBpension arriTed, when he 
told me, with tears in his eyes — ' I give you my solemn 
word of honour, that I have not uttered or written one 
BeditiouB word ; and this persecution equals any thing in 
the records of the Inquisition.' T. C." 

With Camphell's return to England commenced the 
duties of editorship ; for, although not called upon for 
actual serrice until the new year, he had to make all the 
arrangements necessary for a fresh start with the perio- 
dical ; and his responsihilities were in proportion to the 
high expectations which the puhhc announcement of his 
name as editor had excited. His first object was to select 
an efficient staff; and with this view he wrote to many of 
his old friends, explaining the nature of his undertaking, the 
terms of remuneration, and soUciting their support In this 
way the list of contributors was soon filled up to his satisfac- 
tion. A few, however, and these of very high standing in 
the literature of the day, were not so easily brought over ; 
and among the letters of those who answered his apphca- 
tion for " monthly articles," by query, friendly counsel, or 
delicate evasion, were the following : — 

"FontHiJke. 13,1820. 
" What line of conduct do yon mean to hold on the subject of 
reUgioH ? I beg you to be quite explicit on this point. One subject it 
is in jour power to treat with great advantage — I mean that of GerauDy 
— ^upon which theie is much ignorauce and much curiosity. Ifake the 
proceedings of Portugal, Spain, and South America, short and separate 
articles in eadi number — digesting the important information into your 
own narrative. Remember, also, that a Hag. is not supported by papers 
evindng mt and geiUiu ; but by the height of the tide at London Bridge — 
by the price of oats, and by any sudden elevation or depression in the 
price of boiliug-peas. H^oax Mag. succeeds, it will do so as much by 
the diligence and discretion you will impress upon your nature, as by the 
talents with which you are bora. As for me, I am rusticated — indolent 
—cut off from the society of cleyer men — and engaged in the E. B. But 
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answer my question, aai 1 will take time to consider the matter. . ■ . 
Will any political clianges take place soon in Germany P Can you pro- 
mise ui any decapitation of High-Dntch PrinceeP "What will happen 
here ? Any thing more than freah restrictions and &esh taxes ? . . . 

Yonra, 8. 8." 

" SaVKn, [no dMe]. 
" In any capacity, editorial or otherwise, I should have great 
pleasure and pride in placing my name beside yonra in any undertaking 
whatever. But the few hours that the world leaves me are barely suffi- 
deut for myeelA without admitting of any works of supererogation for 
others. . , . The truth is, I have, of late, given myself up to plear 
sure and dwelt carelessly. So that, though there is nothing I should like 
better than the light akinnisbing which you propose, t. e., in your com- 
pany, it b, for the present, at least, completely out of the question. . . . 

T. M." 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, the editor 
entered upon his task with alacrity, and made a strong 
muster for February. The papers for that month showed 
very clearly the influence of a new directing power ; and 
so fitr the promise given to the public was redeemed. In 
Hr. Cyrus Redding, Campbell found an able and zealous 
coadjutor ; and from the day it started, until the editor- 
ship passed into other hands, the New Monthly kept the 
field against all competitors. Still anxious, however, to 
increase his force, and insure the publisher against all risk, 
we find him constantly reminding his friends that he had 
" an arduous undertaking in hand," and " calculated on 
their steady support" Addressing himself to one who had 
both the power and the disposition to serve the cause, he 
writes — " If you or yoiir brother should have any desultory 
pieces lying by you, or should be disposed to employ a leisure 
hour in bestowing an essay upon me, I take the Uberty ot 
twetdy yeaH friendship to sohcit such a favour. When I 
speak of the Uberahty of my publisher, don't ima^e that 
I can wickedly fancy anything so base of you as that, if 
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love will not bring your aid, lucre wilL No, my dear 
fiiead, it is to put you in possession of a fact which you 
may state with discretion to any literary man of talent 
who might seem to you likely to become my correspondent 
in the Journal" 

During the spring months, we find him exclusively 
devoted to the interests of his Journal, the pages of which 
were now the record of his hteraiy life. To be able to 
reside within the immediate sphere of his new duties, he 
exchanged his house at Sydenham for private lodgings in 
Margaret-street, untU a permanent residence could be 
found. There he received and consulted with his friends ; 
ciiltivated acquaintance with hteraiy men of all parties ; 
answered correspondents ; perused contributions ; wrote 
new and revised old papers ; and, in short, identified his 
own reputation and interests with those of the Magazine. 
Thus, a new principle of vitalil^ was infiised into its pagra ; 
and, adverting to ^e success of bis JoumaJ, an illustrious 
brother poet, then abroad, tells him: — "I have had an 
occasional glimpse of your Mag., and enjoyed, as I always 
do, every movement of your Muse, whether In prose or 
verse — ' quicguid agii, quocunque vestigia vertit.' I hope 
Colbum knows, as he ou^t, the value of these monthly 
drafta on immortahty." 

The editorial correspondence of this period is too much 
tinctured, perhaps, with pohtical sentiment and opinion to 
interest the general reader ; but the fisllowing extracts, 
from his more private letters, are sufficiently characteristie : 

"63, Haboabet Stbset, Jalg 15, 18S1. 

"My second part of the Lecture* for this month 
goes in against the grain ; few people understand the^w(; 

* 8m N«w Hontbly Maguiiie for June and Jnlj, 16SQ. 
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SO I am tiding to make the second more explicable. . . Hy 
zealous Foscolo fights all about for me : he said to me 
pubUcIy yesterday — " I never read a sentence of your 
Lectm% vhich does not appear to me true, and from \vhich 
I cannot deduce some other truth." 

" H. called on me to-day. We talked of Vienna. I 
mentioned T., whom, in my travels in Hungary, I delivered 
from an enchanted castle of the Turks. But oh, sad 
human nature to what art thou fallen in my esteem ! H., 
whom I always Uke, because she is warm-hearted to me, is 
a person I cannot laugh at ; but T. used to shake with 
laughter, though naturally serious, whenever we mentioned 
H. ; yet I fully believe they write to one another as two 
beloved friends ! . . . Oh, you people of fashion I What a 
felse brood you are I How thankful ought we to be when 
we can cotmt on the affection of t]ioae whom we really 
know! The remembrance of such friends supports ua 
against a trial more than all separation from the world — a 
separation frmn themselves ! . . ." 

"I have a letter from Thomas — not very comfortable. 
He talks of his wish to go to sea ; and I am apt to believe 
that when a young man talks " of liking to go to «efl,*' he 
must feel himself disposed to do no great good on land. 

T. C." 

Campbell was now obliged, by the duties of his editorship, 
to have a fixed residence in town ; and, with manifest regret, 
took a final leave of Sydenham. In this step he acted, not 
from choice but necessity ; and few who knew him before, 
and after this period, will hesitate to view that change''^ as 

■ Deptec&Ung thia chuige, in linea worthy of tha Bnbject, a brother poet 
thns addiened him, on " hi* poiponiig to take np hia peimanent remdence in 
London :" — 

" Dear Poet of Hops '. who past channed us so long 
With a gnsb of home'mDsic, sweet, solemn, and Btrong ; 
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a misfortune. He never returned to the quiet of village 
life; but Sydenham, as he has often said, was "the 
greenest spot In memorj's waste." It was the sanctuary 
to vrhich he fled, and in vrhich he found certain relief 
under all tiie afflictions of his checkered course. When 
exhausted by mental labour, and the excitement of town 
life, or worried, as he says, with the irritating and per- 
plexing cares of an editor, a hoHday vrith his old friends at 
Sydenham always restored him to comparative health and 
spirits. 

In the following extracts some insight is afforded into 
his daily habits, studies, and assodates. 

"62, Uakgakkt Steeet, Jtcgutt 26, 1821. 

" I have just sent off my Fourth Lecture to the 
press, and at down to enjoy myself in the cool of the 
evening, after my labours. I have been abnost stifled 
with the heal^ but must «oi go to the sea-side — both from 
motives of economy, and a desire to get on with my Fifth 
Lecture. I hare a goodly stock of articles for my next 
Number. I am promised an interesting one, by FobcoIo, 

Now, UDOoth u the wats, when 'tii chained and at rest. 

And hnea of the Ay lie like floweis an its brsut, — 

Now aweeping in gloij and mif^t on ita way, 

And now stnifigling Erom silence and darkneaa t« day ; 

Oh, leave not the haoots Bo propiliooa to Bong, 

For the citj'B wild strife and the jar of the throng I . . . 

Though the vivou have fled that gave light to thy springy 

And thy heart and thy harp both are wanting a string ; 

Like the leaves on the tree, that no tempest nay kill, 

There are feelings onwithered that cling to Ihee still ! . . . 

. . The Poet 's a star that shiuei brightest apart ; 

Let him revel at will in Ute world of the heart ; 

Bat the moment he strives 'mid the cnuh of the throng, 

like a bird, too mnch handled, he loses hie song ; 

And the fools who once worshipped his light from a&r, 

Are the first to proclaim him no longer a Btar ! " 

AuBio A, Watts. 
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on the subject of Naples. General Pep6* is to supply 
him with documents ; and I think it a debt due to history, 
and to the brave men who have been forsaken by their 
countrymen in this attempt, to give a plain statement of the 
fitcts. . . I have seen a good deal of Fep^, and been greatly 
interested by many circumstances regarding himself and 
the Parliament of Naples, from which he brings authentic 
documents. Foscolo is all fire on the subject 1 — Pep6 is 
an agreeable man, and improves on acquaintance. His 
situation in London is forlorn as to friends — not circum- 
stances, for he has an easy income ; but he is very cautious 
of mixing with indiscreet Whig society ; and he has but 
few acquaintances on the safe side. I have exhorted him 
to keep dear of public dinners ; and he perfectly coincides 
in my view of his delicate position. Still he is very cheer- 
fiil and gentlemanlike, and the lumdsomest man, I think, I 
ever saw. ... He calls on me, with great simplicity, for 
advice about Uttle matters ; and to-morrow I have to over- 
look his bills. While the business of Naples was going on, 
how UtUe did I expect to be rendering this service, in a 
few months, to the poor Gfeneral I . . . Had he succeeded, 
how different had been his history 1 But success with me 
is not a standard of esteem. I shall honour the brave man 
for his intentions." 

"I met my friend Watt of Birmingham — ^brother of 
Gregory. He told me that a plan had been laid for 
getting the king on board a steam-vessel on his voyage to 
Ireland. They watched him, and succeeded ; and, would 
you believe it ) tiiai little incident has raised the credit of 
this kind of vessels. T. C." 

" Oct. 8. — I do assure you, a London life has taken 
nothing away from the rustic sincerity of my regard for 

* See tliB " Memoin " at this diatingtuahod loldier, l&telj' pnbliihed. 
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Sydenham and jour family, which has bound me to it Trith 
corda stronger than iron. . . It is nothing but the con- 
sciousness of bowing to irresistible &te, that nu^es me 
able to endure a life, where I do not habitually see my 
Mends. Unable, as I am, to go into parties, or even to 
call on people, for fear of being mal-opportunely called 
upon by them again, I am actually soUtaty. . . But I Uve 
in memory, I hope, in the house, which, to me, is but 
another name for the house of friendship. . . Mr. Murray 
has offered to pay for a bust of me at 4lie cost of 
150 guineas, if Chantrey will do it. This, I think, is Uberal 
Thomas goes to school to-morrow, to Mr. Stock's Academy 
at Poplar, and will cost me 130/. per annum, for board and 
tuition. T. 0." 

In explanation of tbis passage, it is proper to notice that 
his son, who had spent the winter at Bonn, returned home 
early in the spring ; when, other means having failed for 
continuing his education, he was taken to Amiens and 
placed under the care of an experienced teacher. There 
he continued three months ; but, disliking both the place 
and the people, as he informs me, he became disgusted, 
and started for the coast without a passport. By tJie 
great kindness of some French ladies, whom be met in tiie 
diligence, he arriyed safe at Boulogne; but there he was 
confined three days. Having at last obtained leave to 
embark for England, he described his case to one of the 
seamen on board, who generously advanced him 5s. 6d. to 
pay his fare. As soon as he landed at Dover, he sold his 
watch, repaid his friend, started by the coach, and was at 
his &ther's house next day.* 

* At the moment of his arriTal, he tells me, Anthony Mac Cann — the ExiU 
of Erin— and his frieod Dardis, were in the room. Anthony propoeed to cele- 
brate hu return by killii^ tiie fatted calf, and endeavonrad to torn the whole 
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Duriog the remainder of the year, the calm of domestic 
life appears to have been nifiSed by continual anxieties, — 
particularly by increasing sohcitude r^arding his son, 
whose unexpected return, and inclination for a sea&ring 
life, had dissipated all his parental hopes. In the mean 
time, as mentioned in the preceding letter, the youth -was 
sent to school at Poplar ; but this measure, though very 
judicious at the time, was only the b^inning of new 
tiroubles and anxieties, for which there was no remedy. 
****** 

The ensuing portion of Campbell's life, taken in a 
literary point of view, is that of an editor deroting his 
time and energies to the service of the pubUc — supporting 
the credit already acquired by new and more vigorous 
efforts, and still projecting fresher plans, and higher 
objects in the cause of literature. The field he had under- 
taken to cultivate, had already given him certain prools 
of fertility ; and every new mark of success was a new 
stimulus to industry. He found himself at the head of a 
literary brotherhood, every member of which was either 
known and respected for his abihties, or eager to dis- 
tinguish himself under so popular a leader ; and seldom 
has so much diversity of power, with so much imity of 
purpose, been directed to the pages of a monthly journal. 
His Lectures on Classic Poetry, though greaUy abridged 
while passing through the press, appeared to have gained, 
rather than lost, by tbe process of condensation; and? 
compared vdth the original manuscripts, they discover many 
traces of the taste and success with which he had pro- 
secuted his researches in Germany. His essays, criticifims, 
and short poems, scattered through the monthly numbers, 
embrace almost every variety of subject ; and, though not 

mflair into a joke ; upon wliich Dardit qiuuntlj obceired, that Tonj spoke like 
a tme Irishman — ^a«e tlioiighli came alwayi out of his head crooked, Kke a 
■tick in a baaio of water. The Poet himself wfti deeplj affected. 
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uniformly profound or sparkling, they bear, in general, 
the stamp of his genius, and, in a few happy instances, 
discover both the weight and brilliancy of the true ore. 

His social intercourse at this time, as 'appears &om the 
letters before me, was limited to a circle of literary 
fiiends, few and well diosen, whom he delighted to see at 
his firagal dinner-table, or in the quiet of his own study. 
In this circle was comprised much of the talent, literary 
and political, tiien residit^ in London, with frequent 
visitors from the country, and a number of distinguished 
foreigners. Among the latter were Gfeneral Pep^* and 
his friend Colonel Macerone, who had served, and suffered 
toge^er in the same cause. Campbell, indeed, was the 
uncompromising friend of every exile, every forever 
in distress ; and this strong feeling of sympathy for the 
oppressed, never abated untU, in ailer years, he founded 
the Polish Association — one of the proudest monuments 
of British philanthropy. But of this hereafter. 

I am now to touch upon a subject which forms, 
unhappily, a prominent feature in the correspondence 
of this year, and for which the reader is, in some measure, 
prepared. I allude to the case of his eldest, and only 
surviving son. It is a delicate topic ; but after the 
misstatements that have gone fortii to the world, in which 
the motives and conduct of Campbell have been mis- 
represented, if not maligned, it becomes the duty of his 
biographer to place the fiicts of the case in a clear and 
incontestable light This, it is hoped, may be done very 
briefly, and without any infringement of that delicacy 
whidi he is bound to observe towards the living. 

■ ". . . Le Colonel Macerone est enchants de votre amabiliU, comme le 
MDt toni cenx qui ont I'aTuitBgfl de vona eonnaitre ; et je todb prie da me 
croire on da vol admitatenn qae toub eatiment le ploa."— (Tetwrof Ptpi to 
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Whoever has perused the foregoing memorials, camiot 
have lailed to remark the aniform paternal fondness with 
which Camphell speaks and 'writea of his children ; entering 
into all their httle amusements, watching every indication 
of talent, repeating their half-formed thooghts, predicting 
their future eminence, and silently indulging the hope 
of seeing his own reputation ecUpsed by theirs : then, 
his frantic grief at the death of his younger boy, his 
pathetic exclamations, his inward struggle to moderate 
that grie^ th? months that elapsed before he recovered 
suffident composiure to resume his duties ; and lastly, the 
increased affection with which he directed all his thoughts 
to the survivor — devoting every leisure hour to his educa- 
tion, grudging no sacrifice, sparing no expence, that he 
might one day have the happiness, as he expresses it, 
of seeing his "son an accomplished man," This hope was 
apparently well founded ; the pains bestowed on his educa- 
tion were brightened by a feir promise of reward; for, in 
the expanding intellect of his son, so often mentioned in his 
letters, Campbell thought he had discovered those moral 
elements that required only time and culture to render 
him an "ornament of society." In the midst of these 
pleasing anticipations, however, symptoms of a malady, to 
which we need not particularly allude, began to dispel the 
hopes, BO long and fondly cherished. At the age of 
fourteen, either from hereditary taint*, or the effects of an 
accident at school, his sod was pronounced incapable of 
prosecuting his studies. The disorder first discovered 
itself in capricious fits of temper ; then in acts of violence 
— softening down, however, to what is called eccentricity ; 
but sufficient, in any of its forms, to occasion most serious 



* This ia clearly staled io one of Campbell's letUn, and bas been partially 
noticed in these paries. 

VOL, II, » D 
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alarm to bis parents. It was long before Campbell was 
brought to consider these symptoms in any other light than 
as the mere effects of temper, or physical derangement, 
which only required the aid of science to correct the 
diseased action; and, with this view, several plans were 
adopted, and persevered in, before he had courage to resort 
to ulterior measures. At length, the case became so 
clearly marked, as to leave no doubt of its nature and ten- 
dency ; and the only alternative remaining, was to submit 
the case to professional investigation. And this brings us 
to the date of the following letters. 

The &mily anxieties, casually alluded to in the notice 
of the past year, had rather increased than diminished 
during the spring ; and, although not called upon to enter 
minutely into the subject, the following extracts from 
his letters will show too cleaiiy that the hopes he had 
so long cherished as a parent were already crushed ; and 
thai Campbell was nuuntaining a desperate but ineffectual 
struggle with his feelings. 

" Sydenham, StpiemSer 16, 18S3. 
"... I have got Dr. Warburton's opinion; it 
stunned me — and required deep consideration on the steps 
which ought to be taken. I was in a deep study on this 
painftil subject when I met Dr. Meyer,* of Boim. I 
had received so much attention from him in Germany, 
that I could not in my heart apologise for not showing him 
proper hospitality, and explaining the circumstance of my 
imhappy femily ! . . He has spent the better part of 
this day with me. . . He says that T.'s case is one of 
decided melancholia ; and that he ought to be put under 
supervision and medical treatment. He acknowledged, 

* With whom bis son had been placed. Sm Letters from Bonn, 18S0. 
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however, that there might be danger of injuring hifl mind, 
by suddenly placing him in an asylum ; and thought it 
would be better to have a keeper in the house, because, I 
believe, he pitied the poor mother when he saw her, as 
might be expected, dreadfully shocked at the idea of 
consigning him to such a place. I know, however, what 
will happen if a keeper comes to enforce medical treatment. 
Neither his mother, nor possibly myself, will be able to 
stand the sight and sound of a man employing force. It 
will require cooler minds tiian eiUier she or I possess, to 
draw the right line of distinction between the force which 
a man must fairly employ, and the improper violence 
which we may suspect him of employing. Z told Matilda 
this ; but her abhorrence of an asylum could not be over- 
come. * To-day she called on Mrs. Penman, who enforced 
my view of the subject in the strongest manner ; and 
when she came home, she acknowledged her fears that a 
keeper in private lodgings will not do." ..." Dr. W. 
fairly warned me that ihe expence of his plan would 
be very great. My own conviction is, that, if we are 
justified in doing anything, we are justified in placing him 
in an asylum ; and to this, I beheve, it must inevitably 
coma Matilda will very soon perceive the necessity of 
this ; hut I feel myself called upon, both in prudence and 
dehcacy, to leave her change of opinion, as far as possible, 
to its own course. . . . Taking him to Sydenham is 
out of the question, -f- In short, I have thought with the 
most earnest calculation of probabiUties on this subject ; 
and, though not able to explain to you the reasons for my 
decision, so clearly as I could wish, I feel I must decide 
against the plan of treating him at home. . . Here the 
matter rests. I have had, as you may imagine, httle 
sleep since I saw you. T. C." 

* -Mn expluiation of this feeling, the reader it referred to the Dote, page 361. 
DD S 
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The event turned out exactly aa Campbell had foreseen; 
the youth became less and less manageable, until Mrs, 
Campbell herself admitted that there was no alternative 
but an asyltun. In the performance of this most painful 
duty, inquiries were made in various parts of the coimtry 
for a temporary home, where the youth might have the 
double advantage of a kind friend and an experienced 
physician. This was happily discovered in the house of 
Dr. Finch, near Salisbury, where arrangements for his 
reception were instantly made ; and thither the afflicted 
parents had the painiUl task of conducting their only 
child in the beginning of October, The records of this 
melancholy journey are preserved in a moat interesting 
letter from Campbell to a friend, which I venture to give 
with very httle abridgment. 



"LosDOH, Ootoier 15, 1822, 
" I was in too violent a state of agitation to send 
you a distinct answer on Saturday. . . To-day, Monday, 
I came home with Matilda, by the Salisbury coach, at 
seven in the morning, and have slept an hoar or two since. 
. . It is mudi better that I have taken her to see our 
poor boy's abode, and the good people to whom I have 
consigned him. Their establishment speaks for itself; 
their kindness inspires unlimited confidence ; and I have 
gained over my wife to an opinion that, in a case like the 
present, confidence should not be given by halves. I was 
determined, had the institution disappointed me, to have 
brought my boy hack. As the case is quite otherwise, I 
have put him into Dr. F.'s hand, implicitly ; and with a 
promise that be shall not be troubled with family inter- 
ference. On this subject, it is not easy to tell you what 
I have felt. — The consolation on which Matilda dwelt was 
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that her boy should be well looked after ; that her sisters* 
bad all promised to go in succession to see him ; and that 
the people of the institution should be well watched. It 
would not have been proper to argue harshly against this 
only prospect of comfort which a poor desolate mother 
proposed to herself : yet it was an alarming prospect to 
me."t . . "Dr. F.'s asylum is too good to be submitted 
to injudicious espionage. A word of discontentment from 
Thomas, or an invidious remark of theirs, might have set 
things all at sixes and sevens. 

" A sight of the house and patients, and a conversation 
with Dr. and Mrs. F., have left the most unequivocal con- 
viction on my mind, that they are both intelligent and 
humane persons — zealously interested in the recovery of 
their patients, and that the soul and spirit of their system 
is mildness. I inquired what Dr. F.'s ideas were as to the 
effect of Mends and relations visiting their patients. On 
that question I found that it was a high point of honour 
with him to prevent the suspicion of there being any 
secrets of the prison-house in his establishment Bvety 
thing is open at all hours to inspection. I believe that if 
he cotdd consciously commit an error, with regard to 
treatment, it would he this, — that, let the consequences be 
what they might, he would admit perhaps an ill-timed 
visitor sooner than risk bis reputation by a breath of sur- 
mise, that anything under-hand can go on in bis house. 
I asked him if the visits of friends were not sometimes pre- 
judicial? 'Yes — very frequently,' he said : 'A lady, whom 
I now have, was on the point of recovery, when her hus- 
. band would see her ; and I reckon her to have been thrown 



* Mra. Sellar, Uis. Wiss, of Liverpool, and MisB Sinclair, of Bath. 

t One of Hra. CampbeH'a aAen [page 351] was at thia time afflicted bj 
a nmilar complunt ; therefore he t&j» — Mj maten-in-law— excellent as they 
are — " are not fit to be a comtoittee on the treatment," 
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back a year in consequence of the interview. Observe, 
however, that a duty which I owe to myself is only to 
advise the friends of tiie afiEUcted to abstain from premature 
interviews ; for, if I commanded them to do so, I should 
throw back my establishment instantly into that class of 
houses which are averse to being visited from suspicious 
motives.' . . I then told him that, having come to rely 
on his £uth, kindness, and professional knowledge, I should 
not place mif reliance with one grain of drawback. — I had 
perceived that, in my poor boy's case, Dr. F. had behoved 
ihe taint to be of long standing, and that the cure, though 
not violent, might be stubborn. I therefore told bim thai 
I was aware the restoration of a human mind was not a 
job like restoring the colour of a pair of stockings. . . 
1 shall not, I said, put my boy in your hands with a view to 
let you be teased with importunate and impatient demands 
to have him back. I shall require to be personaUy in- 
formed of your mode of treatment, and his progress at 
moderate intervals. I know you will tell me everything : 
but his mother's mind is overwhelmed by the agony of 
maternal instinct ; and she has relatives who, with the 
best intentions in the world, might ask to see him at im- 
proper times ; and you must co-operate with me in pre- 
venting the possibihty of this. ' You are right, Mr. Camp- 
bell,' he said : ' it shall be so. I approve entirely of your 
sentiment that confidence is not to be given by halves ; 
and you shall not repent your having trusted me imphcitly. 
. . . I will inform you distinctly of his pn^ress, and of 
the steps I take with him for his recovery.' 

" I am happy to say that, before our departure. Dr. P. 
had won Matilda's confidence so completely, that, without 
an efibrt, she abandoned the idea of her sisters' and cousin's 
taking journeys to see our boy. She did not even look at 
his bed-chambor ; but Thomas told us himself that it was 
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a veiy good one. We saw bis fellow-patieiLts, and his lare, 
and heard diem speak in their absence of the inceaaant 
kindness of their host and hostess. His poor mother on 
the whole behaved very well." . . . " I trust I shall now 
be able to rally my scattered thoughta ; fix them to busi- 
ness, and devote myself to reading and wiitii^. Whether 
X have gained the harbour or not, I feel in retrospect, at 
least, as if I had been tossing at sea in a hurricane ! . . ." 

When his mind had become a little more composed, the 
particulars of the jomiiey were thus continued : — 

" 1 6^. — Having got only as &r as Stockbridge on Friday 
night, I was put into a room infested by rats. I thought 
their revels behind the wainscotting would have terminated 
in their holding a dance in my bed. In &ct, I was obliged 
to call up the landlord at midnight, and demanded another 
apartment. He came up with the best-natured astonish- 
ment, protesting that such a thing as a noise had never 
been complained of in that room. Then the landlady 
appeared and confirmed his testimony by declaring that 
Mr. Such-ar-one had slept in the apartment for four months, 
and had discovered that the noise proceeded not from rats, 
but fi^jm the rustling of branches that had somehow or 
other got in between the lath and plaster. But whilst the 
branches were so ingeniously mimicking the races of rats, 
I knocked against the wall, and they were so obUging as 
to stop their noise. After a short pause, however, they 
b^an by d^ees to imitate the scratching and squeaking 
of vermin, and that, even to mine hostess's conviction ; so 
I got another bed ; but I could not obtain repose from 
thoughts that were not much pleasanter than rats. In 
the morning, as you may suppose, I was exceedingly 
nervous. 

" When the postihon was fairly mounted, I could only 
bid him proceed to Dr. F.'s at Laverstock. . . Presently 
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vre came to a garden terrace, at the end of a house. A 
female, dressed Uke a nun, was parading the terrace. She 
-was the worst sign-post that could have belcmged to the 
establishment^ though, indeed this part of it is not strictly 
his but his mother's. The appearance of the woman 
baffled description. Not that she was ill dressed, or 
violent ; on the contrary, she was rather a lady-like pra*- 
son, and threw up the ample reil that covered her head 
and shoulders, with a graceful movemrait of the anus. I 
addressed her, and she answered with dignified civility, 
that this garden belonged to Mrs. F. the elder, not to the 
Doctor. It is possible, at this moment, that she was the 
saner person of the two : but there was an air of quiescent 
madness in her gray eyes, and red porous features — some- 
thing indefinable in her physiognomy — that came over me, 
as if a bucket of cold water had been thrown on my 
shoulders. I trembled for her effect on T. ; but he con- 
tinued perfectly quiet, and took no notice of her. By and 
by, a poor man came out — a pauper patient — ^limping and 
hanging his pallid head : he attempted to point to Dr. F.'a 
gate, but we could not make out his stammering. Then, 
turning the lane, we heard a dismal howling, but very soon 
discovered that it proceeded fixnn dogs ; for Dr. F. keeps 
a pack of hounds for his patients to hunt with. But the 
momentary belief of its being the voice of human beings, 
made one's blood run cold. At last, we came in fiill sight 
of a beautiful house and spacious grounds. Still I did not 
like the approach : the black man, who opened the out- 
ward gate, I have since understood to be ui excellent 
creature ; but, under recent impressions, I did not like his 
countenance. As we walked up the avenue, some palish- 
iaced ladies leered at us, as I imagined ; and some gentle- 
men came to the windows with a bustling and comic 
curiosity, that was not much more agreeable than the 
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dramatic air of the nun, who, indeed, might have been a 
heroine for Lillo. 

" Mrs. Finch's reception of iw, in the Doctor's absence, 
completely effaced all those inauspicious feelings. She 
reminded me, in spite of a different complexion, of my 
dear Mrs. Dugald Stewart. Her countenance, though not 
regular, is remarkably winning and expressive; and her 
manners are most easy and captivating. She quite took 
my affection, as if I had anticipated years of kindness that 
she should show to my poor son. Gtod grant that he may 
need them for a much shorter space 1 Her conciliating 
tones of voice — her assurances, which I could not disbe- 
lieve, that everything was done by the Doctor through mild 
means, and her whole impression upon me, filled me with 
such gratitude that I was glad to get into a room by my- 
self where I could sob to my heart's content with abundant 
but not bitter tears. ..." 

"Dr. Pinch on his arrival by no means disappointed 
me ; still, however, I remained under considerable anxiety. 
The terms on which he takes patients are proportioned to 
the comfortB he allows them — and vary from two to ten 
guineas a week. Of course I anticipated, in coming to an 
explanation with him, that, whatever desire I might feel 
to give my poor boy all indulgencies that could be com- 
manded in such an establishment, I could not afford to 
place him among the class of hoarders who paid at the 
rate of five hundred a year ; and I feared that, in arranging 
matters with economy, I might expose both his own and 
his mother's sensations to a certain degree of mortifica- 
tion. I therefore told Dr. F., when we came on the sub- 
ject next day, that, although I should not mind for a few 
months, or even a year, to encounter pretty high terms ; 
yet that, to speak frankly, if he continued a long time, I 
should be obliged to place him on the lowest terms, since 
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even on these, he would probably cost me about 150/. a 
year. At the same time, you may believe, I did not com- 
promise the pride of your poet by making a poor month 
to the Doctor. His answer was one of fihose touching 
instances of kindness, which come not within the range ot 
describable things. ' Mr. C.,* he said, ' I perfectly under- 
stand you ; I am sure we shall not differ about terms ; but 
on whatever terms you dioose to place him, be assured 
that there is not a comfort, or luxury, which the richest 
of my patients commands, that shall not be afforded to 
your son in my house.' 

" Of course, with a man who spoke thus, I could not 
chaffer about pounds and shillings ; at the same time, I 
neither intend, on the one hand, to avail myself meanly 
of his kindness ; nor, on the other, to injure my own dr- 
cumstances by an absurd reluctance to avail myself of his 
moderation. I have therefore left ihe matter open to a 
future settlement by correspondence. 

" Sunday passed very agreeably, till the hour of our 
departure by the coach for London. T. looked better, and, 
although still wrongheaded, he was not sullen, but talked 
mildly with the Doctor's nephew; and, by way of amusdng 
the lad and himself took to drawing from a book of prints 
that was on the parlour table. We were also iavoured 
at dinner with the company of two very well-behaved 
patiente ; one of them an inteUigent middle-aged woman, 
the other a lovely girl, re^;ularly beautiful, and without the 
slightest appearance of ever having been deranged. . . ." 
" It is vety odd what sensations of humour the freaks ol 
these harmless patients afford each other. The conver- 
sation ran on some of those that were in the neighbouring 
rooms ; and the two ladies at dinner with us, listened, and 
even shared in it, with the appearance of perfect cheerful- 
ness. . . One lady, we were told, was ' behaving in a 
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much more ladylike style than yesterday;* -when, it seems, 
she had appHed some epithets to Urs. F. which scaudalified 
everybody. . ." 

" The Doctor amused us with an accoimt of a very high- 
bred gentlemsn, whose soUloquies riTal those of Mathews, 
in iJie imitation of companies, with whom he imagines 
himsdf conTomng. He goes to the opera, and is com- 
pletely amused with the scene ; be silences the disturbers 
of the music ; applauds, encores, or disapproves of the 
ballet ; picks a quarrel with some one in the box, and 
settles it to his own satisfaction. To-day, as tiie Doctor 
informs us, he has had a large party at dinner, was 
excellent company, and maintained a lively conversation, 
till one gentleman offended him. At first, he was very 
moderate with the offender ; but the disagreeable fellow 
at last behaved so ill, that he was obliged to t\uii him 
&irly out of the room ! Just as he had shut the door on 
him. Dr. F. stepped in, and asked his patient what was 
the matter ? ' The matter ? nothing, Sir, nothing.* ' But 
I heard a noise in your room V 'Oh dear no, Sir ; it is 
quite a mistake. The noise, you may depend upon it, 
came from another apartment ! ' 

" Another of the patients is a gentleman whose mind 
was deranged by a shock of fear. You may remember a 
horrible incident that occurred, a few years ago, on the 
Salisbury-road, when a hon broke loose from a caravan. 
All escaped into a house but two men, one of whom was 
killed by the wild beast on the spot ; the other flew to an 
adjacent house. It was locked by those who had fled to 
it for shelter. The poor fugitive saw the lion, ailer killing 
his companion, stalk slowly towards the house. He 
shrunk up to the side of the wall. The monster glared 
upon him ; but, by some unaccountable accident, passed 
him and went on. At that moment, he said, he felt 
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exactly a& if the half of his head had been torn off! 
Nevertheless his senses did not immediately forsake him ; 
for he proceeded to London, and had composure to draw 
Tip a distinct account of the catastrophe. But his intellect 
Boon after fell into ruins ; and he is now, Dr. Finch thinks, 
an incurable patient. — ^But, alas, I have gone on so long 
that I fear you will think some of the Doctor's folks have 
bUme. T. C." 



Campbell now changed hia domicile from Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, to a small house in Seymour 
Street West, which he immediately fitted up as a per- 
manent residence ; and, in the arrangement of his hbrary, 
the decoration of his parlours, and his multifiirious duties 
as editor,* found some relief from the great anxiety with 
which he had been alternately agitated and depressed. 

To Mr. George Thomson of Edinburgh, who had sent 
him a copy of his new work, he writes, Korember 12lh : — 

" I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your elegant and 
tastefiil volumes, to thank you for sending them, and to 
express my satisfection at seeing my own lyrics bo well set 
in your work. It is, however, a disagreeable drawback on 
my pleasure, to be obliged to acknowledge to you, that I 
am not master of the copyright of the ballad entitled ' The 
Spectre-boat,' or of any which has hitherto appeared in 
the JV. M. The exclusive privilege to set them to music 

• Among the lyrical piecei, which had enlivened Uie pages of the Magaane 
during the two previona yehxt, were the following : — " The Brave Roland ;" 
''The Lover to bit Miatreaa on her BirtLday;" "AbMnce;" Song, "The 
ETeningStar;" "llieSpectte-boat ;" "Adelgitha;" Song, "Men of England;" 
" "Hie Maid'a Remonatrance ;" Song, " Drink ye to her ;" " Earl March ;" and 
aevetal others not acknowledged — thoo^ not without merit. 
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haa berai disposed of to a publisher. I am very sorry, I 
assure you, that the appearance of ' The Spectre-boat ' in 
your collection, is prevented by this circumstance. T. C." 

A visit to hia &Tourite Sydenham, the settlement in his 
new house, and a report from Dr. Pinch, are thus briefly 
but Btrildngly noticed : — 

" 10, SBrMOTiB Street West, Deeember 6, 1822. 
" . . I am not -without an interest in my fortunes, 
that I might communicate ; but why trouble you with 
never-sleeping cares ? One of the pleaaantest things I can 
tell you, is, that I passed an evening, and part of a day, at 
Sydenham, last week. ... I went into the garden, and 
walked round it alone : I thought your shades were about 
xne ; I saw your images in my mind's eye ; and I assure 
you that, without affectation, or in the slightest degree 
enforcing my enthusiasm, I had a most placid and dehcious 
reverie. The bench on the lawn, the trees, the green- 
house, the garden-seat, seemed to me all holy and haunted 
ground. Iskali neiser have such associations ufith any other 
piece of ground .' . ." 

" As to my private affairs, I am yet uncertain how it is 
to be ; the Journal and 500/. a year, I have a decided 
partiality to retain, but fear it will be wrung from my pride 
rather than my inclination. I have written one or two 
little pieces, which I will show you, ff they do not appear 
in the Magazine. You are quite right about the last part 
of the 'Song of the Greeks';* indeed, about poetiy, I 

* " Again to the batUe, Acbaiana ! 

Our hearts bid tlie tymnla defiance ; 

Out land, tha first garden of Liberty'a tree, — 

It has been, and ahall jet be, the land of the free ! " 

PoBtia, jM^ 179. 
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cannot say when I hare thought you wrong. . . I find 
myself altogether more pleaded and happy in my new 
house than I could expect : it is a beautiiul creation ; and 
I have a peep from the windows of my study into Hyde 
Park. , . I have had a letter from Dr. Finch, giving a most 
ambiguous and vague account of Thomas' case. He does 
not, perhaps, think so himself; but I cannot help fearing 
that he is slumbering over it. His method I beUeve, on 
the whole, to be best ; it has the angehc quality of mercy; 
and I take him and Mrs. F. to be among the best of human 
beings. . . I am, however, resigned to patience on this 
subject ; but I must own to you that there is a want of 
special observation in the report. T. C." 

" 10, Sexuous Stseet West, December 26, 1822. 

" I scarcely expected to have been so busy this 
month with the Journal : it is a sort of voluntary trouble 
I have widertaken. The promised appearance of Las 
Casaa' Account of his Eesidence at St Helena, and of 
Napoleon's Military Memoirs, dictated by himself created 
a great sensation in Loudon. . . I determined to make the 
notice of the book myself. I was hard pressed by reams of 
other reading, which I had to get through, and had only one 
entire day to get up a sheet on the occasion. It is very ill- 
written : I had to read through four volumes, and feel the 
effect of the operation at this moment on my eye-sight ; 
but tiie amusement has interested my mind beyond descrip- 
tion. I own to you that they have so ' carried my ima- 
gination off its feet,' that I feel as if I had been fighting 
the campaigns of Italy, disposing lie Council of Five 
Hundred, Uving in the cabm of the Northumberland, or on 
the rocks of St Helena, for the last half of my life I In 
the mental impressions which the book has left, I find 
nothing that changes my abstract opinions, or moral feelings. 
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Z regard him, on some points, 'with precisely my former 
feelings of disapprobation : but I find facts irresistibly 
different from what they were given out to be. I have no 
doubt remaining tiiat the poisoning at Jaffa is all a fiction. 
One of the stories I used to believe against Buonaparte, 
was his beuing an envious grudge to Moreau. It is 
curious, that, after the lapse of almost the fourth part of 
a century, I should meet with convincing proofs — or, at 
least, strong grounds of behef — that this surmise was aJso 
a feble. I remember, when I was in Bavaria in 1800, two 
countrymen of my own talked a whole evening with Count 
Klensu and other Austrian officers, discussing the conduct 
of Moreau. Sir J. Ii^leby and Father Maums translated 
to me what the Austrian officers said of Moreau's conduct 
during that Campaign on the Ehine : they described the 
blunders of it, and the probable result I thought to 
myself, 'They are inveterate in tJieir prejudices against 
Moreau ; I do not believe their opinion ; and the result 
will show that Moreau is right' He gave them the battle 
of Hohenlinden, and I thought my own opinion confirmed. 
But on looking at Buonaparte's notices of this campaign, 
the very movements and the place are described ; and this 
opinion of Klenau and his brother officers is confirmed. 
This is a singular coincidence." 

" I continue to be much delighted with my house. Mrs. 
Campbell, however, has been alarmed at hearing a rntda 
fama about our neighbours ; but the morals of London, I 
fear, are so corrupted, that there are more streets infested 
with neighbours of this description than free from them. 
On the whole, we must remain, I believe ; for I shall 
never meet with a house so much to my mind in all 
respects." ... "I have got up a double library ; one in my 
piurlour, which looks very handsome, with books that ccet 
me half-a-crovm apiece for half-binding ; and the whole 
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vail of my own study is covered with the unbound books. 
The air is so pure and good, that I feel a sensible chaage 
in my health by remoying even twenty minutes' walk 
from a more populous Ticinity. In this dry weather, I 
experience the bracing effects of the situation, and can 
now sleep, though a vile barking cur endeavours to curtail 
my slumbers. I think I have been at no period of my 
life — all sad circumstances considered — more elastic in 
mind and body than now. 

" In the course of the incomii^ spring, I expect to be 
very industrious ; but as to the success of one's efforts, 
who can be positive ? Certainly I cannot You will see 
that the * * * thinks me qualified to translate Gennaa 
war-songst Confound them, I say. Set me to the rhapsodies 
. of Grerman poetiy ? A friend more zealous than discreet, 
and hitherto unknown to me, came to show me a letter 
which he meant to send, abusing them for propo»ng such 
a task, and saying that it would be better for the Germans 
to translate my poetry 1 1 I told him not to publish his 
letter, lest it shoiild be suspected of being a puff, encou- 
raged by myself; but I was angry nevertheless with 
my praisra. . . I have received your kind note, with 

's poetry — ala;^ poetry \ — ^teara on tombstones could 

not deplore it enough ! T. C."* 



"10, SEYMona Stkeet Wkst, I^mtarj/ 1, 1823. 

"I have reproached myself with not writing sooner. 

The truth is, I am not writing poetry, but projecting 

it ; and that keeps me more idle and abstracted than yoa 

can conceive. I pass hours thinking about what I am 

• In the variooB caTrespondence that followB, tlie poem of " Theodric " — a 
rabject to which his thoughts had been often directed since his visit to tbe 
Rhine — ii fteqnentlj allnded to. 
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to compose. The actual time employed in composition, is 
but a fraction of the time lost in setting about it. . . . 

" To-day I baye been at a touching scene — and it must be 
so to touch me, through the blimting medium of so many 
disagreeable associations. M.'b sister, the beautifiil, simple, 
and unfortunate 'widow, has recovered from her illusions, 
but is dying. She baa always been a meek and kind 
family connection to me, and expressed her pleasure 
at seeing me ; though I verily believe she cannot hve 
many days, and can scarcely speak. I may be wrong, and 
trust I am ; yet if she could retain the possession of her 
mind, it were a pity that so innocent and pretty a creature 
should die ! She looked like patience and simplicity itself 
under afflicting bhsters, and the anticipation, as she said, 
of her struggle not being likely to last long." . . " Mrs. W.'s 
formerly rich husband, too, has lost sixty thousand pounds 
in the Spanish Loan. His carriage is given up ; his house 
is changed. I am truly sorry for him; he is a very 
honest num. . . . The mention of the Spanish Loan 
obliges me to think of the late melancholy news, and 
of the state of public affdrs. I dare say that the 
audacity of the French Ultras has offended you, as it has 
myself. I can scarcely imagine you willing well to 
the Army of Faith and the monkey General of the 
Bourbons." 

" I have made acquaintance with B — y C — 1 witbm these 
few days. He ifi a modest, or rather, sober-minded young 
man — delicate in health, rather serious and discursive 
than lively ; and, on the whole, very rational and inter- 
esting. He allowed me to be quite free with him on his 
predilection for the Wordsworth school, and the hasty, 
sketchy way of writing dramas ; and seemed unaffectedly 
humble in confessing the imperfections of his own style. 
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and came near to avowing his belief that art aud supra- 
prosaic rehef in language was the better system." . . .* 

After six weeks of ill health and mental anxiety, he 
attempts that serio-comic mood in which we so generally 
find him, when more than usually depressed ; hut it is 
only the Toice of the sorrowfiil striving to be gay : — 

"March 13. 

"... AfiQicted with morning coughs, nightly 
headaches, depressed and dispirited by indifferent accounts 
of Thomas, and embarrassed with business, which is the 
more harassing that it is insignificant. . . Alas, for any 
good that this bulbous excrescence has for weeks per- 
formed for me I Saving tlie perusal of what goes into my 
journal — answering the complimentary petitions of blue- 
stocking misses to insert their verses, ' in consideration of 
my universal character for generosity and candour* — 
declining invitations to dinners and at-homes, I might as 
well have carried about my mifortunate skull under my 
arm as worn it where it now stands. Still my heart has 
been, like a well-meaning friend, always vigilantly remind- 
ing me of my duty. Apropos of hearts : — I have a blank 
seal, and consulted Foscolo t'other day about a device for it 
He came back in a few hours, looking as wild as Friday 
when first caught by Robinson Crusoe ; and, in his most 
perfectly bad English, called out, ' I have got a device for 
you, and a drawing for the seal, my dear Camp-bell I It is 



* The letter conelndea with this painful confeanon : — " Dr. Finch htm 
bMn in town ; he gives me no great hopes of T., and I hare been otherwiaa 
distressed bj a subject of dc^nestic concern — that is, wi(li my Scotch 
relatives — the veriest dilemma in which I ever found mjself. . . T. C." 
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a perfect type of your character ; a sleeping swan with 
the motto, Cor vigilai — the heart watches! I call thig 
your proper motto,' said Foscolo, 'for your genius is 
reposing.' I looked at the drawing, and was overcome to 
fits of laughter at the unhappy resemblance which the 
intended swan boro to a goose. ' Yes, Foscolo,' I said, 
' this is a very nice satire upon me — a sleeping goose 1 ' 

" On the subject of seals I long to show you one which 
I got from General Fep^, who says it is three thousand 
years old. The stone is calcined with age. I hare not 
got the advice of any sapient person here about it ; do 
you know anything of iconography 1 , . You must have 
read the account of Fep^'s duel. He called upon me, 
poor fellow, the day before he went out last ; and he said, 
afterwards, he would have told me of the affair, but 
thought me very unwell, and did not wish to give me any 
unnecessary trouble. He looked tranqiiil, as he always 

does. Do you know anything of Sir Thomas D r ? 

Though he is a whi^ I think your heart will warm 
towards him when I tell you that, since Fepe's last 
arrival, he made the patriotic exile an offer — and strongly 
urged his acceptance — of 400/. a year, whilst his circum- 
stances required it. Fep^ has enough for his wants, 
which are very moderate, and insisted on declining it ; 
but he felt the magnificence and kindness of the offer very 
deeply. I assure you it made me proud of my country- 
man. . . I have just returned from seeing Haydon'a 
Lazarus — many fine things in it : hut why will he sub- 
stitute a bad and blasphemous novelty,* for that picture 
which tradition has consecrated ? T. C." 
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The following extracts will be perused with deep 
Bympathy : — 

"Seymoek Street West, April 29, 1823. 
" Well, I have been a poor invalid this winter ; 
I thought I should have added an unit to the marvellous 
bills of mortality. . . I was never, I think, bo weary 
of my hfe as under this influenza — nothing less than 
epidemic. The lime-kiln sensation of fever in the head 
was past all description. I think I would rather die than 
endure a week of it again. As to other things — the 
main care of my heart about ThomEis remains the same. 
Finch's opinion, on the whole, is favourable, but still wrapt 
up in all the uncertainty of an oracle. The complaint^ 
indeed, admits of no certmnty. Finch has persuaded me 
to postpone my visit to him, in hopes of giving his mode 
of cure a further trial. If I were single, I should not be 
able to bear this ; but the consequences of my going to 
Salisbury, he says, might be fatal ; and then I could not 
prevent others from going as naturally as myself. Ah — 
it is sometimes an agonising business ! . . I can bear 
the day-time — ^but, when I attempt to sleep, I dream of 
Thomas — I have horrible dreams. I see them torturing 
h itn — I waken — and can sleep no more. . . ." " I think 
that, about the end of the twelvemonth, I may be able to 
take him again under my own charge. . The tmcertainty 
about this issue makes me feel at times afi if I were to -be 
tried for my life at the end of a few months [ Well — the 
most unhappy beings will have their hopes." 

" In the meantime I have not been able to write poetry, 
and with difficulty competent to the dry task of editor- 
ship ; but if I had not done that, I should have done 
nothing else. Was it not better then, to do something 
than nothing — something that enabled me to pay my 
apothecary's bill ? " 
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" I was at S. tea daya ago, and was struck by the 
kindnesB of your nephe-ws, Dacres, Mayow, and William 
Pitt.* Dearest boys ! I would not for anything tell them 
how much I feel their young attentionB to a man growing 
old ; for it would spoil the unconsciousness of their kind- 
ness. When Dacres, especially, absent on all other occa- 
sions, comes to help me on with my great coat, I feel as 
if I had grown old — even to a second generation, in yo\ir 
family. , , ." 

" Now, in my own private affairs, I can tell you nothing 
greater than that the Lord Mayor has invited me to dine 
with him on the 1 7th of May. If that does not inspire 
you with respect for me, I know not what will T. C." 

The interval between this and the preceding date was 
marked by nothing that could reheve the anxiety under 
which his health was sinking ; and besides, he writes : — 

" June 27th. — . . My eldest sister is come to town in 
very bad health, and looking much more ghastly than 
your ordinary well-favoured ghost." Then turning to his 
own case, he adds : — " A French proverb says, conspiracies 
are not put on paper. Heaven knows ice are not con- 
spirators ; but how many things have I to say to you, 
how many little things — but great things to httle me — to 
consult you upon, that I caimot sit down to write. They 
would interest, at least, if they did not amuse you ; but to 
detail them would be to write a rigmarolliad of pett^ cares 
And fmxieties. 

" In looking at the bright side of things, I am fain to 
think that I shall get two grand objects accomplished — 

* These talented yoang f&Tonritea, C&mpbell, before he died, had the 
pleunre to see prospering id life. Ha felt the amlrait. The pusaf[e qnoted 
is very chsractemtic of Oie Poet — a fortj jean' friend of that family. 
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tiie setttemeut of my Bister, and the famiahing of mj 
house. Ay, you smile at the conjmiction of ideas ; but 
the latter object is no trifle. . . It will keep me in good 
humour — enable me to open my bouse to my friends, and 
to see society aa I ought.* ... In the meantime I am 
going to Cheltenham with Matilda to visit Mrs. Sellar, and 
drink the vrater. Mr. 8. being there, and having the 
civihty to include me with my wife, will prove a very 
opportune incident for making trial of the Spa. If I can 
be spared for a whole month, young Eoscoe is to be my 
tocitm-ienem; and, in case of emergency, I can be sum- 
moned to town. T. C." 

His visit to Cheltenham was short, but, in regard to 
health, very satisfactory. The improvement, however, 
could neither be ascribed to the water nor the walks, in 
vchich, at first setting out, he had promised himself great 
indulgence. He went very seldom out of doors, and made 
no trial of the Spa : yet the change of scene and respite 
from labom- restored him to comparative health and spirits; 
and, in a confidential letter to Mr. Gray, he sends a 
ludicrous report of his "new fiimiture," with one or two 
striking observations respecting his last poem in the N. M. 

" S&vuouK Street West, Sept. B. 
" . Every article of the drawing-room is 

now p\ux:hased : the most amiable curtains — the sweetest 
of carpets — the most accomplished chairs — and a highly 

* " I give yoQ a aketch of the fint dinner partj whicb I mean to gire ^— 

Mtb. IB to be nut for from Wales, and she will no donbt oome to meet 

Lord li. ; farther down, 1 mean to place Ladj B., flanked by T. H. ; Lady H. 
by Mr. C. ; A. M. Porter and T. Conrtenay ; Miv. Siddons and Mr. U. 8. The 
eatire party I have not determined upon ; but it will certainly contain Mn. 
J. Baillie, MiM Beoger, Horace T., Mr. Kean ; and, if poor Mrs. Allmp be 
alive and forthcoming, I do not «ee why she iliould not join na — ["a mirthful 
niiitnre of incongruitieB."] — T. C." 
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interesting set of ton^ and fenders I I hope to hare the 
pleasure of shewing you throng the magnificent suite of 
chambers — the front one of -which is actually sixteen feet 
long ! " 

" Did you see ' The Last Man ' in my late number i 
Did it immediately remind you of Lord Byron's poem of 
' Darkness 1 ' I was a little troubled how to act about 
this appearance of my baring been obliged to him for the 
idea. The &ct is, many years ago I had tiie idea of this 
Last Man in my head, and distinctly remember speaking 
of t^e subject to Lord B. I recognised, when I read his 
poem * Darkness,' some traits of the picture which I 
meant to draw, namely, the ships floating without Uvii^ 
hands to guide them — the earth being blank — and one or 
two more circumstances. On soberly considering the 
matter, I am entirely disposed to acquit Lord Byron of 
having intentionally taken the thoughts. It is consistent 
with my own experience to suppose that an idea which is 
actually one of memory, may start up, appearing to be 
one of the imagination, in a mind that has forgot the 
source from which it borrowed that idea. I beheve this. 
Neverdieless, to iiave given the poem to the world with a 
note, stating this &ct, woujd hare had the appearance of 
picking a quarrel with the noble bard, and this appearance 
I much dislike, from the kindly feeling I hare towards 
him, in consequence of his always hariog dealt kindly by 
me. Another consideration was, that tiie likeness of our 
subjects does not seem to strike any reader of my poem so 
much as I expected ; so that, unless charged with plagia- 
rism, I may let the matter rest. ... T. C." 

On the 20th of October, Campbell announces, in sor- 
rowful terms, that the period to which he had looked with 
intense aoxiety * had expired ; but that little, if any, 

• See his own lemar^ble expreMion, page 420. 
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benefit had resulted from the experiment to which he had 
resorted on behalf of his son. " Thomas," he writes with 
desponding brevity, " is come back to us I " and again hia 
correspondence became tinctured, for several weeks, with 
the complexion of his own sad thoughts. Yet his keen 
and delicate sympathy in the sorrows of others was never 
blunted — though he often affected to think otherwise — ^by 
the severity or frequency of his own. To an intimate 
friend, who had just lost a sister, he writes : — " Dec. 23. 
' — I cannot for a moment pretend to measure my grief 
with yours ; but I feel that 1 have lost a friend, and a 
branch of the family dearest to my friendship, I tender 
you the consolation of one who had a sincere affection for 
her — deeply connected, in mental associations, with affec- 
tion for yourself I have been touched by your attention 
in communicating these tidings — melancholy as they are ; 
but I have really no words to express how much I enter 
into your present feelings. — T. C." 

His contributions* to the New Monthly for this year 
were of a superior stamp ; and at their head stands bis 
admirable poem of " The Last Man." — The next letter ia 
addressed to his cousin, Mr. Gray : — 

"Skymour Stbeet West, January 9, 1824. 
" I lovo you too much, my dear Gray, not to 
accept a present ; but I cannot be a beggar of presents ; 
and I know you have too much delicacy to let me be so. 
Your procuring these for me is a real favour ; for every 
second time that I buy a kit of herrings in London, I am 
cheated with a bad article ; and eating a pickled herring, 

* I find among the MS. of this aatnmn od elaborate review of the Horn 
lonicte — a congenial snbject, which he treats with a perfect knowledge of itt 
clauic autiqnitj' and the condition of modem Greece. 
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like reading Homer, at breakfast time, is become by long 
habit a thing necessary to my existence, I have no very 
important intelligence to commmiicate, . . . Thomas is 
but so and so. . , How do you like Pyramus and Thisbe 1* 
My friends would not let me put my name to it ; 
though I say, who should not, it is the sweetest thing I 
ever warbled on my lyre. — And now that I am my own 
panegyrist, I must tell you what an incorruptible Liberal 
I hare shewn myself in these corruptible times I • . I bad 
a communication from the Secretary and several Members 

of the Association, offering to place my name among 

their Honoraries, with a hundred a year under the reyal 
endowment. I declined accepting it You probably 
know that this society is nothing else than an effort to 
buy the literary men of the country to what they call the 
cause of rehgion and loyalty — which may be interpreted 
canting and time-serving. . . As something of personal 
kindness, however, might have mixed with the choice of 
those who proposed me, I declined the office in civil 
terms. They will get few but milk-and-water men into 
their fraternity. Moore is blacker than myself in the 
great man's books ; I diehke him as much as he ; but I 
congratulated myself when the offer came, that it arose, 
in some shape, from a negative propriety on my part, of 
having never been a scurrilous writer. I do think that 
great truths and great causes may be always defended 
without personality. . . T. C." 

"JrfmHy*, 182*. 
"... I have found my silver box,+ 1 need not 
say with what delight ; and the sight of it comforts me bo 

■ See New Monthlj Maguine. 

t For the hUtoi? of this friendlj lonTenir, lee bia Letters from the I«le 
of Wight, 1807, page 108. 
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as to support a bad cold with more than my usual patience. 
Wretched catarrh I were it not for thee, I think I should 
be to-day very happy, and not even worry myself for 
having behaved so like an old, or a young, child cm the 
occasion of my false alarm. Alas, ' Men are but children 
of a lai^er growth 1 ' as the undiscorerable poet said who 
was quoted in Parliament. After all, there is something 
excusable in my liltin g my little pocket companion almost 
to foolishness. It was given me when my mind was com- 
paratively young and romantic to what it is now ; and 
though I have foigotten the exact feelings with which I 
first looked on your three names engraved inside, friend- 
ships are no doubt all the better for being old. Yet there 
is still in the early commencement and youth of our 
friendly feelings towards any object, a tinge of romance-^ 
a kind of gratuitous and generous prophecying that the 
object will never disappoint, or become indifferent to us, 
which has all its peculiar charm. I received this httle 
token from you when all the compound sensation of fiuth, 
hope, and novelty was strongly operating on my mind : and 
my mind, I know not how, has acquired a habit of always 
summoning up associations more or less complacent, but 
always, to a certain degree, soothing and complacent when 
I look at this token. It is true we have all had our trials 
in the interval of time over which it carries my memory : 
but I have had many happy days which I owe to you — 
many a hearty welcome — and never a moment's defolca- 
tion of hospitality and kind offices. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that this souvenir of ^ by-gone days, should 
be an amulet of a very pleasing and touching spell to 
my recollection. I say this in no exaggerating state of 
mind, but on a very calm and fair retrospect of our whole 
acquaintance with each other. T. C." 
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"Fe^vary [16], 1824. 

" I spent a delightJul day yester- 
day at McKeozie's, where, besides Hina, there was Sir 
W. Congrere, who has given me a general invitation to see 
him at Woolwich. Possibly yomr martial minds may be 
BO far interested in the science of warlike engines, as to 
wish to see the practising with his rockets — as well as 
with a new invention — namely, the dischai^ng of small 
rockets from muskets which are only four po\mds 
weight. This invention will be a new era in military 
science. But don't let your hum^ty shudder ; for phi- 
losophers say that war is always less bloody in proportion 
to the destructiveness of the weapons. This is a little 
paradoxical, to be sure ; but there is no doubt that ancient 
battles were more bloody than modem ones. 

" I admired Mina * very much, and sat next to him. 
His French, to be sure, is very Spanish ; and he squeezes 
hand^ and is too cordial, with every body at the very first 
interview. His features are rustic, — ^it would be wrong 
to call them coarse, and his appearance is more like that 
of a good, plain, honest man, than a high-bred soldier : 
but his face, I should say, is one of the most prepossessing 
I ever saw. The expression is so loveable, that I was at 
times on the point of thinking him handsome — although 
he resembles in a very Uttle Madame de Stael. He has 
something of the fire of her eyes, to be sure, which were 
very fine. I may bring him down to see you. T. C." 

•* March [15]. 

"It is a mean thing, they say, to count debts 
amongst friends ; but thinking you were in debt to me a 

* Hiiut, bom 178S;MniT«diDLond<Hi, November 30, 1823; obL December, 
18S8. 
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letter, and expecting every day to hear from you, I did 
not write. Indeed, I lead such a life, that what can I 
send you unless commentaries on books which I am read- 
ing, or narrate my dreams 1 for, except in books and 
dreaming, my mind has no occupation." 

"April Wth. — I wish some of you, my friends, would 
come to town — ^particularly to look at the exhibition of 
the new society of British Artists. I hardly know what 
to think — though I trust it will be found rich and 
strong, according to ray first conception of Haydon's chief 
picture. I long to converse with you about it ; its colour- 
ing is certainly dropping odours — dropping wine ; yet I 
begin to fear that the colouring is not perfect. Come, my 
friends, and see this hiving of our artists ! I think yon 
will own with me that it shows British talent shooting 
into farther directions than it has hitherto done. Phillips 
told me that the host of young Artists ought to be called 
the Army of Martyrs ! 

" I have a new design upon you — I have an Italian 
poet, an improvisatore, to bring down. He was sent to 
me by Admiral Sir Grahame Moore. His case is interest- 
ing. Pep€ had determined not to introduce him, for fear 
of troubling me ; but Sir Grahame gave him a strong and 
particular recommendation. He had no earthly connection 
with the Carbonari of Naples ; but had written a line 
about the blessings of Freedom, and was sentenced to 
banishment without a trial! Sir G. Moore generously 
took him into his own cabin, where he was a great 
favourite, on account of his improvisatore talents ; and the 
Admiral, and all his officers, I suppose, helped him UberaUy 
with money — bravo, British generosity I T. C." 

An unpremeditated visit to Sydenham, attended with 
some inconvenience to his friends, drew from him the 
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following explanation and apology. The incident is very 
characteristic of the Poet, in his "moods of mental ab- 
straction." 

"Sbyuoub Street West, M^ 8, 1824. 
" Yes ; when I came home I reflected on the 
ui^ency and importunity with which I had pressed myself 
on your hospitality. I felt very sony that a simple 
solution of the difficulty had not occurred to my mind. 
It appears strange ; but to any who knew how ill I have 
slept of late, and what an unsocketing my nerves have 
received, it would not appear strange that my memory is 
fallacious. I thought only of the disagreeableness of 
sleeping out of your house — never recollecting that the 
books, which are necessary at night to lull my mind into 
a disposition for sleep, could have been carried with very 
little diflBculty to any lodging for the night. Had I 
remembered this trifling circumstance, I should not have 
given you all the disquiet about lodging me, which I have 
given you, I must have appeared very selfish ; and yet 
I feel that it is not in my nature to be so. Pray forgive 
me ! On very short reflection, I saw the impropriety of 
my having allowed one of your own kindred inmates to 
leave the house on my account. Do me the kindness to 
recal the exorbitant fevour which I asked in my nervous 
state. It is true my disease of sleeplessness has returned ; 
but how like infatuation it seems that I never recollected 
that, even sleeping at the " Graybound," I could still have 
had from your house plenty of books to answer the pur- 
pose of making me weary at night In a word, though 
I am ashamed to own it, I really fear I laboured under a 
nervous illusion, when I pestered Mr. A. and you with my 
regrets at your house being full ; but I comfort myself 
with thinking that your friendship for me will long survive 
this absurdity on my part. T. C." 
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"SBYMOtm Stbbet West, JtUy 6, 188*. 
" Had I not been privately performing the part 
of a great philosopher, I should have been dreadfully 
soured by the cross accident that prevented me from 
going to S. on the day appointed. I bore it heroically, 
but I must positively make out my visit next vreek, for 
fear I should become a mere dead letter — a stalactyte in 
your memories — or, as the Academicians phrase it in their 
catalogues, Tvrought into marble ! Now, what a dreadfid 
fate it must be to be wrought into marble I . . Tour friend 
Sydney Smith called on me for a few seconds — I can 
scarcely say minutes — talked about a thousand things, 
and went away laughing. I don't think the worse of his 
heart for this flighty way ; it is his head that is distracted 
by the multitude of his engagements and acquaintances 
in London. Dr. Strahan* says he never met such 
pleasant people in all his life — with an Aberdeen short- 
ness of emphasis upon the 3,11, that is purely northern. 
Dear good man I I like him for his aflFection for you. . . 
He met Sir Charles Morgan at my house ; and nov 
Dr. S. and Lady M. are to meet and become friends. . . , 
He lik^ to see all the lions, he says; so I brou^t him 
yesterday morning to a den of large roaring ones. We 
sat down nineteen to breakfast ; Grenerals Lallemand and 
Pep6 — Lord Dillon, loudest of all — Washington Irving, 
half lamb, half hon — and a long list of etceteri. The 
Canadian Pastor was highly pleased. 

" Have you happened to see the notice of the author of 
being brought to Newgate bar ? . . There is some- 
thing in this event that shocks me more than it ought to 
do. I knew, though not intimately, that man, and met 

* Tha Bight ReT. Dr. Strahan, lat« Bidiop of Toronto, Cuutdo. 
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him in the house of , in Edinburgh Castle ; so you 

may guess he was not in bad company. He was a man 
addicted to gallantry, but was the handsomest man ever 
seen. But of his probity in money matters, there was 
then no suspicion. He had married an heiress, Uved in 
good style, and was said to be worth 2000/. a year. That 
was twenty years a^. A few weeks since he called on 
me to borrow, or rather beg. I gaye him a trifle, and 
since, I suppose, desperate distress has driven him to this 
crime. He had a child — the beauty of which is now 
before my mind — a Uttle angel. Alas ! I fear it is the 
same being who is charged as an accomplice in the robbery, 
and supposed to be his son. T. C." 

* » » * * 

Having been applied to by one of those exiles, who 
BO often experienced the active generosity of his friend- 
ship, for an advance of money upon certain objects 
of vertu, Campbell writes to a confidential friend : — 
August [5], 1824 — "I beg you will recommend me to 
some judge of antique seals and medals, who will at 
least tell me their value, if he should not choose to 
purchase some of them." "Colonel Stanhope," he adds, 
" has been pressing me to go to Greece ; but it won't 
do. I can't get away ; but things are going on there 
better than our newspapers represent" He then an- 
nounces, for the first time, a new enterprise In his own 
more special field, and says, "I have a new poem — 
Theodric — a very domestic story, finished, and about 
500 lines long, common heroic rhyme ; so so, I think ; I 
am rather in good heart about it, though not over 
sanguine. — T. C." 

The criticisms of his friend, to irfiom the MS. poem was 
submitted, are thus acknowledged and approved : — 
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" Auffuil li, 1824. 

"... I have thivwii in a great many eluci- 
dating lines into my new poem, which I hope you will find 
sufficient to obviate the obscurity you complained of. . . . 
I don't know whether I am not over sanguine ; but i/ou 
and I have now motived my story better. I have accounted 
for Constance's death in a more natural way, by a renewal 
of the fiwnily strife ; but you will judge when you see it. 
I now perceive very clearly that the story is too abrupt 
as it stands. T. C." 

The state of his son's healtli, meanwhile, had become 
more and more discouraging ; and to the same friend he 
writes: — "Thomas is not more outrageous, but more dogged 
and disagreeable, if possible ; excessively anxious to convince 
UB how very cordially he hates both his mother and me. . . 
But I must really determine not to let this misfortune 
depress me. . . . 

Such was the daily state of feelings under which this 
poem was composed, corrected, and published. 

» « « » # 

As editor of the "New Monthly," Campbell had frequent 
opportunities of showing the "frater-feeling" which warmed 
his heart in all transactions with hterary men. He was 
very fastidious as to his own writings, but indulgent to 
those of others ; yet, in the exercise of his functions as 
censor of the articles, so various in subject and merit, 
that were brought before him, he showed that sound taste 
and discrimination which speedily raised his journal to a 
standard of excellence which left it without a rival With 
all his vigilance, however, he was deceived more than 
once as to the merit of papers, to which he had given hia 
sanction, and the mortification was acutely felt Hia 
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kindly feelings at times got the better of his judgment. 
Whenever poverty and distress came before him, his critical 
severity was too apt to be disarmed ; and while he thought 
he was but paying a just tribute to merit, he was, in fact, 
yielding to the compassionate impulse of his own heart. 

Of the grateful acknowledgments thus called forth from 
the recipients of his patronage or bounty, many instances 
might be adduced ; but I will merely add one example, 
and a very pleasing one, of his solicitude to serve a 
meritorious stranger : — 

" Oct 2nd^ — I feel remorse in troubling you again, though 
it be to offer you my hearty thanks for yoxur attention bo 
kindly manifested to my friend's Essay. We are both 
sincerely obliged to you ; and I trust you will find no 
cause to repent of your encouragement of a most intelligent 
and interesting foreigner. You have learnt, undoubtedly, 
Qie happy art of conferring a favour in a manner that 
renders it doubly valuable. For my own share in the 
business, I return you many, many thanks. Were I likely 
to recover, I would ask my dear friend, Joanna BaiUie, to 
procure for me the pleasure of a personal introduction to 
you ; but my days wax few ; and it will be some gratificar 
tiou to you, perhaps, that you have contributed your 
part to the many consolatory circumstances which cheer 
their decline. I cannot conclude without expressing a 
hope, that the literary intercourse thus b^;un between 

Madame de and yourself may not end here. She 

unites with me in regard. MAsaARKF Holfoed." 

We are reminded by the correspondence of this autumn, 
that Campbell had paid tiie liberal annuity to his two 
younger sisters, commenced in 1801, and continued 
without interruption. — November 11th, he regrets that the 

vol. II. F r 
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day of publication is postpoDed, but that his poem will 
certainly appear in the course of the month ; and writing 
to his sister, he says — " I am sorry there should be any 
great expectation excited about the poem, which is not of 
a nature to gratify such expectation. It is truly a domestic 
and private story. I know very well what will be its fate ; 
there will be an outtnry and regret that there is nothing 
grand or romantic in the poem, and that it is too humble 
and fiuniliar. But I am prepared for Him; and I also 
know that, when it recovers &om the first buzz of such 
critidsm, it will attwn a steady popularity. — T. C." 

These remarks show the author was not insraiHible to 
the radical defects of the poem ; but, unhappily, he did 
not hve to see his prediction realised as to its popularilj'. 
In judging of *' Theodric," however, the fiict should always 
be kept in view, that it was composed in the midst of 
distracting cares, when the inspirations of poetry were 
vainly contending with the stronger feelings of the parent. 

Ao event that now affected him most deeply, was 
the second removal of his son to Br. Finch's. Another 
twelvemonth had elapsed ; and as no mitigation of the 
malady had taken place, it was found absolutely necessary 
to resort to the same measure as before. This painiul step 
again unhinged the mind of Campbell ; and notwith- 
standing the assumed hilarity with which he strives to act 
up to his philosophy, we can discover, under a cheerlul 
mask, the traces of a deep and settled melancholy. He 
went more into society ; he saw company frequently at 
his own house ; but in the intervals of business or amuse- 
ment, he was oppressed with a sense of heaviness which 
nothing could remove. Mrs. Campbell was also in a 
very delicate and irritable state of health ; so that, with 
this last affliction, the cheerfidness of domestic life was 
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permanently obscured ; yet the fond mother, he writes, 
" was still buoyed up with the idea that the cure was to be 
instantly accomplished." . . . 

In Tory dgnificant allusion to this erent, he writes — 

"Nov. IGtk. — You have heard what prevented me from 
writing. Matilda has continued to bear the event very 
well ; and I have resumed my studies with tolerable 
tranquillity. We have had one comfortable letter from 
Mrs. Finch, stating that T. is reconciled to the place, and 
amuses himself both with dress and with active amuse- 
mente. . . I have just been reading the Report of the 
House of Commons on Asylums for the Insane, published 
many years ago ; and there I find tie description of 
Dr. Finch's house holds a conspicuous superiority. The 
gentlemen-patients have a space of nine acres of pleasure- 
ground. In short, the more I think of Laverstock, the 
more mitigated I feel my poor boy's misfortune. Still, I 
feel as if I needed a day's repose at Sydenham very much. 
My late cold, too, has shaken me out of all the benefit I 
had derived from Cheltenham, and has left a plaguing 
cough. . . But let not living man complain. . . I am to be 
out in print on Monday; and if I should not see you on 
that day, Theodric will T. C." 

The poem accordingly appeared at the time mentioned; 
and, " in a week," says Uie author, " full of accidental 
occupation and anxiety." 

Chai^ of scene was again recommended ; and on 
the 23rd of December he writes to Mr. Richardson : — " I 
am eng^ed to go westward, to Althorp, and spend the 
hohdays at Lord Spencer's. . . I am tempted to Althorp 
by the hope of seeing books, to which I should otherwise 
have no accras. Nothing but this would have made me 
rv2 
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break my resolutioii of keeping close to my study ; 
although the Spencers invited me with a cordiality, which, 
as my friend, you would have felt pleased with. . ." 

" I am very glad that Jeffrey is going to review me ; for 
I think he has the stuff in him to understand Tkeodric. 
You have no conception of the blazing letter which 
Mrs. F. has written. . . Is it not a shame that the stories 
of Medwin are not publicly contradicted 1 . . T. C." 



Of his visit to Althorp, Campbell has left several memo- 
randa, from which I make the following extract : — 

"Deeetn&er 38,1824. 

" Here I am in Althorp — a most beautiM Castle 
of Indolence— lounging and learned indolence. I am 
breathing refreshment from the fatigues of the last month. 
I find it setting me on my 1^ again. Unhappily, how- 
ever, I have seen nothing but the house and its domain ; 
for it has rained wretchedly all but one day, and on that 
arrived Colbum's close pages for revision ! . . On the 23rd, 
b^ore leaving home, I sat down to the composition of l^e 
pages heading the Number, at eight A.H., and finished at 
two next morning. It is twenty close-written pages. At 
five, I rose, and got to the Northampton Stage, which 
started at seven. . . I got to Althorp just as the &mily 
and a large party were sitting down to dinner. One 
gentleman, about my own age, took upon himself the 
payment of hospitable attention to me. . . Imagine my 
surprise, when I heard him addressed as Mr. L., at the 
sound of which all associations of satire and Dr. Parr's wig 
thronged my imagination ; but the trick of taking Pmt'b 
wig and wearing it at dinner with the Doctor, he persists 
in denying. . . " 
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" The time goea on very pleaaantly in the fiunilj ; all are 
80 unexceptionable, that it would be almost inyidiouH to 
. speak of one more than another. Their hospitality is like 
a genial atmosphere ; you breathe it refreshingly without 
feeling its weight You are left so much at leisure, and 
yet can always find society in one or other of the Libraries. 
We have Lord Duncannon and his brother, CoL Ponsonby, 
whose military anecdotes are very amusing. We had 
yesterday the reinforcement of a Keeper of the Records 
named Fatric^ a man of great information, in the Lysson's 

style, and Dr. C tone, who shows to more advantage 

here than at Oxford. I did him injustice in forming a rash 
opinion of him. I have been talking with him the greater 
part of the morning ; and it verifies a remark I have often 
made, that if you get hold of a well-informed and well- 
bred man, it is your own &ult if an hour or two cannot be 
pleasantly got over with him. He is juat gone to examine 
some books on a commission which Courtenaygave him. . . 
I shall r^et to be obliged to leave this place on the 
second of January ; for I have pressing reasons to get an 
interview with my London booksellers. . . T. C." 

Among the smaller poems of this year were Mevilura, T/ie 
Bitter Bonn, and A /Vcam*— all femihar to the readers 
of poetry, and exhibiting the Lyric Muse of Campbell in 
a new and attractive dress. In the last of these pieces, as 
it strikes me, there is throughout a marked allusion to his 
own private fortunes in the race of hfe. It is worthy of its 
predecessor. The Last Man, which it much resembles, but 
does not reach, either in poetical conception or expression. 

* These IjrricB appear from the MS. to hare nnde^ne nrach jadicioua 
sltentioD before Ihey were admitted to a place in the authgriwd edition. 
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LONDON UNIVBBSITT. 

The next event in Campbell's life, waa the part he took 
in founding the London University — an event to which he 
always looked back with peculiar satisfaction — " the only 
important one," as he modestly expresses it, "in his life's 
little history." The project of a great metropolitan school 
had dwelt upon his mind, and occupied his serious thoughts, 
ever since his return from Grermany ; but it was only to a 
select few of his private friends, that he had ventured to 
propound the scheme, and ask the benefit of their 8ug~ 
gestioDS. During the past year, however, his opinions had 
become gradually matured by conununication with those 
in whom he had confidence, and on whose talents and co- 
operation he could fully rely, whenever his plan should be 
brought before the public. This experiment was now to 
be tried ; and to prepare the way for its fitvourable recep- 
tion, private conferences were held, where the merite of 
the scheme were freely discussed, and arrangements con- 
cluded for a pubhc meeting on the subject From various 
documents r^arding these meetings, and the first stage of 
tiie University-scheme, I annex the following particulars 
in the words of the writer : — 

"Saivrdt^, Feb. \ilh, 1826.— The eaUblisbmeat of an Univeraity in 
London lias for a considerable time been a favourite abject with my &iend 
Thomas Campbell. It is now more than a year since he first mentioned 
the jiTcgeot to me. I agreed with him as to the great importance of such 
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an Institution; but I did not concur with him in the probability he 
thought there was of rusing money to carry his project into eiecution. 
In several subsequent conversations, he developed his plan, which was 
'csompiebensive ; but I still remaiued in doubt thst money could be ruaed 
to carry it into execution. About a mouth ago, Mr. Campbell told me 
he was resolved to bring bia project before the public, that, at least, it 
might be known j that he was aonguine of success, from the assistance 
which msldng it known would procure for him. ... On the 31st ult. a 
gentleman called upon me, said he had dined with several other genOemen 
the preceding evening, at Mr. Brougham's ; he named the gentlemen who 
(lined there, and among them, Mr. T. Campbell. After dinner, he said, 
Mr. Campbell talked of his project of a London Unireraity, which was 
oountenanced by all who were preseut. Mr. Campbell, he said, evidently 
calculated on the asaiatonce of every one of them. It was this, I conclude, 
which induced Mr. Campbell to publish his letter to Mr. Brougham, on 
the 9th inst., in the iHiMt newspaper, as a project for a University. 

" In a conversation which I have just had with Mr. Hume, he informed 
me that there would be a dinner on Monday next, at Mr. John Smith's i 
where Mr. Mill, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Campbell, and himself, would be 
guests ; and he hoped something would be done to promote Mr. Camp- 
bell's projeet. I told Mr. Hume that I saw but one obstacle to it, and 
that was want of money ; and this obstacle I did not expect would be 
removed. Mr. Hume replied, that if a sketch of what Mr. Campbell 
intended, as well in teachiug, as in moral discipline, and expence to 
students, were drawn up, he doubted not that he could procure subscri- 
bers to a large amount, which he named ; and this induced me to promise, 
on the part of Mr. Campbell, that such a paper should at once be dravm 
up. I objected, however, to Mr. Hume, that the lai^ sum he had named 
mi^t not be subscribed ; and that he might be disappointed. To this 
he replied — ' Get the paper drawn up, and trust to me to make good my 
promise.* 

" Sunday, F^. IStt. — Mr. Campbell has been with me, &nd has under- 
taken to produce such a p^ier as Mr. Hume requires. I have no doubt 
that his Inject wiU be crowned with success."* 

From these memoranda regarding the University, we 

* " The substance of notes which 1 made when the proposal for an 
University in London was first countenanced by Mr. Campbell's faiends. 

" Fhanois Pladk," 
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turn to the Fo«t'a own account of it, in a more advanced 



"SEYMOtiE Steeet West, JprU 30,1825. 

i. " , V . I have had a double-quick time of 
employment since I saw you. In addition to the husiness 
of the Magazine, I have had that of the University in a 
formidable shape. Brougham, who must have popularity 
among Dissenters, propounded the matter to them. The 
delegates, of almost all the dissenting bodies in London, 
came to a conference at his summons. At the first meeting, 
it was decided that there should be Theological chairs, 
partly Church of En^and and partly Presbyterian. I 
had instjiicted all friends of the University to resist any 
attempt to make us a Theological body ; but Brougham, 
Hume, and John Smith came away fivm the first meeting, 
saying : — ' "We think with you, that the introduction of 
Divinity will be mischievous ; but we must yield to the 
Dissenters, with Irving at their head. We must have a 
theological college.' I immediately waited on the Church 
of England Men, who had already subscribed to the 
number of a hundred, and s^d to them ; — ^You see our 
paction is broken : I induced you to subscribe, on the faith 
that no ecclesiastical interest, English or Scotch, should 
predominate in our scheme ; but the Dissenters are rush- 
ing in — What do you say V They — that is, the Church of 
England friends of the scheme — concerted that I should 
go, commissioned from them, to say at the conference, that 
either the Church of England must predominate, or else 
there must be no church influence. I went with this 
commission ; I debated the matter with the Dissenters. 
Brougham, Hume, and John Smith, who had before 
deserted me, changed sides, and came over to me. Irving 
and his party stoutly opposed me ; but I succeeded, at 
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last, in gaining a complete victory. . . The Dissentera 
themselTes, I must say, behaved with extreme candour : 
they would not even suffer me to conclude my reply to 
Mr. Irving, but exdaimed, ' Enough, enough. We are 
convinced, and concede the point, that the University 
shall be without religious rivalship.' The scene ocncdnded 
amicably : Lord Althorp appeared on the part of ihe 
Church, and coincided in the decision. 

" A directory of the association, for the scheme of the 
University, is to meet in my hoiise, on Monday ; and 
everything promises well. . . You cannot conceive what 
anxiety I have undergone, whilst I imagined that the 
whole beautiiul project was likely to be reduced to a mere 
Dissenters' University I But I have no more reason to be 
dissatisfied with the Dissenters, than with the hundred 
Church of England subscribers, whose interests I have 
done my best to support. / regard this as an eventful 
day in my life. T. C." 

The co-operation of Mr. Brougham and Mr. Hume was a 
public guarantee for the success of the experiment ; and 
by the union of private and parliamentary interest, Camp^ 
bell had the happiness to see his scheme taken up with 
spirit, and carried triumphantly through all its successive 
stages. To a friend deeply interested in the tmdertaking, 
he writes : — " Monday. . . . You vrill not grudge postage 
to be told the agreeable news that Brougham and Hume 
have reported their having had a conference wiUi the 
Chancellor of t^e Exchequer and Lord Liverpool ; and 
that they expressed themselves not imfavourable to the 
plan of a great College in London. Of course, as Minis- 
ters had not been asked to pledge themselves to support 
us, but only to give us a general idea of their disposition, 
we could only get what we sought, a general answer. But 
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that, being so farourable, is much. I was glad also to 
hear that both Mr. Robinson and Lord Liverpool approved 
highly of no rival theological chairs having been agreed 
upon. Mr. R. even differed from Mr. Hume, when the 
latter said that, of course, getting a charter is not to be 
thoiight of. ' I beg your pa^on,' said Mr. Robinson, ' I 
think it might be thought of; and it is bj no means an 
impossible supposition.' 

A copy of my scheme * of Education, but much muti- 
lated and abridged, is submitted to t^eir inspection. I 
mean, however, to transmit to them my scheme in an 
entire shape, and to publish it afterwards as a pamphlet 
In the meantime, I must for a while retire,+ and leave 
this business to other hands — now that it seems safe from 
any mischief which hitherto threatened it. I send you 
this intelligence, because it is an event to me, or at least a 
step in a promised event, which will be, periiaps, the only 
important one in my lifis Uttle history ; and your corres- 
pondence has been a register of my affairs for a long time, 
and I hope will always be. T. C." 

" 30^A. — I rejoice to find the wisest Churchmen and the 
■wisest Dissenters decidedly agreeing on this point — ^that 
we ought, in this scheme, religiously to avoid all chance of 
religious controversy. Mr. Irving said that learning and 
science were the natural enemies of religion ; but, if he 
said so, I paid him home for it very well. . . He came and 
shook hands with mo at the condusion." 



* Vide Appendix. 

t The retirement, to which he alludes, was &om the buamen part of 
the amngementB. He appean to h&ve attended the committaee ; and, 
though natnrally averse to stead; and continaed exertion for the attainment 
of other objects, to have shown on this, at least, onabated leal and per- 
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The principal difficulties in the undertaking were now 
surmounted : the course was smooth and open ; and in 
comiection with those who had ably supported him in his 
patriotic views, Campbell had the happiness to feel that 
the subject became every day more popular. Pubhc 
meetings were held ; patrons multiplied ; subscriptions 
poured in ; and, before the end of summer, he had the 
certain prospect of seeing his expectations realised.* The 
scheme of education which he had proposed, was intended 
to combine various points in the German method, with 
whatever appeared more ehgible in the systems pursued at 
home ; and thus, out of the elements of British and Foreign 
nmrersitiea, it was resolved to construct a system of 
academic discipline, that should accord with the advanced 
state of science and literature, and meet the actual wants 
and wishes of the community. 

To test the German system by experiment, to collect 
various facts and materials connected with the method, and 
the internal arrangements of the building itself, Campbell 
resolved to make a visit to Berlin ; and there, by a carefiJ 
inspection of the University, to ascertain how far it might 
be safely adopted as a model for that of London. 

The almost exclusive attention he had given to this subject, 
had the happy effect of diverting his thoughts from domestic 
sorrows ; but its result upon his health was very unfavour- 
able ; and, long before the time he proposed to start for 
Prussia, he had the appearance of a confirmed invalid. 

On the 10th of September, Campbell embarked for 
Germany ; and on the I3th thus announces his arrival in 

* He compI^B, however, and apparentlj' with tome teaaon, that after the 
difficulties had been overcome, the importance of bis service in the caase wai 
lather qnestioned than acknowledged. Be this as it ma;, it is salisfiKtory to 
know ttiat the honour of having origiiiated tlie scheme of a nniveisity in 
London, belongs excIoaiTely to Campbell. 
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Hamburgh : " Tuesday Evening, 5 p.m. — I have just 
arrived, after a voyage of three nights and two days ; the 
steamer more noisy and turbulent in her motions than a 
sailing-packet ; very sick, and slept but little ; agreeable 
passengers ; and if our voyage was not finished in sixty 
hours, as promised, it was over in eighty. I expect to sleep 
soundly at the house of a private friend* — a countryman, 
whom I have found by chance ; very fatigued, T. C." 

Of his further progress, be writes : — 

"Hambubqh, September 14. 

" . . I amused myself with looking at the changes 
which twenty-five years had produced, particularly those 
occasiOQed by the siege, and the subsequent demohtion of 
the walls. . . But local recollections can have no interest to 
those who are unacquainted with the spot. . . The only 
person whom I had known ^ere, or about whom I cared, 
was Anthony Mac Cann — the real subject of my Erin go 
hragh. I found my Exile Of Erin as glad to see me as if 
we had but parted a quarter of a year, instead of a quarter 
of a century. I left him, in 1801, as poor and dehcate 
a youth, as a youth with good character and disposition 
could be. . . He won the heart of a young widow of 
Altona some years after I left him. He got a fcHtune 
with her, and has been long established there, as one of 
the wealthiest and most respectable of its inhabitants. He 
took me round a great part of the country in his own 
carriage ; and I spent a day with him and Mrs. Mac Cann, 
who is a very sensible and agreeable person. . ." 

" Tony and I repaired to the spot where we had often 

* Mr. Elliott, agent for Lloyd's, who met him on board the packet. 
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walked when the day-star waa setting in the west,* over 
our coimtry. It is now a ' Tea-garden,' on a hill that over- 
looks a long course of the Elbe ; and the prospect from it 
is compared, by the natives, to the view from Richmond 
HilL . . My friend said he was as happy as a man could be, 
out of his own country ; and should be ferfet^y so, if he 
were allowed to revisit it+ I went with him to see my 
old friend. Baron Vocht ; bat, on the day he invited me to 
dine with him, I was obliged to set out for Berlin. . . At 
Hambui^h, I could do nothing towards tlie express object 
for which I came to Cremmny ; in truth, I foresaw a 
shower of invitations hanging over my head, and was 
glad to get away from them. I therefore took leave of 
Mr. EUiott, who, the moment he met me on board the 
packet, insisted that I should make his house my home, 
and was meditating a succession of dinners in his house, 
and out of it, on my account — a veiy kind proceeding on 
his part.— T. C." 

" Berliu, Septemier 20. 

"No part in Germany is more dreary and 
tminteresting, and no cfuriages I have ever sat in are so 
bone-shaking and uncomfortable, as the Prussian. The 
road is principally through sandy tracks, sometimes covered 
with stunted forests. . . The depth of the sand makes you 
expect to be overturned, and biiried in it ; and the moment 

* " The d^-aUr attracted his eye's aad deTotion, 
For it rose o'er hia own natire iile of the ocean, 
Where once, in the fire of hie y oothfol emotion, 
He nsg the bold anthem of Erin go bragh ! " 
t Long ere tiiis period, Campbell had made lealona bnt ineffectual effort* to 
procure IhiE pleaatue for "the Exile." In a letter to a Menil, he eaja : — 
"Jan. \Oth, 1817.— Making all the interest I am able for Anthony MacCaun, 
bat disconraged. Uore bigotij in the world than I thought or conld have 
believed."— Zttter to R. SUveitton, Etq. 
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you get out, you are bo bumped and cudgelled on the 
causeway, that Beems to be made mtb stones ejected and 
cooled £rom Btna, that you 'wish yourself quietly inhumed 
in the sandy desert ! . . This road, however, is not a &ir 
specimen of either the soil or appearance of Prussia, which 
has produced so many names distinguished in Arts, 
Science, and Literature. But I could not help wondering 
that a country, containing such a line of land, divided l^ 
such miserable communications, could bave to boast of 
ranking among the second-rate powers of the world. One 
cause — and one that is very honourable to the rdgning 
&mily of Prussia — is the encour^ement given to uni- 
versities." 

" I got to Berlin last night, and fixed myself at the best 
hotel in the town — the Si. Petersburg, which is nearly 
opposite the University, in the finest street in BerUn, 
broader, I should think, than Portland Place, and con- 
taining some noble palaces. Berlin, as you have probably 
heard, is half-filled with barracks ; and I have seen this 
morning, probably, the most imposing spectacle it has to 
produce — namely, its parade of troops. Nine thousand, 
horse and foot, marched in platoons under my windows, in 
their review attire, and with military music that beats 
Astley's all to nothing." 

"21rf. — I have just been through the University. I 
have taken the dimensions of its rooms, and got some 
books which give an account of its institutions. I have 
also given my letter of introduction to the Librarian 
[Dr. Spiker], who has given me the Uberty of getting out 
any books I may wish for. . . I told you in my letter from 
Hamburgh that I should go to Leipsic ; but I was soon 
after informed that Berlin is a place much preferable for 
my object, and superadds other agrSmens. T. C." 
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"Bebuh, November [October] 5, 1825. 

" I have spent a week at Berlin, my dear M., 
in excdlent health and spirits. At my first arrival, I had 
a slight fever for some days — brought on by the &tigue of 
the journey ; but of late, I have enjoyed myself much 
more. I have got every piece of information respecting 
the University, and every book that I ■wished for. I have 
done my business, and have taken out my place for next 
Sunday, in the coach for Hamburgh. How long or how 
short I shall delay there, will depend on circumstances. 
It is in contemplation among some of the English there, 
to give me a public dinner ; and I have received a letter 
from one of the projectors of the plan, to consult my 
inclination on the subject. I thanked the people very- 
kindly, who set on foot the proposal, and promised to 
accept of the hospitality of my countrymen, whether it 
may be shown me by a small or a great number. There 
are, already, about thirty individuals who will certainly 
meet to pay me the compliment of drinking my health ; 
but my friends are ambitious to make it a moro pubhc 
matter, and to wait for the arrival of some peraons, now 
absent from Hambingh, whose presence would give impor- 
tance to the entertainment. I am not sure, however, 
whether I shall be able to wait for this latter distinction — 
nor shall I know of what nature the entertainment will be, 
till I get to Hamburgh." 

" Berlin is now as empty as London — the King at Paris 
— and none but Vulgarians in town. I have a vulgar taste, 
however, and have been very glad to find that some of the 
Hof-raths and well-born Herren — to whom I had intro- 
ductions — are in the country. Among the few professors 
whom I have found, I have met with great mvility. The 
librarian of the University, in partacular, Dr. Spiker, has 
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sent me every book to my lodgings that I wanted to 
consult I begin to speak German — so as to be able to 
support conversation ; but still there are many inconve- 
niences that a stranger feels, from incomplete acquaintance 
vrith the language of a place. These I should have felt in 
many instances, had I not fortunately met with a couple of 
my countrymen, who are studying medicine here, although 
they have actually entered the London College of Surgeons. 
These young men make me feel very old, for they pay me 
such attention that I think I must appear in their eyes as 
venerable as Nestor ! They regulate their business for 
the day, so as to keep themselves at my service — as they 
phrase it — whenever they can be xiseM ; so that I have 
no trouble but to eat, and drink, and go about to see 
sights ! From anybody, such attention would excite a 
kindly feeling ; but from young men of most respectable 
attainments, and gentlemanhke manners, it is even flat- 
tering. I am not suffered to carry my own cloak or 
umbrella, nor to bring anything for myself that I want ; 
and they offered even to write out a translation of some 
difficult German, which I have bad to get through, to the 
amount of sixty very large-sized and small-printed quarto 
pages. As they are in very good circumstances, the offer 
was perfectly gratuitous — but I thought it would be uniair 
to allow them to sacrifice so much time from their own 
proper studies. Finally, my devoted friends have taken 
out thefr places for Hamburgh, in order to be present at 
the dinner to be given me, whether it shall prove public 
or private. This is more zeal than I would show for 
Tom Campbell myself! — ^for, unless I were obliged to 
return by way of Hamburgh, I would not undergo the 
thumping of a German coach four hundred miles — to hear 
Mr. Tom Campbell's health drunk, for the whole city of 
Hamburgh. 
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" Berlin is a handsome town, on the whole ; and the 
University is just such a building as I would wish for the 
London one. It was the Palace of Prince Henry — ^the 
brother of Frederick the Great — and was the private pro- 
perty of the present King, when he gave it to the noble 
Institution which be had endowed. The sight of it made 
me, for the first time in my life, envy a king. By the way, 
the more that I see of Prussia, and hear of the Ring's 
character, I am inclined the more to respect him, and to 
regret that he belongs to the ' Holy Alliance.' He has 
become an alarmist about refonnation of late, as well as 
his minister, Hardenberg ; but the good which Hardenberg 
did, whilst he was himself a state reformer, ought to cover 
all his iaults, and make posterity his debtor. At one blow 
he emancipated the whole peasantry and feudal holders of 
Prussia — an event, I think, parallel in importance vrith 
the Magna Oharta in England. 

* * * * * 

" Berlin is, like all the world, uncomfortable if you com- 
pare it with London. The unpaved streets make you 
hobble along most wretchedly ; and the furniture, car- 
riages, and aH productions of manufactures are miserable, 
in comparison vrith ours. But, in one respect, it is a 
glorious place — at least to my taste — and that is for cook- 
ery I It is a positive &ct, my dear M., that the Berlin 
carbonado, or vealnnitlet — ^yea, start not— even the beef- 
steak is better than our own ; and the carp, the eels, and 
the wild pork are deUcious, and scientifically cooked t In 
London, it is imposdble to get a tolerable dinner at a 
cofiee-house under half-a-guinea. Her^ I go to the royal 
restaurateur's, and get soup, stewed eel, carbonado, and 
half-a-pint of Barsac, for three shillings. 

* * * * * 

" I have been at the Opera, and been greatly delighted 
VOL. II. oa 
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^th Madlle. Sonntag'B einging. — A Hra. Stiick, alao, ^o 
is at the head of their tragic actresBes, appeared to me 
TOry lively and interesting in Schiller'i ' Marie Stuart* — 
but the piece itself is so dull, that I could scarcely sit it 
out. The best ptunter here — a Mr. Wach — gets tvo 
thousand dollars, i.e^ 3001, for his portnuts. I vaa intro- 
duced to him yesterday, and saw one which he bad just 
finished of the Crown-princess, who is a beautifiil woman, 
and makes, to my taste, an admirable picture — ^thongh, 
with all Wach's finish and labour, one misses liie sport 
and grace of Lawrenca Yet, excepting Lawrence, I 
think he matdiee any of oiu* artists. You hare not 
heard of the sculptor Rauch, I dare aay ; and in rereng^ 
l^e Berlin people are profoundly ignorant of Chantrey. 
I went yesterday to see his ch^-d'ceuvre — the full- 
length image of the late queen, in a sleeping attdtnde. 
Away with comparisons — I hare patted Chantreys Uttle 
cherubs so often, and with such delight, that I cannot 
bear to say anything comes near them. But certainly, 
this sleeping-beauty is a very touching work — I could not 
help Iri'WT'g it." 

Among the noted characters of the place, he says : — 

"A &mous lingirart; appears so like a barber, tiiat he was 
called off the stmet one day by an officer who wore a 
Icng queue, and ordered — after a sharp reprimand for 
stopping so long— 40 come m and cut the gentieman's 
hair instantly! The Professor — ^to humour the j<Ae — 
iaid he had forgot Ins scusors. He was furnished with a 
pair, and before the officer was aware, cn^^>ed his head 
doee to tite skoU. He Ihm retired fix>m ^ fraiora 
'croppy,' advidng him never e^n, while he hved, to 
trust his head in the hands of a Greek Professor I " 
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" I trust to being in London bj Uie 20th, whi<^ iriU be 
just in time for me to see some of the sheets of the ' New 
Monthly/ before thej go to press. If this reaches you 
in time enough to admit of a letter reacbmg me, you 
may address ' to the care of Anthony Mac Cann, ^aq., 
(Exile of Erin), Altona, near Hamburg^.' I diall be 
there on the eleventh. T. C." 

The two Englishmen* alluded to in this letter, are both 
ornaments of the profession which they were then studying 
at Berlin; and through their kindness I am enabled to 
insert the following particulars — a "recital of the general 
impression left in the writer's mind : " — 

" I was introduced to Ur. Campbell," uya lb. Spry, " at the fioyal 
Library, by Br. Spiker, and was very much Btnick by Ms enfeebled 
appearance. I could not help feeling anipriae, that a person, in hii 
delicate bealth, should hare nndertalceu so long and wearisome a jonmey, 
without some strong motire, or urgent necessity — neither of whii^ in Us 
caae, appeared to exist. He was very g^ to obtain the aaiistanee of an 
Eo^iah medical studrait ; sod, during his stay at Balin, we spent sereral 
hours daily in eadi other's company. His spirits were, at times, very 
bnoyant ; and be endesronred to peranade himself that he was young 
enough to live over again the student life he once eqjoyed in the Soutb of 
Oerraany, and of wUdi he deUghtod to narrate various anecdotea. Bnt 
his physical powers wem unequal to the task. He found the labour of 
sauntering about the Libraries and Museum, sufficiently fatigaing ; and 
did not attend any of the Icfces of the leading proJesiors. As far ss I 
could learn, he wished to refresh his recollections of the Oerman system 
of teadiing, in reference to its adoptim in the London University. . . ." 

" My friend CoolMm and I had arra^«d a visit to Oottingen, before 
the cmnmeneement of the regular clasaee, in the winter tnutire ; and as 
Mr. Campbell bad accepted an invitation to an entertainment, from the 
English residents at Hamborgh, we thought it would be an act of kindness 
to accompany him, and render him that medical aid, wiicb we mooli 



• William Covlboh, Esq., London, £ditoi of Blunenbaeh'i GMtfMnriJtw 
Anatot^, kc., kts. ; and E. J. Srar, Esq., of Tmro. 
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feared he would require. ... He supported the fetigues of the journej * 
much better than could have been expected, and was warmly welcomed 
on his arrival. . . . Mr. Caunii^, our Consul, presided at the feast. . . ." 
" I left him at the SchuUer Slati at Altona, much recruited in mind 
and body ; hut I parted &om him, with sincere regret at the too certain 
approach of premature decay. . . . For any little attention shown him, 
he was exceedingly grateful i and I should say that the impression be left 
on the minds of those with whom he came into familiar intercourse was, 
that he possessed a benevolent disposition and a warm heart. When I 
called with him to take leave of Dr. Spiker, he insciihed in the Doctor's 
album these lines : — 

' To live in hearta we leave behind 
Is ne'er to die.'i- 

"The literati of Berlin evinced considerable curiosity to see, and to be 
introduced to, the author of the * Pleaaurea of Hope,' in which character 
he was best known to them ; but they all appeared to share the surprise 
experienced by mysdf at his decrepid appearance. 

"E.J. SPET." 

" Tkdbo, AvffMt 261h, 1847." 

With respect to the public dinner given him at 
Hamburgh, I find but a very brief notice in one of his 
letters : — " Oct. litk. — I have been inrited to a public 
dinner by the English residente of Hamburgh, to the 
number of above eighty. The nuinagers of the entertain- 
ment tell me they could make it a much more numerous 
meeting, but are anxious to hare it select . . The day is 
to be Thursday next ; and on Friday I shall embai^ for 
England. . . In the meantime I am at two entertainments 
every day, and have to study every morning the extempore 
verses wbidh I am to insert in the Ladies' Albums. Not 
one of them lets me escape without inscribing my name ; 

■ In pleasing confinnation of this, Campbell, writing from Hambui;^, 
October 14, says, " Except a rap on the knee by a hll on the iron steps, I 
may saj it was a pUattmt jcwwji. The carriage, on this occasion, waa 
remarkably well hung and stuffed ; and I had my amnaing young doctora— 
Coulsen and Bpiy — for my fellow travellers." 

t Bee Poems. Ode, " Hallowed Oionnd," page 890. 
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and, of course, I must add something loving and com- 
plimentary. . . This idle life, however, tires me ; and in 
the midst of gaiety, I am 611ed with uneasiness. . . . 
My fears conjure up what I trust will turn out to be 
phantoms.* T. C." 

"Oct. 28th. — I have just reached town from Harwich 
after a stormy passage, but a short one. Though I hare 
been travelling nine hours in a post-chaise, I still feel the 
motion of the ship, as if I were balancing on the slack- 
rope. In one and the same morning, I hare ascertained the 
jdyous news that Thomas is tolerably well, and that my 
Sydenham friends are so likewise. . . At present I write 
with all my heart, but none of my head ; yet the journey 
has certainly done me good. — T. C." 

At a public meeting, held at Freemasons' Tavern on 
ihe 10th of Noremher, Campbell appeared among the 
strenuous supporters of the WMtera Literary and Scientific 
Institution ; and, in a speech that called forth repeated 
bursts of applaiise, thus alluded to the grand object of his 
late e£forts in the cause of literature ; — 

"... Since I first beard ot the proposed Institation, I have nerer ceased 
for one montent to coiuider it at once commendable in ita motives, and 
practicable in its nbjects ; and I am mnch deceived if I am wrong in 
bailing it as a prognostic of advantages tbat will ontlive our own genera- 
tion. It ia a fresb mark that the desire of knowledge is germinating ^t, 
and widely, in the field of pubUc opinion. It ia one of the vernal pro- 
mises of an intellectual harveat, that will ultimately cover the whole 
domun of society. . . . I am loth to intermix a aingle remark, personally 
[^aiding myaelf, witb the opinions I express on a subject of so mnch 
public importance. But my motive for doing ao, is my anxiety to show, 
that my ardent good wishes, for the success of this establishment, are 
perfectly consistent with opinions which I uttered, before I knew that your 
institutbn was contemplated; and I throw myself on your momentary 

* In allnsion to apprehennons Teapecting his sod's recovery. 
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indolgence for makmg tbi* oqiUiutka. la nigiiig the plan of > 
Londoa University — and if it socoeeda, I tieU aik for no better tpit^i 
0* i»s ffrme, than to have been one of ita ancoesafol iiutigalors — I 
declared m; belief that institutioni, of the kind now ptopoaed, coold 
never eonatitute the sufficient meana of public education for youth. No : 
tke tiutlk only amounts to this, that such institutiona cannot aniwcr tihe 
pKiposea of nnirersitiea, not being in their nature intended to be available 
lor audi puipoaea. The education of an universty ought to be ad^ted 
to tke managBinmt of youth, who cannot manage tbemaelvea. It imj^ea 
anthority, and reaponaibility, and the power of examination on the part of 
the teachera ; and it inrolvea many particulars that oould. not enter into 
your acheme. It ia no inoonaistency, therefore, on the part of the moat 
atrenooua advocate for a Louden TJniventfy, to wish that inatitotionfl, 
like thia, may increase and prospv. Welcome be your succeat I — it will 
expand, and corrobonle the desire for mental improvement. Uoet 
welcome be your chairs — to be filled by able and eloquent teachers ! 
They will be wholesome rivals to thoae of our University ; for who knowa 
not that competition ia the parent of aH excellence f So — ^the Uteiaiy 
institutions of London will be no impediment to her University ; on the 
contrary, they wHl be so many redonbts, and flanking towers, around the 
great f<streaB of public inotroction," * 

On his return from Glermany, Campbell found that he 
had a conBiderable lee-way to make up in his editorial 
duties ; and on these, with harassing caroe from another 
quarter, his improved health was too Boon exhausted. 

Nov. 25th, he writOB — " I passed last night in the 
most dismal conjectures. It is now, however, unnecessary 
for me to talk thus. 1 ought to tell you how I am 
employed in the little world in which I move. .... I am 
immersed in the obscure points of the history of the 
Oreek drama ; and some of them I am in hopes of settlings 
at least, to my own satis&ctaon. I patronise, you know, 

• Thia aptecfa, of which the praceding la bat a short extract, was 
followed by otben in the same apiiit from Mr. Bnn^^iam, Hr. Hobhona^ 
Mr. D. Kinnurd, and variont gaitleman less known, and lev etoqnwt, hat 
not leu naloni in their endeavoun to promote the good cause. 
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th^ Attio dUI«ct and the Athenians ; but the Doric dialect 
has put in most impudent claims on my attention to 
priority in the drama ; and I hare found Theban inscrip- 
tiona of very bard digestion. . . . But never mind. Attic 
salt and a stout stomach vrill digest them alL Our glorious 
old English Bentley, and the best modem German scholar^ 
present views and proo& of the subject, beyond what I 
had dared to hope for, analogous to my own involuntarily 
formed opinions. 

" Do not think I am becoming a tpeetAifier, or a people- 
hunter, if you hear of my attending, or presiding at, public 
meetings for new institutions. ... I am only complying 
with the earnest solicitations of bodies- of men, whose 
intentions I consider praiseworthy and virtuous; and I 
firmly bdieve that popular sobriety will be the result of 
tiiia popular love of literary institutions.* T. C." 

On the 30th of January, a letter, full of characteristic 
sympathy, was drawn from him by the death of Mrs. 
Gray : — " My dear Gray, I hasten to oflFer you and all your 
family my deepest condolence on this sad event. It 
ezdtes feelings beyond the reach of expression. A being 
so dear to you as your departed mother, I am convinced, 
was never taken from you. — I can enter into your sorrow 
with no ordinary sympathy : for, as you know, and 
as I have often told you, I never knew her superior 

* In th« ipriDg of ttaia yew, Campbell entei«d into conMpondiDce with 
Prendnnt Jsm>soK, of Virginift, with the viaw of amriiig hia friend, Mr. 

R , who purposed to emignte and establiah public achoolB in that State, 

apon the Scottish principle. The enteipiiie was woimlj eaponaed bj JefFer- 
■on ; and, in a long letter to Campbell, full of kindDeu to himself and anxietf 
to HTve his friend, he gave a ininnte account of the edncstional Bjslem 
adopted in his own State, where a Univenitj had jnit hetoi opened ; and 

adds — " Should Mr. R puraae this chance, I shonld cordially give bim any 

aid in my power, and be very happy to receire him at Monticello. — T. J," 
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in gentleness — in principle, and in pure conduct. My 
heart loved her as a child, and I ^lall always venerate 
her memory. What woman ever left a more beautiful 
memory to the love of her surviving kindred — among 
whom I am proud to rank myself? Only 'the actions of 
the just smell sweet, and blossom in the dust ! ' Commend 
me with a full heart to all your family. Mrs. C. joins me 
in best regards to you — nothing was necessary to increase 
my regard for you, dear Gray : but this event makes me 
feel to the utmost extent, how much I am your sincerely 
attached cousin. T. C."* 

As a contrast to the preceding, and one of numerous 
instances where he seeks reUef from pressing cares, by 
forcing his thoughts into new channels, I subjoin a hvely 
par^;raph regarding the decorative process in his new 
house : — '^ Feb. 12iA. — Yesterday I was greeted all day 
long with the glad notes of preparation ; namely, the ham- 
mering down of the partitions which are to throw ihe 
whole domicile into one spacious study, eighteen feet by 
fifteen I I have bargained with the mason to finish it for 
a reasonable Bum,t considering that the iron door alone, 
which is enjoined by Act of Parliament where partitions 
are entered between separate houses, will cost ten guineas. 
I have also carried a great domestic point, which is, that 
the drawing-room is to be stript of every book ; and I 
propose to treat myself vrith a handsome new carpet, as 
well as to some elegant leathern chairs.^ I have more- 
over bargained with myself that I shall smoke no more in 
my study, but transfer all mj Jiiming meditations to a 

• To William Oray, Eiq., on the death of bu mother, the Poet'i " bvoarit« 
condn." See page 286. 

t This Mid other rtaionabU sums, as will appear, tamed out to be t}u«e 
timet the amouut calculated npoD. 

X Moat of (his furniture Campbell retained until his dentil at Boulogne. 
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spare garret. My fency also riots by anticipation in the 
luxury of a geranium-coloured paper, with gold leaves, to 
harmonize with the gloiy of my gilded and red-bound 
books ! But here my poverty and my vanity are at 
loggerheads. And who knows whether this study may 
not at last send me to the epunging house ? With r^ard 
to the bust,* I daresay my sculptor thinks me mad not 
to let him finish it ; but, alas I I have neither leisure nor 
fortitude for another sitting. T. C." 



The first hints respecting the fimctions of Lord Rector, 
to which he was very soon to be called in his native Uni- 
versity, are thrown out in the following reply to a com- 
munication that " he had a strong party among the 
students of Glasgow, who, if he accepted their invitation, 
would insure his election." 

" Seymoce Stemt West, Mniary 2B, 1826. 

" I own to you that, although now approaching 
to what is called a Dumbarton youth, I have still youthful 
ambition lefl to wish to visit Glasgow on such honourable 
terms ; and really, I do not think it would do any harm to 
the good cause, if it did take place — so far, at least; as to 
prevent the Tories getting replaced in their Rectoi^ 
elections. I have a preserUiment that it vrill take plaoe ; 
though I have completely fortified my mind gainst 
eventual disappointment. Belief is something towards its 
own realisation. Grotius, in describing the success of the 
Batavians, in breaking the Spanish yoke, says beautifiilly — 
Credendo fecenmt! Let us go on in this belief. . . Mean- 
while, whatever be the issue, believe me, that I shall feel 

■ B7 G. H. Bail;. Ordered hj Mi. ThoDuon, bj whom a copy was pre- 
Eented to the Qlugow Univenity. See vol. 1. Note, page 106. 
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eqtially senaible of jour kindness, whether it be Uiat X aup 
with you, aa Lord Rector, at Grlasgow; or that jon dine^ 
and condole with me for my non-rectorahip, in London. 

" I have added a side-houae aa a studj to mj establiah- 
ment, where I am getting up my books in capital order ; 
and when you come to town, for the aforesaid purpoee 
of consoUng me for my disappointment, it is tiere we 
shall laugh oTer the matter. T. C." 



This topic, once started, supphed matoriaJs for regular 
correspondence with his Glasgow friends, whose confidence 
in the result was daily increased by passing eventa It 
is unnecessary, however, that we should enter into theee 
with more minuteness than is merely sufficient to show the 
progressive steps by which the object was attained ; and, 
while endeavouring to perform this duty, I shall continue 
such extracts* as may bring before the reader the more 
private, but not less interesting, traits of the Poet's life, 
during the exciting period that had now commenced. 

By the end of March he announces, with mudi satis- 
&ction, that he had taken posseBsion of his library, and 
asks the congratulations of his friends on the propitious 
event. But the happiness he had promised himself in 
this, as in other important arrangements, ended in, at least 
temporary, disappointment ; for he writes — " I have had 
sad, racking head-aches, occafiioned by the smell of the 
paint in my new study ; yet, thank Heaven, I hone got 
into it ; and it is comfortable in all other respects." In a 
few days later, he adds, " I am thankful that my head- 

* In Mleciing wine of thei« pomgisphi, the readet, perliaps, joaj tliiak 
me mjndiciam ; but I oumot ezclttde uutaocM of Tuioiu hamonr whM^, 
however sppareutlj beneath tha notice of a great mind, am very chano- 
toriatie of the Poet, «ad ihow that hahiloal gnrity is no teit of n^erior 
philowpli;. 
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ach^ haTing no longer the pretext of the smell of paint 
for tormenting me, haa modestly spared its TieitB ; and I 
find mj twenty-feet room a more agreeable afiylum than 
I eren expected ; but still — still I long to breathe the air 
of Sydenham I" 

Again- — " I like the extent and quiet of my study ; for 
it seems to give me room and repose to think of all things 
pleasant — and among these, there is nothing pleasanter 
than to be entitled by old use and wont — ^which constitute 
a right — ^to be, your affectionate friend. T. C." 

Maif ^th. — " On Saturday morning I projected a trip to 
Sydenham, just to breathe the fresh air and to lunch with 
you. But no ; I was obhged to coin an estmnpore in the 
course of fire hours. Our poetical department was despe- 
rately desolate this week ; so I was kept at work froxa 
eleven till five, making five rery so-so stanzas. Then I had 
to dress and go to the annirersaiy dimier of the Artists' 
Benevolent Fund ; while, all the way, I bad to muse on 
the pleasing uncertainty whether it would be necessary 
for me to make a speech ! . . During my hackney-coach 
journey to the FVeemasons* Tavern, I composed ten sen- 
tences, making each of my fingers — thumbs, of course 
included — the representative and remembrancer of a 



" Well, I arrived at the place of execution ; dinner 
began, the room was ' beatified' to suffocation ; whilst the 
conversation on all sides prevented me from rehearsing 
to my own devout soul, what I should possibly say. . . I 
felt a head-ache— such as I had on Monday — coming on. 
... I asked Mulready, who sat beside me, if he could get 
a list of the toa«ts intended. He succeeded in getting one. 
Overjoyed, I saw that there was no mention of my name ; 
my head-ache lefl me, and my spirits rose to serene gaiety! 
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Moore was but second froin me, and the conToraadon 
delightful. When, horrible to relate ! Mr. Shee got up, 
and, in spite of the written list, proposed Moore's health 
and mine ! Moore, the rc^e, had evidently a neat speech 
by heart, about stars uid astronomy. — But I will sare you 
further agony on my account. I looked earnestly at mj 
thumbs and fingers, and then spoke for about ten minutes 
without break or hesitation ! A plague on public dinners, 
witii their afterpieces and gluttonous insincerity ! Yet, 
after all, I was not insincere in my gratitude to Hoore, 
for rising first, and allowing me time to count my fingers. 
. . . The Honourable F. Robinson was chairman, and qx>ke 
very well in the chair. He alluded to his father, with an 
affectionate ardour that touched a string in my heart, 
which vibrates stJU. I lost sight of the statesnkan in the 
man ; and it was this that made me feel reaUy flat- 
tered, when he spoke of me kindly in his speech, and 
came up and shook hands with me, when the meeting was 
breaking up. T. C." 

" Jtene Gth. — My old friend having ceased to manage 
the opera, I applied to the only man who can now give me 
tickets. He has promised me a box to the piece you 
mention ; but, I am sorry to say, he has more than once 
disappointed me, and has the character of a promising 
genius ; but I will try to keep him to his promise. . . . 
I was provoked with myself for overlookii^ the vile misprint 
in the " Wild Flowers," where birchen glades are printed 
broken glades."* 

* " I love yon for Inlling me back into drauru \ 

Of the bla« Hi^iland monntaiiu uid echoing itresmB, 

And birchen gladea brestbing their baJm : 
While the deerwaa «een glancing in ranihine remote. 
And the deep mellow emsh of the wood-pigeon'a note 
Made mosic that aweetened its calm." — Pouis, page S30. 
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Early in August, Campbell lost the younger of his two 
brothers, whose brief history has been given in the intro- 
ductory chapter of this work. To the circumstances there 
mentioned, I will merely add, in one short sentence, a trait 
of feeling and delicacy which this event called forth, and 
which was very characteristic of his heart. Writing to a 
private friend, and not knowing in what circumstances his 
brother's family might have been left — ^yet fearing to give 
pain by a direct question — he b^ him " to apply the bank 
note inclosed in his letter to the purchase of mourning for 
his sister-in-law uid her infant femily." In acts of this 
kind — and several have come to my own personal know- 
ledge — Campbell idways enhanced the kindness by antici- 
pating'the request, doing "good by stealth, and blushing," 
it might truly be said, " to find it fame." 

While the arrangements for the election of a new Lord 
Rector were in active progress, Campbell was kindly, but 
urgently requested by his fiiends to make his personal 
appearance amongst them. A serious return of illness, 
however, had again hdd him up ; and, to an application 
from the same quarter, he replied as follows : — 

" Seyuoub Stbmt West, October 10, 1826. 

" . . I write in such torture with the rheumatism, 
that I can hardly hold a pen ; yet, thank God, not so ill 
as I was. I was at one time on the eve of writing to 
you, to advertise my inability to go down to Scotiand — 
whether the election were to succeed or not — and thus 
prevent my name being put up at alL But now, though 
I have not got rid of pain, I have got above the alarm and 
despondency which exhaustion occasioned ; and you will 
agree with me, that this nomination having been once 
talked o^ I ought, as a brave man, to £»ce even the danger 
of defeat. I may be worse — I may be driven to Bath as 
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a last cure ; but the election will be over this month, and 
it would be a pttj to anticipate my case getting woroe. . . 
I must leare the nuitter entirely to your own discretion, in 
which, as in your zetd and kindness, I hare unlimited coa- 
fidence. The subject of my letter to D. is to thank him 
for his public eulogium, which certainly deserres my gra- 
titude, and EdiDws a rery warm heart. I write in a state 
of pain that makes it difficult to collect my thou^ts ; 
but the election, as I have said, most be in the main left 
to itaelf. T. C." 

This attack was so protracted and serwe as to pre- 
dude the hope of visiting Scotland within the hmked 
period ; but, after three weeks' cmfinement, the subject is 
thus resumed : — " Nov. Srd. — I have recovered Irom the 
paroxysm of rheumatic pain, in which I was yesterday. 
I really wish I had not troubled you so much about the 
business of the Glasgow rectorship. If you have made it 
known in 0-. that I expressed to you the fear of being able 
to visit you, I muat> abide- by the natural ^fect of my 
writing under too ^rcmg and painful excitement ; but, 
otherwise, my commission td you is, to do nothing. liOt 
us wut the event. I know that you are by.much too 
prudent to have done any thing too much in the way of 
assisting me ; and now I am convinced that, ^th all your 
friendship, you cannot do too tittle. We must let the 
matter take its course. T. C." 

" Nov. 6tk. — ... In any discrepancy i^ch yon may 
perceive in the tone of my letters, you most make allowance, 
not only for my being very unw^ but for my being in a 
stale of great oncertainty aiioat my pecuniary affoiis. I 
am now better — but my affairs are not. I got in bills on 
Saturday morning, for the making up of my new house, 
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tr^le the amount expected ; and also confirmation of an 
acquaintance being bankrupt, for whom I bad advanced 
the deposita on tiiree shares in the London University. 

I could not now accept the rectorship, if it were 

at my option. If I trarelled to accept it, it must be on 
bcsTOwed moaey. Friends I have in plenty, who would 
lend — but I fear debt, as I do the bitterness of death. ... I 
know not what is going on about the election, more tiian a 
vague romour that some of the students meant to propose 
me. Last week I saw nothing that could induce me to 
forbid my name being put up ; but before its close, I have 
seen that, let my chance be great or small, I could not 
accept the honour if it were offered me. I request you 
therefore to thank, in my name, such of the students as 
intended to vote for me ; and to asstu^ them, that I am 
fiilly sensible of their kindness ; but that I beg not to be 

considered as a candidate. I trust you will -add 

that the circumstances, on being ezplained to you, appear 
to be very cogent,* and make it impossible for me to 
leave my &mily at this time, without the most ^rious 
inconvenience. . ■ T. C_" 

. How fiu" his friend and relative acted upon this candid 
avowal does not appear ; but, with the generosity of his 
character, it is known that the pecuniary obstacles that 
stood in Campbell's way were removed as soon as men- 
tioned. To this, also, the payment of a legacy materially 
. contributed ; and all other objecticms being waved, the par- 
tialities of the students were allowed to have free course. 



* Ciicnnuituices connected with the painful st^te of bit ton's moladj are 
hen stated, which br oatweighed all pecuniary ohstaclei, and apparently left 
him no alternative bnt to decline the honour propoeed. Bat other yiewa were 
■oou prewDted which enabled biro to accept the high office to which he wa* 
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Iq the mearifime, tne caoyaMwent on with great spirit: 
all the machi^vy^ eiqploJ^ej^OD similar occasioiis was 
called tntOi^ctioji^ •Wit ^<]^ eloq[«eiK» — satire, epigram, 
and pasqdfcaAe — wdre Iwoix^t to thft-^serrice cf the rival 
caodidafes ;4aild Ik's dect^on was contested irith'a skill 
and persevdr^ilce' t^ia^ added -&* jiolitic^ ^^it«mept, 
heightened ttn ^terest, «i, IheUcpqp, bal^ere the result 
neitfavtMittiiwKH) doubtful. • 'By an immense majdritj — 
." the HBamnumi vote of- the four nations" — Campbell was 
netumed duly elected ; and received the following notifica- 
tion of the &ct Scorn the Very Reverend the Principal of 
the Uniyersity? — 

" Gla&oow College, Noeewtder 15, 1826. 

"Sib, 

" I beg to inform you, that yon have this day 
been elected Rector of llie Unirer^ty of Glasgow for the 
ensuing year. The atatdtes require that your accej^nce 
of the office hf> notified within fourte^p days. 

" I have the_Jionoar to be,. re^ctfuUy, ' . 

.** . ' \ "Sr,. :. -i* 

•.' "Tour morft'obedient servant, "■ 

" B. tf AO^ABUNB, 
" Prineipal tff Qlaigoto OoUtge." 
" To Thohas Campbell, Esq." 



END OF tol. n. 
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